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<* The grand army of the Tarb, (in 1716,) under the Prim< 
Tizier, to open to (bemself es a way into the heart of the Morea 
and to form the siege of Napoli di Romania, the most contidera 
Me place in all that coantry,* thought it best in the fint plac< 
to attack Corinth, upon which they made seYcral storms. Thi 
garrison being weakened, and the goTcrnor seeing it was im< 
possible to hold out against so mighty a force, thought fit to bea 
a pariey: but while they were treating about the articles, oni 
of the magazines in the Turkish camp, wherein 'they had sij 
hundred barrels of powder, blew op by accident, whereby six oi 
seTcn hundred men were killed: which so enraged the infidels 
that they would not grant any capitulation, but stormed the 
place with so much fury, that Ihey took it, and put most of the 
garrison, with Signior Minotti, the gOYcraor, to the sword. The 
rest, with Antonio Bembo, proveditor extraordinary, were 
made prisoners of war." 

History of the TurkSj vol. iii. p. 151. 



* NapoK di Romania it not now the moit considerable ylace in tiM 
Morea, Irat Tripolitza, where the Paelia resides, and ntaintains his KDreni' 
nent. Naptrii is near Argot. I risited all three in 1810-11; ana in the 
«onne of jonmeying dirough the country from my first anival in 1800, ] 
aiMied the Isthmus djgfat times in my way ftom Attica to die Morea, orei 
the mountains, or in the other direction, when passing from the Gnlf ol 
Athens to that of Lcfmnto. Both the routes are picturesqne and beauti- 
ful, tlioaffh rer^ diflferent: that by sea has more sameness, but the voyage 
hemg always withia sight of tend, and often Tcry near it, presents many 
attrsetire views of the islands SaUunis, iSglnat Poto^ eXt*«nA. ^teft waat 
•f tha continent. 
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I 

SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

I. 

BfAMT a TaniBh'd year and age, 
And tempest's breath) and battle's rage, 
Hare swept o'er Corinth; yet she stuids 
A fortress form'd to Freedom'^ hands. 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shook 
Hare left ontoach'd her hoaiy rock, 
The keystone of a land, whiofa still, 
Though &ll'n, looks proudly on that hill. 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 
As if their waters chafed to meet, 
Tet pause and crouch beneath her feet 
But could the blood before her shed 
Smce first Timcdeon's brother bled. 
Or baffled Persia's despot fled. 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
Thatisanguine ocean would o'erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below: 
Or could the bones of all the sLbah 
tVboperiab'd there be piled ag^ii) 
That rivBl pyramid would me 
More monntain-like, thnrag|b1i)kioM c\«vc i^«>^ 



THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

Than yon tower-capt Acropolis 
Which seems the yer}' clouds to kiss. 

II. 
On dao CithaeroD's ridg^e appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain 
From shore to shore of either main, 
The tent it pitebed, the creseent shinea 
Along the Moslem's leaguering lines; 
And the dask Spahi*s bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pasha's glance; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turban'd cohorts IhinHig the beaeh ; 
And there the Arab's earned kneels, 
And there bis steed the Taltar wheels; 
The TarcomauK hotii left his bevd,^ 
The sabre ramd his loiat to gini; 
And there tfa« volleying' thunders pour, 
Till waves grow smoother to the roarr 
The trench is dug, the cannon^s breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wal^ 
Which crumbles with the pondlsraifB ball; 
And from that wall the fi)e replies., ' 
O'er dusty plain and smoky skies, ' 
With fires that answer fast a«d well 
The summona of the Infidel. 

IIL 
But near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall, 

* The life of the TuKomsBs is wBDdcRagaiidtalnHtt^ 



THE SIEQE OF CORINTH. 

With deeper skill io war's black art 
Than Othman's sods, and high of heart 
As aoy chief that ever %tood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood ; 
From post to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast sparring on his reeking steed. 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail; 
Or where the battery, guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 
Alightii^ cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire; 
The first and freshest of the host 
Which Stamboul's sultan there can boast. 
To guide the follower o'er the field, 
To point the tube, the lance to wield. 
Or whirl around the bickering blade;— 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ^ 

IV. 
From Venic e o nce a race of worth 
His gentle sires— he drew his birth; 
But late an exile irom her shore, 
Against his countrymen he bore 
The arms they taught to bear; and now 
The turban girt his shaTen brow. 
Through many a change had Corinth pass'd 
With Greece to Venice' rule at last. 
And here, before her walln, with those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes. 
He stood a foe, with all the zeal 
Which young and fiery converts feel; 
Within whose heated boaom thronga 
Tbe BMtmorf of a tbouaiid wfQfiic»« 
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12 THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

When Alpf beneath his Christian name, 
Her vii^n hand aspired to claim. 
In happier mood, and earlier time, 
While nnimpeachM for traitorous crime, 
Gayest id Gondola or hall, 
He flitterM through the Carnival; 
And tuned the softest serenade 
That e'er on Adria's waters playM 
At midnight to Italian maid. 

VIII. 
And many deemM her heart was won; 
For sought by numbers, given to none, 
Had young Francesca's hand remain'd 
Still by the church's bonds unchain'd: 
And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 
Her wonted smiles were seen to fail. 
And pensive wax'd the maid and pale; 
More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and festival; 
Or seen at such, with downcast eyes, 
Which conquer'd hearts they ceased to prize : 
With listless look she seems to gajse; 
With humbler care her form arrays; 
Her voice less lively .in the song; 
Her step, though light, less fleet among 
The pairs, on whom the Morning's glance 
Breaks, yet onsated with the dance. 

IX. 

Sent by the state to guard the land, 
(Which, wrested from the Moslem's hand, 
labile Sobieski tamed his pride 
Bjr Buda*a wall and Danube's ysAt^ 
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The chiefs of Venioe wrang away 
From Patra to Euboea's bay,) 
Minotti held m Corinth's towers 
The Doge's delegated powers, 
While yet the pitying eye of Peace 
Smiled o'er her long-forgotten GraeoK 
And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristian yoke, 
With him his gentle daughter came; 
Nor there, since Menelaus' dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to prove 
What woes await on lawless love, 
Had fairer from adom'd the shore 
Than ghe, the matchless stranger, bore. 

X. 

The wall is rent, the ruins yawn; 

And, with to-morrow's earliest dawn, 
O'er the disjointed mass shall vault 
The foremost of the fierce assault. 
The bands are rank'd; the chosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 
The full of hope, misnamed '' forlorn," 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win their way with falchions' force, 
Or- pave the path with many a corse, 
O'er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone— the last who dies! 

XI: 

'Tis midnight: on the mountain's brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the iky 
Spreads like an ocean hung oii\tt%Vk) 
VOL. r/.— c 
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Bespangled with those isles of light. 

So wildly, spiritually bright; 

Who erer gazed upon them shiniog, 

And turn'd to earth without repining, 

Nor wishM for wings to flee away. 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waYes on either shore lay there 

Calm, clear, and azure as the air^ 

And scarce their foam the pebhles shook. 

But murmur'd meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillow >d on the waves; 

The banners droop'd along their stavea. 

And, as they fell around them furling; 

Above them shone the crescent <snrling; 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, . 

Save where the steed neigh'd oft and shrilly 

And echo answer'd from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 

Bustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin's yoice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain. 

Like some k>ne spirit's o'er the plain: " 

*Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone. 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem'd to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall: 

It struck even the besieger's ear 

With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart a moment stilly 
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^en beat with qnicker pnlie, aihaaed 
Of that strange seme its silence framed; 
Svch as a sadden passiog-hell 
Wakes, though bat for a stranger's knell. 

XII. 
The tent of Alp was on the shore; 
The sound was hush'd, the prayer was o'er: 
The waloh was set* the night-round made, 
All mandates issued and obeyM. 
'Tis but aoether anxious night. 
His pains the mortow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 
In guerdon for tiieir long delay. 
Few honn remain, and he hath need 
Of rest; to nerve for many a deed 
Of slaughter; but within his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 
He stood alone among the host; 
Not|his the loud ftnatie boast 
To plant the crescent o'er the cross, 
pr risk a life with little loss, 
Secure in pamdise to be 
By Hourit loved immortally: 
Nor his, what burning patriots feel. 
The stem exalfodnetfs of teal, 
Profuse of blood; untired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soil. 
He stood alooe*-a renegade 
Against the country be betray'd; 
He stood alone amidst bis band. 
Without a trusted heart or hand : 
They foUow'd bim, for be was brave. 
And great the bpoU be got and gave; 



L . 
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16 THB SIEGE OF GORINTH* 

They croucbM to bim, for he had skill 
To warp aod wield the Yolgar will; 
Bat stilJ his Christian origio 
With them was little less than sio. 
They envied even the faithless fame 
He earn'd beneath a Moslem name; 
Since he, their mightiest chief, bad baeii 
In youth a bitter Nazarene 
They did not know how pride can stoop. 
When baffled feelings withering droop; 
They did not know how hate can bum 
In hearts once changed from soft to stem; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feel. 
He ruled them— man may rule the worst» 
By ever daring to be first: 
So lions o'er the jackal sway; 
The jackal points, he feUs the prey. 
Then on the vulgar yelling press, 
To gorge the relics of success. 

XIII. 
His head grows fever'd, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse; 
In vain from side to side he throws 
His form in courtship of repose; 
Or, if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a sunken heart 
The turban on his hot brow pressM, 
The mail weighed lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath ite weight 
Upon his eyes had slumber sate, 
■ Without or conch or canopy, 
Except a rougher field and sky 
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Than now might yield a warrior^** b«d| 
Tha^ now along the hearen was spread. 
He conld not rest^ he ooold not atay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 
Bat walk'd hia forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepera strewM the strand. 
What piUow'd themt and why should he 
More wakefol then the bomhlest bel 
Since more their peril, woiim their toil, 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil; 
While he alone, where thousands pass'd 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 
In sickly vigil wandered on, 
And envied all he gaeed upon . 

XIV. 
He felt his sonl become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the n^btf 
Cool was the silent sky, though calm. 
And bathed his brow with sny balm : 
Behind, the camp— before him lay, 
In many a winding cre^ and bay, 
Lepanto's gulf; and, ea the brow 
Of Delphi's hill, unshaken snow, 
High and eternal, sueb at shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 
Akmgthe gulf, the mount, the dJMe; 
It will not melt, like man, to time: 
Tyrant and slare are swept away, 
Less ferm'd to wear before the ray; 
But that white ml, the I^fatest, ftallest. 
Which on the mighty mount thou hatlest, 
While tower and tree are torn and rent, 
Shines o'er iti crt^gy battlement; 

c 3 



18 THE 8IEOE OF CORINTH; 

In form a peak, in height a cloud, 
Id texture like a horerii^ shroud, 
Thus high by parting Freedom spread, 
As from her fond abode she fled, 
And lingered on the spot, where kmg 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 
Oh, still her step at moments falters 
O'er witherM fields, and ruin'd altars. 
Apd fain would wake, in souls too broken, 
By pointing to each glorious token. 
But Fain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember'd rays 
Which shone upon the Persian flying. 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 

XV. 

Not mindless of these mighty times 
Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes; 
And through this night, as on he wanderM, 
And o'er the past and present ponder'd. 
And thought upon the glorious dead 
Who there in better cause bad bled. 
He felt how faint and feebly dim 
The fame that could accrue to him, 
Who cheer'd the band, and wav'd the sword, 
A traitor in a turban'd horde; 
And led them to the lawless siege, 
Whose best success were sacrilege. 
Not so had those bis fancy number'd, 
The chiefs whose dust around him slumber'd; 
Their phalanx marshall'd on the plain, 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 
Tiiejr fell derotedf but undoing; 
^Ae rerjr gale their names fteein^d aigfbsBiE^'^ 
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The waters mnnnnr'd of their name; ' 
The woods were peopled with their fame; 
The silent pillar, lone and gray, 
Claim'd kindred with their sacred clay; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest liver 
Roll'd mingling with their fame for erer. 
Despite of erery yoke she bears, 
That land is glory's still and theirs! 
'Tis still a watch- word to the earth: 
When man would do a deed of worth 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
Sosanction'd, on the tyrant's head: 
He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. 

xvr. 

Still by the shore Alp mutely mused, 

And woo'd the freshness Night diffused. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea,* 

Which changeless rolls eternally; 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood, 

Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood; 

And the powerless moon beholds them flow. 

Heedless if she come or ga* 

Calm or high, in main or bay. 

On their course she hath no away. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, 

And looks o'er the surf, but it comes not there; 

And the fringe of the foam may be ^e^TiX^f^^NV > 

On the hoe that it left long agea a%(K. 

turn mw0. '"'*"'" — 



^ THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

A smooth short space of yellow nad 
Between it and the greener land. 

He wander'd on along the beach, 

Till within the range of a carbine's reach 

Of the leagnerM wall; but they saw him not. 

Or how could he 'scape from the hostile sbott 

Did traitors lurke in the Christians' hold? [cold? 

Were their hands g7t>wB stiff, or their hearts wax'd 

I know not, in sooth; but from yonder wall 

There flashM no fire and there hiss'd no ball, 

Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown. 

That flank'd the sea-ward gate of the town; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clank'd, as he paced it to and fro; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb: 

They were too busy to bark at him! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the Beahr 

As ye peel the ^ when its fruit is fresh; 

And their white tusks cruncb'do'er the whiter skull"' 

As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge 

grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, [fed; 
When they scarce qould rise from the spot where they 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fadlen for that night's repaet 

*ThU apeetaek I htre seen, raeh at dewribedi benetttli the wall of the 
exaglio at Coii8tRDtiiiopie,iB the Httie cavhiet worn hf the B ufb ont ia 
lierodh:, a narrow teciaee of whieh praieeti between the waH and the 
rater. Ithink theflwtMakoa Mnti on wf in Hohhoitfi Tofttb* !¥• 
0dief wovpivtaUjr those of leme refiMtmy JaaiiMriai. 
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THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 21 

And Alp knew, by the turbaDs that roU'd on the 

sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his hand: 
Crimsoo aod green were the shawls of their wear, 
And each scalp had a single long toft of hair,* 
All the rest was shaTen and bare. 
The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
Bat close by the shore, on the edge of' the golf; 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf. 
Who had stolen from the hiUs, but kept away, 
Scared by the dogs, from the human prey; 
But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

xvn 

Alp tum'd him from the sickening sight 
Never had shaken his nerves in fightj 
But he better could brook to behold the dying. 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain 
Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 
There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
Whate'er be the shape in which death may lower. 
For Fame is there to any who bleeds, 
And Honour's eye on daring deeds! 
But iirhen all is past, it is humbling to tread 
0*er the weltering field of the tombless dead. 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 
All regarding man as their prey. 
All rejoicing in his decay. 

*Tte toft, or long kdc, b left fimn a mperitllioiv libttt lliikaiM». ^wiX 
' ilDfoAMdiMlijrit. 
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xvrii. 

There is a temple io ruin stands, 
Fasliion'd by long^forgotteii hands; 
Two or three oolomns, and many a stone. 
Marble and granite, with grass o'ergrown! 
Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before! 
Out upon Time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
0*er that which hath been, and o'er that which 
What we have seen, our sons shall see; [must be : 
Remnants of things that have pass'd away. 
Fragments of stone, rear'd by creatures of clay! 

XIX. 
He tfate him down at a pillar's base, 
And passM his hand athwart his face; 
Like one in dreary musing mood. 
Declining was his attitude; 
His head was drooping on his breast; 
Fever'd, throbbing, and opprest; 
And o'er his brow, so downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went, 
Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key, 
Ere the measured tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken. 
There he sate all heavily. 
As he heard the night-wind sigh. 
Was it the wind, through some hollow stone,* 
Sent that soft and tender moan? 



^laast bete Mckaowledge s doie, iSbtm^ mjamiftaMa » 

fAete iwdre Snea to m pu$age in an rnipoblUied pocmcC It^ ^^«^ 
^ eaned*'Cbrkadtd/' It was not till after <be»ftBiaiB> < — w > ^' toi % 
Tbeard that wiU and OngaluU origiiHl and ^KaniliML v*M^^?^%. 
*elC8. oftkM pimdwSm laaver mw tS^ rmcf nmaAs^^i ^^ 
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He lifted his bead, and he look'd oo the lea, 

Bat it was unrippled as glass may be; 

He look'd on the long graw ■■it wared not a blade; 

How was that gentle sound oonTey'd? 

He look'd to the banners— each flag lay still, 

So did the leaves on Cithsaron's hill, 

Aad he felt not a breath come o?er his cheek; 

What did that sadden sonnd bespeakt 

He tum'd to the left— is he snre of sights 

There sate a lady, youthful and bright! 

XX. 

He started up with more of fear 

Than if an armed foe were near. 

*' God of my fathers! what is here? 

Who art thou, and wherefore sent 

So near a hostile armament!" 

His trembling hands refused to sign 

The cross he deem'd no more diiine: 

He had resumed it in that hour, 

But conscience wrung away the power. 

He gazed, he saw: he knew the face 

Of beauty, and the form of g^oe; 

It was Francesca by his side, 

The maid who might have been his bride! . 

The rose was yet upon her cheek. 

But mellow'd with a tenderer streak: 

Where was the plfeiy of her soft lips fled? 

Gone was the smile that enliyen'd their red. 

The ocean's calm within their riew, 

Beside her eye had less of blue*, 

IriK&MM of Jfc ColetUge himflelf, who,lho^,\» «««w^««^i!£:>i!S2 
^alB%^^ wW poem Us been conmMed lAwte ««*S!fSi^£S«ft^' 

m^wdaa^of wbKh I cMi only add suMPPte «» tWW***?^ 
mmo^rAr mon competent jviies. 
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Bat like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its g^lance, thoug^h clear, was chill. 

Around her form a thin robe twining, 

Nought conceai'd her bosom shining; 

Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there. 

Her rounded arm show'd white and bare: 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her band on high; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen the moon shine through. 

XXI. 

" I come from my rest to him I love best, 
That I may be happy, and he may be blest. 
I have passM the guards, the gate, the wall; 
Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 
'Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity; 
And the Power on high, that can shield the goo4 
Thus from the tyrant of the wood, 
Hath extended its mercy to guard me as well 
From the hands of the leaguering infidel. 
I come— -and if I come in vain. 
Never, oh never, we meet again! 
Thou hast done a fearful deed 
In failing away from thy father's creed; 
But dash that turban to earth, and sign 
The sign of .the cross, and for ever be mine; 
Wring the black drop from thy heart, 
And to-morrow unites us no more to part" 
<* And where should our bridal couch be spread? 
In the midst of the dying and the dead? 
For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flamt 
Tbe 80B$ and the shrines of l\ie C\urai6aAii%iiA. 
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None, save tbajn and thine, IVe swoniy 

Shall be left upon the mom: 

But thee will I bear to a lovelj spot, 

Where our hands shall be join'd, and our sorrow 

There thou jet shalt be my bride, [forget 

When once again Pve quell'd the prida 

or Venice; and her hated race 

Have felt the arm they would debase; 

Scourg^e, with a whip of scorpions, those 

Whom Yice and enyy made my foes." 

Upon his band she laid her own — 
Light was the touch, but it thrill'd to the bone, 
And shot a cbillness to bis heart, 
Which fix'd him beyond the power to start 
Thougb slight was that grasp so mortal cold. 
He could not loose biiafrom its hold; 
But never did clasp of one so dear 
Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear. 
As those thin fingers long and white. 
Froze through his blood by their touch that night. 
The feverish glow of his brow was gone, 
And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone. 
As he look'd on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed from what he knew: 
Fair but faint — without the ray 
Of mind that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day; 
And her motionless lips lay still as death. 
And her words came forth without her breath. 
And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's swell. 
And there seem'd not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 
Though her eye shone out, yet the lida i««t^^T^^^ 
And the glance that it gave was ^V^ %sMi'^tk\io:i^\ 
vox. ri^'^^D 
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With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled di^am; 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 

Sttrr'd by the breath of the wintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light, 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight; [down 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to coins 

From the shadowy wall where theif images frowB; 

Fearfully flitting to and fro, 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and ge. 

^' If not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,-^ 

Again I say — that turban tear 

From off thy faithless brow, and swear 

Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

Or thou art lost; and never shalt see. 

Not earth—^that's past— but heaven or me. 

If this thou dost accord, albeit 

A heavy doom 'tis thine to meet. 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin. 

And mercy's gate may receive thee within: 

But pause one moment more, and take 

The curse of him thou didst forsake; 

And look once more to heaven, and see 

Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — * 

'Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

Then God and man are both avenged; 

* I have been told that the idea expreued from linei 898 to 603 has 

been admired by^ those whose approbation is valuable. I am elad of iu 

but it is not ociginal— at least not mine; it may be found mneh better ex- 

-^ssed in pages 182-3-4 of the English version of ** Vathek/' (I forget 

recise page of the FrenchO a work to whieh I have before referxid; 

-^ver reeor to, or read, wiihoot a Roswal of gimtifioitioB. 
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Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ill. " 

Alp look'd to heayen, and saw on hig^h 

The sign she spake of in the sky; 

But his heart was swollen, and tum'd aside 

By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 

Roll'd like a torrent o'er the rest. 

Hb sne for mercy! H« dismay 'd 

By wild words of a timid maid! 

JETtf, wronged by Venice, yow to save 

Her sons, dcTotedto the grave! 

No — though that clond were thnnder's worst, 

And charged to crush him-— let it burst! 

He lookM upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply; 

He watch'd it pacing; it is flown r 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone. 

And thus he spake — ** Whatever my fate, 

I am no changeling«-'tis too late: 

The' reed in stonns may bow and quirer, 

Then rise again) the tree must shiver. 

What Venice made me, I must be. 

Her foe in all, save love to thee: 

But thou art safe : oh, fly with me!*' 

He turn'd, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 

He saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there. 

XXII. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 
As if that morn were a jocund one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The Moroing from her mantle gray, 
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And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the tmmp, and the dram, 

And the moamfnl sound of the barbarous horn. 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as they're 

borne. 
And the neigh of the steed, and the multitttde's 

hum, [come!*' 

And the clash, and the shout, ^' they come, they 
The horsetails^ are pluck'd from the ground, and 

the sword [the word. 

From its sheath; and they form* and but wait for 
Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 
Strike your tents, and throng to the yan; 
Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain. 
That the fugitive may flee in rain. 
When he breaks from the town ; and none escape, 
Aged or you rig, in the Christian shape; 
While your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass, 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass* 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein; 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit: 
The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 
The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar. 
And crush the wall they have crumbled before: 
Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 
Alp at their head; his right arm is bare. 
So is the blade of his scimitar; 
The khan and the pachas are all at their post: 
The vizier himself at the head of the host. 
When the culverin's signal is fir'd, then on; 
Leave not in Corinth a living one — 
A priest Sit her altars, a chief in bet ^i^^^ 
A hearth io ber mansions, a atone oiiYi«t'wiiL\&« 

• I»« hotmudiii'd upon a tanee. a ?wfcrf»i^«»«M^- 
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God and the prophet— Allah Ho! 
Up to the skies with that wild halloo! [scale ; 

<* There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to 
And your hands on your sabres, and how shall ye 

fail? 
He who first downs with the red cross may crave 
His heart's dearest wish; let him ask it, and have!" 
Thus utterM Coumonrgi, the dauntless vizier; 
The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 
And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire: — 
Silence — hark to the signal — fire! 

xx^I. 

As the wolves, that headlong go 

On the stately buffalo. 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 

Thus against the wall they went, 

Thus the first were backward bent; 

Many a bosom, sheath'd in brass, 

Strew'd the earth like broken glass, 

Shiver 'd by the shot that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more: 

Even as they fell, in files they lay. 

Like the mower's grass at the close of day. 

When his work is done on the levelled plain; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 

XXIV, 

As the spriog'-tides, with heavy platVi) 
Prom the cliffa invading dash 

m2, 
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Huge fragments, sapp'd by the ceaseless flow, 

Till white and thandering down they go, 

Like the aralanche's snow 

On the Alpine Tales below, 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 

By the long and oft renewed 

Chai^g^ of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they fell, 

Heap'd, by the host of the infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

Nothing there, save death, was mute; 

Stroke, and thrust, and. flash, and cry 

For quarter, or for victory, 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder, 

Which makes the distant pities wonder 

How the sounding battle goes. 

If with them, or for their foes; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating yoice. 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 

With an echo dread and new: 

You might have heard it, on that day. 

O'er Salamis and Megara; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 

Even unto Piraeus bay. 

XXV. 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt. 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt; 
But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 
And all but the after carnage done. 
Sbriller shrieki now mingUng oomA 
Prom witbim the plunderM dome-. 

m 
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Hark to the haste of flyingf feet, 
That splash in the blood of the slippery street^ 
Bat here and there, where '? antage g^^und 
Against the foe may still be found. 
Desperate flproaps, of twelve or ten, 
Make a pause, and torn again— 
With banded backs against the wall, 
Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 

There stood an old man— his hairs were white, 
But his veteran arm was full of might: 
So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray* 
The dead before him, on that day, 
In a semicircle lay; 
Still he combated unwounded, 
TbcNigh retreating, unsurrounded. 
Many a scar of former fight 
Lurk'd beneath his corslet bright; 
But of every wound his body bore. 
Each and all had been ta'en before: 
Tboogh aged he was, so iron of limb, 
Few of our youth could cope with him; 
And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay, 
OutnumberM bis thin hairs of silver gray. 
From right to left his sabre swept: 
Many an Othman mother wept 
Sons that were unborn, when dipp'd 
His weapon first in Moslem gore, 
Ere his years could count a score. 
Of all he might have been the sire 
Who fell that day beneath his ire; 
For, aooleae left Jong years ago, 
Hi's wntbrnade fflany achildleaa £oe*. 
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And since the day, whea in the strait* 

His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent's iron hand did doom 

More than a human hooatomb. 

If shades by carnage be appeased, 

Patroclus^ spirit less was pleased 

Than his^Minotti's sod, who died 

Where Asia's bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where thousands before 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the shore ; 

What of them is left, to tell 

Where they lie, and how they fell? 
Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in their graves; 
But they live in the verse that immortality saves. 

XXVI. 
Hark to the Allah shout! a band 
Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand: 
Their leader's nervous arm is bare, 
Swifter to smite, and never to spare-* 
Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known: 
Others a gaudier giarb may show. 
To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe; 
Many a hand's on a richer hilt. 
But none on a steel more ruddily gilt; 
Many a loftier turban may wear; — 
Alp is but known by the white arm bare; 
Look through the thick of the fight, 'tis there! 
There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before; 
There is not a banner in Moslem war 

^la tbe xmnd battle aC the BUMi«k %i the I>m4um3Im« \amwa "^ 
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Will lure the Delbis half so far; 
It glances like a falling star; 
Where'er that mighty arm is seen, 
The bravest be, or late have been; 
There the cra?en cries for quarter 
Vainly to the vengeful Tartar; 
Or the hero, silent lying, 
Scorns to yield a groan in dying; 
Mustering his last feeble blow 
*Grainst the nearest levelPd foe^ 
Though faint beneath the mutual wound. 
Grappling on the g^ory ground. 

XXVII. 
Still the old man stood erect, 
And Alp's career m moment checked. 
*< Yield thee, Minotti; quarter take. 
For thine own, thy danghter's sake." 

" Never, renegade, never! 

Though the life of thj gift would last for ever.^ 

** Francesca!— Oh my promised bride! 

Most she too perish by thy pride?" 

" She is safe."— *' Where? where?"—" In hearen; 

From whence thy traitor soul is driren*- 

Far from thee, and undefiled." 

Grimly then Minotti smiled, 

As he saw Alp staggering bow 

Before his words, as with a blow. 

«* Oh God! when died she?"—" Yesternight— 

Nor weep I for her spirit's flight: 

Naae of my pure race shall be 
8l9veB to ikfahomet and tfaco 
Ckme oo/"— That challenge U in ^^\tfc^ 
^'sMlreatdj with the ri&ia! 
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While Miaotti's words were wreaking: 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Than his falchion*s point had found, 

Had the time allowM to wound, 

From within the neighbouring porch 

Of a long defended church, 

"Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew, 

The sharp shot dash'd Aip to the g^und; 

Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crashM through the brain of the infidel, 

Bonud he spun, and down he fell; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise, 

And then eternal darkness rank 

Ttirough all the palpitating trunk; 

Nought of life left, save a quirering 

Where his limbs were lightly shivering: 

They tum'd him on bis back; his breast 

And brow were stain'd with gore and dust, 

And through his lips the life-blood oozed» 

From its deep veins lately loosed; 

But in his pulse there was no throb^ 

Nor on his lips one dying sob; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 

Heralded his way to death: 

Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unaneal'd he pass'd away. 

Without a hope from mercy's aid,— 

To the last a renegade. 

xxvni. 

Fearfully the jell arose 
Of his foUowen^ and hia foea; . 
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These io joj, in fary those: 
Then again in conflict mixing, 
Chishing swords, and spears transfixing, 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, 
Horling warriors in the dust. 
Street by street, and foot by foot. 
Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his high command; 
With him, aiding heart and hand, 
The remnant of his gallant band. 
Still the church is tenable. 

Whence issued late the fated ball 

That half avenged the city's fall. 
When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell: 
Thither bending sternly back. 
They leave before a bloody track; 
And, with their faces to the foe. 
Dealing wounds with every blow, 
The chief, and his retreating train. 
Join to those within the fane; 
There they yet may breathe awhile. 
Sheltered by the massy pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief breathing-time! the turban'd host. 
With added ranks and raging boast. 
Press onwards with such strength and heats 
Their numbers balk their own retreat; 
For narrow the way that led to the spot 
Where still the Christians yielded iiol\ 
And ibe foremost^ if fearfiid, may 'vaasX^ Vr^ 

Through the niassj column to toruwtt^ ^''* 

Tbefperibrce, must do or die. 
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And fell the statues from their niche, 

And spoil the shrines of offering^ rich; 

And from each other's rude hands wrest 

The silver vessels saints had bless'd. 

To the high altar on they goj 

Oh, but it made a glorious show! 

On its table still behold 

The cup of consecrated gold; 

Massy and deep, a glittering prize. 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers' eyes ; 

That morn it held the holy wine, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine, 

Which his worshippers drank at the break of da; 

To shrive their souls ere they join'd in the fray. 

Still a few drops within it lay; 

And round the sacred table glow 

Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast: 

A spoil— the richest, and the last. 

xxxiir. 

So near they came, the nearest stretch'd 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach'd, 

When old JMinotti's hand 
Touch'd with the torch the train — 

'Tis fired! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 

The turban'd victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurl'd on high with the shiver'd fane. 

In one wild roar expired! 
The sbatter'd town — the walls thrown down— 
The waves a moment backward Y^exit— 
The bills that shake, although wntent. 
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As if an earthquake pass'd — 
The thousand shapeless things all driFen 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaFen , 

By that tremendous hiast — 
Proclaimed the desperate conflict o'er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 
tip to the sky like rockets go 
All that mingled there below : 
Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorch'd and shriFell'd to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strew'd the plain: 
Down the ashes shower like rain; 
Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles. 
With a thousand circling wrinkles; 
Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 
Scatter'd o'er the isthmus 1ay$ 
Christian or Moslem, which be they? 
Let their mothers see and say! 
When in cradled rest they lay, 
And each nursing mother smiled 
On the sweet sleep of her child, 
Little deem'd she such a day 
Would rend those tender limbs away. 
Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more; 
That one moment left no trace 
More of human form or face 
3aye a scatter'd scalp or bone: 
And down came blazing rafters, strown 
Around, and many a falling stone ^ 
Deeply diated in the clay, 
AJl blackened there and reeking \vj» 
AU the liviog tbinga that hoard 
J^»t deadly earth shock diaappeaV^-. 
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The wild birdsflew; the wild do^ flad. 
And hnwlio^ left the naburied dead; 
The camek frani their keepers broke; 
Tbediilant steer forsook the joke — 
The Dearer steed pluu^ o'er the plain, 
And butt hii girth, and (ore hit rein: 
The bull-rrog's note, rrom out the manh 
Deep-mouth'd arote, aod doublj hanh; 
The wolves jeU'd on (be oaveni'd hill 
Where echo ndl'd in thunder still: 
Thejackal'i troop, iugatber'doiy,* 
Baj'd from a^ compluDinglj, 
With a mii'd and moumfiil sound. 
Like cry iDg babe, and beaten bound : 
With •nddeo wing, and mffled breatt. 
The eag^ left his rocfcf nett. 
And DMDDted nearer to the inn, 
Hie okxidi bMiea(h him leeni'd so dnn; 
Their smoke atiail'd his startled be«k. 
And mado him hig^r soar »Dd shriek— 
Thos was Corinth lost oi 
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7Tief(mndationof the folbnving Story wiU be 
found parUy in the account of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty in the South Seas (in 1789) and partly in 
*'Jiariner^s Jiceount of the Tonga Islands^* 



THE ISLANB. 

CANTO I. 

I. 

The morniDg watch was oome; the veuel lay 
Her coDne, and gently made her liquid way; 
The cloven billow flashed from ofi'her prow 
In farrows formed by that majestic plough; 
The waters with their world were all before; 
Behind, the South Sea's many an islet sftre. 
The qaiet night, now dappling, 'gan to wane^ 
Dividing darkness from the dawning main; 
The dolphins, not unconscious of the day, 
Swam high, as eager of the coming ray; 
The stars from broader beams began to creqp, 
And lift their shining eyelids from the deep; 
The sail resumed its lately shadowed white, 
And the wind fluttered with a freshening flight: 
The purpling ocean owns the coming sun, 
But ere he break— a deed is to be done. 

II. 

The gallant Chief within his cabin slept, 
Secure in those by whom the watch was kept: 
His dreams were of Old England's welcome shore, 
Of toils rewarded, and of dangers o'er*, 
HtsDsune waa added to the glorioua toYL 
Of those who search the 8torin-BUTroi»ided7cAe. 
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The wont was over, and the rest seemed sure, 

And why should not his slumber be secure? 

Alas! his deck was trod by ua willing feet, 

And wilder hands woulQ hold the vessel's sheet; 

Young hearts, which languished for some sunny isle, 

Where summer years and summer women smile; 

Men without country, who, too long estranged, 

Had found no native home, or found it changed. 

And, half uncivilized, preferred the cave 

Of some soft savage to the uncertain wave — 

The gushing fruits that nature gave untilled; 

The wood without a path but where they willed; 

The field o'er which promiscuous plenty poured 

Ilerhorn; the equal land without a lord; 

The wish, — which ages have not yet subdued 

In man— to hxtk no mastei save his mood : 

The Earth, whose mine was on its face, unsold 

The glowing sun and produce all its gold; 

The freedom which can call each grot a home; 

The general garden, where all steps may roam, 

Where nature owns a nation as her child. 

Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild; 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth they know; 

Their unexploring navy, the canoe; 

Their sport the dashing breakers and the chase; 

Their strangest sight, an European face: — 

Such was the country which these strangers yearned 

To see again, a sight they dearly earned. 

III. 
Awake, bold Bligh ! the foe is at the gate ! 
Awake! awake! — Alas! it is too latol 
Fiercely beside thy cot the mutineer 
Stands, and proclaims the reign of rage and fear. 
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Thj limbs, are boand, the bayonet at thy breast, 
The hands, which trembled at thy Foice, arrest; 
Dragged o'er the deck, no more at thy command, 
The obedient helm shall veer, the sail expand; 
That sarage spirit, which would loll by wrath 
Its desperate escape from duty's path. 
Glares round thee, in the scarce beliering eyes 
Of those who fear the chief they sacrifice; 
For ne'er can man his conscience all assuage. 
Unless he drain the wine of passion, rage. 

IV. 

In vain, not silenced by the eye of death, 

Thou call'st the loyal with thy menaced breath:— 

They come not: they are few, and, oFerawed, 

Must acquiesce while sterner hearts applaud. 

In Tain thou dost demand the cause: a curse 

Is all the answer, with the threat of worse. 

Full in thine eyes is wared the glittering blade, 

Close to thy throat the pointed bayonet laid, 

The levelled muskets circle round thy breast 

In hands as steeled to do the deadly rest 

Thou dar'st them to their worst, exclaiming, ** Fire!'* 

But they who pitied not could yet admire: 

Some lurking remnant of their former awe 

Restrained them loi^r than their broken hw: 

They would not dip their souls at <mce in blood. 

But left thee to the mercies of the flood. 

V. 

*< Hoist out the boat!" was now the leader's cry. 
And who dare answer *< No" to Mutiny, 
In the first dawning of the drunken hour. 
The SatDTDalia o/ooboped-for pow«r^ 
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The boat is loirer'd with all the haste of hate, 
With its slight plaok between thee and thy fate; 
Her only czrgo sach a scant supply 
As promises the death their hands deny ; 
And just enough of water and of bread 
To keep, some days, the dying from the dead : 
Some cordage, canvass, sails, and lines, and twine, 
But treasures all to Hermits of the brine. 
Were added after, to the earnest prayer 
Of those who saw no hope save sea and air; 
And last, that trembling vassal of the Pole, 
The feeling compass. Navigation's Soul. 

VI. 

And now the self-elected Chief finds time 
To stun the first sensation of his crime. 
And raise it in his followers—*' Ho! the bowF' 
Lest passion should return to reason's shoal. 
** Brandy for heroes!" Burke could once exclaim- 
No doubt a liquid path to epic fame; 
And such the new-bom heroes found it here. 
And drained the draught with an applauding cheer. 
<< Huzza! for Otaheite!" was the cry; 
How strange such shouts from sons of Mutiny! 
The gentle island, and the genial soil, 
The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil; 
The courteous manners but from nature caught, 
The wealth unbearded, and the love unbought; 
Could these have charms for rudest sea-boys, driven 
Before the mast by every wind of Heaven 1 
And now, even now prepared with other's woes 
To earn mild Virtue's vain desire, repose 1 
Alas! such is our nature! all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same; 
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Our means, oar birth, our nation, and our nanie, 
Our fortune, temper, even our outward frame, 
Are far more potent o'er our yielding clay 
Than aught we know beyond our little day. 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within. 
Heard through Gain's silence, and o'er Glory's din: 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God! 

VII. 

The launch is crowded with the faithful few 

Who wait their Chief, a melancholy crew: 

But some remained reluctant on the deck 

Of that proud vessel— now a moral wreck-* 

And viewed their Captain's fate with piteous eyes; "^ 

While others scoffed his augured miseries. 

Sneered at the prospect of his pigmy sail. 

And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

The tender Nautilus who steers his prow^ 

The sea- bom sailor of his shell canoe, 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 

Seems far less fragile, and alas! more free! 

He, when the lightning- winged Tornados sweep 

The surge, is safe — his port is in the deep— 

And triumphs o'er the Armadas of mankind. 

Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind. 

VIII. 
When all was now prepared, the vessel clear 
Which hailed her master in the mutineer— 
A seaman, less obdurate th^n his mates. 
Showed the vain pity which but irritates; 
Watched his late Chieftain with exploring eye, 
And told, iu signs, repentant sympalYiy *, 
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Held the oioist sbaddook to his parched mouth, 
Which felt exhaoitioD'B deep and bitter drouth: 
But soon observed, this guardian was wtthdrawo, 
Nor further Mercy clouds rebellion's dawn* 
Then forward stepped the bold and froward boj 
His chief had cherished only to destroy, 
And pointing to the helpless prow beneath, 
£zciaimed, ** Depart at once! delay is death!** 
Yet then, even then, his feelings ceased not all: 
In that last moment could a word recal 
Remorse for the black deed as yet half done, 
And what he hid from many showed to one : 
When Bligh in stem reproach demanded where 
Was now bis g^teful sense of former care? 
Wherfe all his hopes to see his name aspire 
And blazon Britain's thousand glories higher? 
His feverish lips thus broke their gloomy spell, 
« 'Tis that! 'tis that! I am in HeU! in Hell!" 
No more he said; but ui^ng to the bark 
His Chief, commits him to his fragile ark: 
These the sole accents from his tongue that fell, 
But volumes lurked below his fierce farewell. 

IX. 

The arctic sun rose broad* abore the wave; 
The breeze now sunk, now whispered from his cave; 
Ab CD the iGolian harp, his fitful wings 
Now swelled, now fluttered o'er his ocean strings. 
With slow, despairing oar, the abandoned skiff 
Ploughs its drear progress to the scarce-seen cliff, 
Which lifts its peak a cloud above the main; 
T^al boat and ship shall never meet again! 
Bat 'tis not mine to tell their ta\e ot gtvel. 
Their conatant peril and their 8ca»t reUel', 
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Their days of danger, and their nigfhts of pain. 
Their manly courage even when deemed in rain; 
The sapping^ famine, rendering scarce a son 
Known to bis mother in the skeleton; 
The ills that lessened still their little store, 
And starved eren Hunger till he wrung no more; 
The varying frowns and favours of the deep, 
That now almost engulfs, then leaves to creep 
With crazy oar and shattered strength along 
The tide that yields reluctant to the strong; 
The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds that burst 
Above their naked bones, and feels delight 
In the cold drenching of the stormy night,^ 
And from the outspread canvass gladly wrings 
A drop to moisten Life's all gasping springs; 
The savage foe escaped, to seek again 
More hospitable shelter from the main; 
The ghastly spectres which were doomed at last 
To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 
As ever the dark annals of the deep 
Disclosed for man to dread or woman weep. 

X. 

We leave them to their fate, but not unknown 
Nor unredrest! Revenge may have her own: 
Roused discipline aloud proclaims their cause, 
And injured natives urge their broken laws. 
Pursue we on his track the mutineer, , 
Whom distant vengeance had not taught to fear. 
Wide o'er the wave — away! away! away I 
Once more bis eyes shall hail the we\coaie>^%:3% 
Oace more tbe happy diores wit\iOUt ^ \acvr 
deceive tbe outlaws wbom they lalcAy w»^^ * 

VOL, fr/.— F 
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Nature, and Nature's Goddess— Woman— woos 

To lands wKei«« x^® ^^^^ consoience, none acciue; 

Where all partake the earth without dispute, 

And bread it«If is gatheredas a fruitj* 

Vf hert BUM contest the fields, the woods, the streams :— - 

1>ie GoMIess Age, where Gold disturbs no dreams, 

lobabitt or inhabited the shore, 

T^ll Knrope taught them better than before, 

Bestowed her customs, and amended theirs, 

Hvt left their vices also to their heirs. 

j^iray with this! behold them as they were, 

00 good with Nature, or with Nature err. 

** Hossa! for Otaheite!" was the cry, 

As stately swept the gallant ressel by. 

Tte breeze springs up; the lately flapping sail I 

Extends its arch before the growing gale; J 

In swifter ripples stream aside the seas, C 

Which her bold bow flings ofi'with dashing ease. |J 

Thus Argo ploughed the Euzine's riigin foam; J 

But those she wafted still looked back to home-* \ 

These spurn their country with their rebel bark, { 

And fly her as the raven fled the ark; 

And yet they seek to nestle with the dove, 

And tame their fiery spirits down to love. 

* The now celebnted bread fruit, to tnuiipkuit which Cttttein B!id>'* 
cipedition wtf undertaliien. ^^ 
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CANTO ir. 

I. 

How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai/ 

When snmmer's sun went down the ooral bay J 

Come, let us to the islet's softest shade, 

And hear the warbling birds! the damsels said: 

The wood-dore Arom the forest depth shall coo. 

Like Voices of the gods from Bdlotoo ; 

Well cull the flowers that grow above the dead, 

For these most bloom where rests the warrior's head; 

And we will sit in twilight's face, and see 

The sweet moon glancing through the tooa tree, 

The lofty accents of whose sighing bough 

Shall sadly please us as we lean below; 

Or climb the steep, and riew the surf in rain 

Wrestle with rocky giants o'er the main, 

Which spurn in columns back the baffled spray. 

How beautiful are these! how happy they. 

Who, from the toil and tumult of their li?es. 

Steal to look down where nought but Ocean striFes! 

Eren he too loves at times the blue lagoon. 

And smooths his ruffled mane beneath the moon. 

* Tbe lint thrae teetkmi are taken fVom an aetoal mbk of the Tonpi 
Idanden of wbidb a prow tnuuladon is giren. in Mariner** aceoant of tfie 
Tonga bland*. Toohomd is rut however one of them: fant was one of 
those where Christian and the jnutineeri took reiVige. I have altered and 
l,b«t have retained aa mmA as pooihle of lihe q^ 
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II. 
Tea— from the lepulchre we'll gather flowen, 
Theu feast like spirits in their promised bowers^ 
Then piaoge and rerel in the roUing surf. 
Then lay our limbs along the tender tiirf» 
And, wet and shining from the sportiFe toil, 
Anoint oar bodies with the fragrant oil, 
And plait oar garlands, gathered from the grave, 
And wear the wreaths that sprung from out the braye. 
But lo! night comes, the Mooa wooes us back. 
The sound of mats are heard along our track;. 
AooD the torcldight dance shall fling its sheen 
In flashing mazes o'er the Marly's green; 
And we too will be there; we too recal 
The memory bright with many a festiFal, 
Ere Fiji blew the shell of war, when foes 
For the first time were wafted in canoes. 
Alas! for them the flower of mankind bleeds: 
Alas! for them our fields are rank with weeds: 
Forgotten is the rapture, or unknown, 
Of wandering with the moon and lore alone. 
Bat be it so: — f^ taught as how to wield 
The club, and rain oar arrows o'er the field; 
Now let them reap the harvest of their art! 
Bat feast to-night! to-morrow we depart. 
Strike ap the dance, the cava bowl fill high, 
T)rain every drop!— to-morrow we may die. 
In summer garments be our Umbs arrayed; 
Around oar waists the Tappa's white displayed; 
Thick wreaths shall form our Coronal, like Spring's, 
And round our necks shall glance the Hooni strings; 
So shall their brighter hues contrast the glow 
Of the dosk- bosoms that beat l^h below. 
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III. 

Bat now the dance is o'er— yet stay awhile; 
Ah, pause! nor yet put out the social smile. 
To-morrow for the Mooa we depart, 
But not to-night— to-night is for the heart 
Again bestow the wreaths we gently woo, 
Ye young enchantresses of gay Licoo! 
How lorely are your forms! how every sense 
Bows to your beauties, soflenedt but intense. 
Like to the flowers on Mataloco's steep. 
Which fling their fragrance for athwart the deep : 
We too will see Licoo; but— -oh! my heart— 
What do I say? to-morrow we depart 

IV. 
Thus rose a song — the harmony of times 
Before the winds blew Europe o'er these climes. 
True, they had vices — such are Nature's growth— 
But only the Barbarian's— we have both: 
The sordor of civilization, mixed 
With all the savage which man's fall hath fixed. 
Who hath not seen Dissimulation's reign. 
The prayers of Abel linked to deeds of Cain? 
Who such would see, may from his lattice view 
The Old world more degraded than the New,— 
Now new no more, save where Columbia rears 
Twin giants, bom by Freedom to her spheres, 
Where Chimborazo, over air, earth, wave, 
Glares with his Titan eye, and sees no slave. 

V. 
Such was this ditty of Tradition's days, 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 

F 2 
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In song, where Fame as yet hath left oo sign 
Beyond the sonndi whose charm is half diFine; 
Which leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 
Bat yields yonng History all to harmony, 
A boy Achilles, with the Centaur's lyre 
In hand, to teach him to surpass his sire. 
For one long cherished ballad's simple stare, 
Rung from the rock, or mingled with the ware, 
Or from the babbling streamlet's g^rassy side^ 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide. 
Hath greater power o'er each true heart and ear, 
Than all the columns Conquest's minions rear; 
Inrites, when Hieroglyphics are a theme 
For sages' labours or the student's dream; 
Attracts, when History's volumes are a toil, — 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling's soil. 
Such was this rude rhyme— rhyme is of the rude — 
But such inspired the Norseman's solitude. 
Who came and conquered; such, wherever rise 
Lands which no foes destroy or civilize, 
Exist: and what can our accomplished art 
Of verse do more than reach the awakened heart' 

VI. 

And sweetly now those untaught melodies 

Broke the luxurious silence of the skies. 

The sweet siesta of a summer day. 

The tropic afternoon of Toobonai, 

When every flower was bloom, and air was balm. 

And the first breath began to stir the palm. 

The first yet voiceless wind to urge the wave 

AH gently to refresh the thirsty cave. 

Where sat the songstress with the stranger boy, 

Who taught h^r passion's desolating joy, 
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Too powerful over every heurt, but most 
O'er those who know not how it may be hist ; 
O'er those who, burning^ in the new-bom fire, 
Like martyrs revel in their funeral pyre, 
With snch'deTotion to their ecstasy. 
That life knows no snch rapture as to die: 
And die they do; for earthly life has nought 
Matched with that burst of nature, even in thought: 
And all our dreams of better life above 
But close in one eternal gush of love. 

VII. 
There sate the gentle savage of the wild, 
In growth a woman, though in years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
Where nought is ripened rapidly save crime; 
The infant of an infant world, as pure 
From Nature — lovely, warm, and premature; 
Dusky like Night, but Night with all her stars, 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spars ; 
Witti eyes that wore a language and a spell, 
A fimn like Aphrodite's in her shell; 
With all her loves around her on the deep. 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep; 
Yet full of life — for through her tropic cheek 
The blush would make its way, and all but speak; 
The sun-bom blood suffus'd her neck, and threw 
O'er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened wave. 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 
Such was this daughter of the Southern Seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies, 
To bear the bark of others' happiness. 
Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew VeMv. 
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Her wild and warm yet faithful bosom knew 

No joy like what it gSLve; her hopes ne'er drew 

Anght from ezperieDce, that chill touchstone, whose 

Sad proof reduces all things from their hues: 

She feared no ill, because she knew it not, 

Or what she knew was soon— too soon — forgot; 

Her smiles and tears had passed, as light winds pass 

0*er lakes, to ruffle, not destroy their glass, 

Whose depths unsearch'd, and fountains from the hill, 

Bestore their surface, in itself so still. 

Until the earthquake tear the Naiad's cave. 

Root up the spring, and trample on the ware, 

And drush the living waters to a mass, 

The amphibious desert of the dank morass! 

And must their fate be hers? The eternal change 

But grasps humanity with quicker range; 

And they who fJaiU, but fall as worlds will fall, 

To rise, if just, a spirit o'er them all. 

VIII. 
And who is he? the blue-eyed northern child 
Of isles more known to man, but scarce less wild; 
The fair-haired offspring of the Hebrides, 
Where roars th^ Pentland with its whirling seas; 
Rocked in his cradle by the roaring wind, 

, The tempest-bom in body and in mind, 
His young eyes opening on the ocean-foam, 
Had from that moment deemed the deep his home, 
The giant comrade of his pensive moods, 
The sharer of his craggy solitudes. 
The only mentor of his youth, where'er 
JEtJs bark was bornc^ the sport of wave and air, 

A careless fbiog, who placed hia cboice \nc\ABQe> 
IVurst by the iegeads of bis land'a Tomance-, 
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£ag«r (o bopt, but not leu finn to bear, 
Acqnainted witli all fe«liiig;s laTe deipair. 
Flftcad in the Arab'* clime, he iroold bare been 
A» bold a lOTer as the sands hare te«D, 
And brared their thirst with a» eoduTiiig lip 
Ai libmael, wafted on bn deaert-»hip;* 
Fixed apon Chili's shore, a proad Cacique, 
On Hellas' moantainB, a rebellioDi Oreekj 
Bom in & tent, perhaps a Tamerlane; 
Bred to a throne, perbaps unfit to reign. 
For the same aonl that reads it* path to sway. 
If reared to lucb, can find no further prey 
Beyond itself, and must retrace its wayif 
PluopQg forplaasnre into pain; the same 
Sfurit which made a Nero, Bone's worst shame, 
A hnmbler state and discipline of heart 
Had formed bis glorious namesake's coaDterpart'4 
Bat ^rant hia rices, grant them all his own, 
'B/aw small their Ibeatn without « throne! 

rx. 

Tboa imilest, — these comparisons seem high 
To those wbo scan all things with dacded eye; 
Linked with the unknown name of one whose doom 
Has am^t to do with glory or with Borne, 
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With ChUi, Hellas, or with Araby, 

Thou smilestt— Smile; 'tis better thus than sigh; 

Tet such he might hare been; he was a man, 

A soaring spirit ever in the van, 

A patriot hero or despotic chief. 

To form a nation's glory or its |prief, 

Bom under auspices which makes ns more 

Or less than we delight to ponder o'er. 

But these are visions; say, what was he here^ 

A blooming boy, a truant mutineer. 

The fair-haired Torquil, free as Ocean's spray , 

The husband of the bride of Toobonai. 

X. 
By Neuha's side he sate, and watched the waterS|-— 

Neuha, the sun-flower of the Island daughters. 

Highborn (a birth at which the herald smiles, 

Without a scutcheon for these secret isles) 

Of a long race, the raliant and the free, 

The naked knights of savage chivalry, 

Whose grassy cairns ascend along the shore. 

And thine,— I've seen,— Achilles! do no more. 

She, when the thunder-bearing strangers came 

In vast oanoes begirt with bolts of flame, 

Topped with tall trees, which loftier than the palm^ 

Seemed rooted in the deep amidst its calm; 

But when the winds awaken'd, shot forth wings 

Broad as the cloud along the horizon flings. 

And swayed the waves, like cities of the sea. 

Making the very billows look less free; — 

She, with her paddling oar and dancing prow, 

Shot through the surf, like rein-deer through the snow, 

Swift-gliding o'er the breaker's whitening edge, 

I^/giit as a Nereid ia her ocean sledge. 
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And grazed and irondered at the g^ant bulk, 

Which beared from ware to ware its trampling bulk: 

The anchor dropped, it lay along the deep, 

Like a huge lion in the sun asleep 

While round it swarm'd the proas' flitting chain, 

Like summer bees that hum around his mane. 

XL • 

The white man landed; need the rest be told! 

The New World stretched its dusk hand to the Old; 

Each was to each a marrel, and the tie 

Of wonder warmed to better sympathy. 

Kind was the welcome of the sun-bom sires, 

And kinder still their daughters' gentler fires. 

Their union grew; the children of the storm 
Found beauty linked with many a dusky form; 
While these in turn admired the paler glow, 
Which seemed so white in climes that knew no snow. 
The chace, the race, the liberty to roam, 
The soil where erery cottage showed a home; 
The sea-spread net, the lightly-launohed canoe, 
Which stemmed the studded Archipelago, 
O'er whose blue bosom rose the starry isles; 
The healthy slumber, earned by sportive toils ; 
The palm, the loftiest Dryad of the woods. 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods^ 
While eagles scarce build higher than the crest 
Which shadows o'er the vineyard in her breast; 
The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa's root, 
Which bears at once the cup, and milk, and fruit; 
The bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The unreaped hanrest of onfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpnrcbMed tg;rav«&^ 
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And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 
A priceless market for tbepitherip; guest; 
These, with the lazuries of seas and woods, 
The airy jojs of social solitudes, 
Tamed each rude wanderer to the sympathies 
Of those who were more happy if less wise. 
Did more than Europe's discipline had done, 
And ci?ilized civilization's son! 

XII. 
Of these, and there was many a willing pair, 
Nenha and Torqnil were not the least fair: 
Both children of the isles, though distant far; 
Both bom beneath a sea-presiding star; 
Both nourished amidst Nature's natiye scenes, 
LoyM to the last whateyer interrenes 
Between us and our childhood's sympathy. 
Which still rererts to what first caught the eye. 
He who first met the Highlands' swelling^ blue. 
Will lore each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face. 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 
Long have I roam'd through lands which are not m 
Adored the Alp, and lored the Appenine, 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove's Ida and Olympus crown the deep: 
But 'twas not all long ages' lore, nor all 
Ifieir nature held me in their thrilling thrall; 
The infant rapture still survived the boy. 
And Looh-na-gar with Ida looked o'er Trojy* 

• * When reryjwmgt about dght yeatB of age. 'after an attack 

seaHet Ararat Aberdeen, I was removed^ iiie8lMi\«A^na«^aD«otk( 

/Mndt. HOK JptuMcd oecaiionaUy tome «imint!n,UMi ttom < >a> ^ 

date my tore o/moantainoai conntiiet. I caxi never fcirRi tba 

'^iTTMfyji/lennutftiQ £ngtand,of the only tbia^^liiaAVsom w 
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Mixed Celtic memories with the Phiygiao mount, 
And Highland linns with Castalie's clear fount 
Forg^Fe me, Homer's uniTersal shade! 
ForgiFO me, Phoebus! that my fancy strayed; 
The North and Nature taught me to adore 
Tour scenes sublime, from those belo?ed before. 

xni. 

The love which maketh all things fond and fair, 
The youth which makes one rainbow of the air. 
The dangers past, that make eren man enjoy 
The pause in which he ceases to destroy. 
The mutual beauty, which the sternest feel 
Strike to their hearts Uke lightning to the steel, 
United the half savage and the whole, 
Thcmaid and boy, in one absorbing souL 
No more the thundering memory of the fight 
Wrapt his weaned bosom in its dark delight; 
No more the irksome restlessness of Rest, 
Disturbed him like the eagle in her nest. 
Whose whetted beak and far- pervading eye 
Darts for a victim over all the sky; 
His heart was tamed to that voluptuous state, 
At once Elysian and effeminate. 
Which leaves no laurels o'er the hero's urn;— • 
These wither when for aught save blood they bum; 
Tet when their ashes in their nook are laid. 
Doth not the myrtle leave as sweet a shade? 
Had CsBsar known but Cleopatra's kiss, 
Rome bad been free, the world had not been his. 
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Aod what have Caesar's deeds, and Caesar's fame^ 
Done for the eartb? We feel them in our shame: 
The gory sanction of bis glory stains 
The rust which tyrants cherish on our chains, 
Though Glory, Nature, Reason, Freedom, bid 
Roused miUions do what single Brutus did, — 
Sweep. these mere mock-birds of the despot's song 
From the tall bough where they have perched so long. 
Still are we hawked at by such mousing owls. 
And take for falcons those ignoble fowls. 
When but a word of freedom would dispel 
These bugbears, as their terrors show too welL 

XV. 

Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 
Neuha, the South &ea girl, was all a wife. 
With no distracting world to call her off 
From love, with no society to scoff 
At the new transient flame ; no babbling crowd 
Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 
Or with adulterous whisper to alloy 
Her duty, and her glory, and her joy; 
With faith and feelings naked as her form. 
She stood as stands a rainbow in a storm, 
Changing its hues with bright variety, 
But still expanding lovelier o'er the sky, 
How'er its arch may swell, its colours move. 
The cloud-compelling harbinger of Love. 

XVI. 

Here, in this grotto of the wave- worn shore, 
They passed the Tropic's red meridian o'er; 
Nor long the hours — they never paused o'«r tiine^ 
Unbroken by the clock's funereal chime, 
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Which deals the daily pittance of our span. 
And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deemed they of the future or the pasti 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast: 
Their hour-glass was the sea-sand, and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tower; 
They reckoned not, whose day was but an hour; 
The nightingale, their only Fesper beU, 
Sung sweetly to the rose the day's farewell;* 
The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep, 
As in the North he mellows o'er the deep, 
But fiery, full and fierce, as if he left 
The world forerer, earth of light bereft, 
Plunged with red forehead down along the wave, 
As dires a hero headlong to his graye. 
Then rose they, looking first along the skies, 
And then for light into each other's eyes. 
Wondering that summer showed so brief a sun, 
And asking if indeed the day were doneP 

XVII. 

And let not this seem strange; the derotee 

Lives not in earth, but in his ecstasy; 

Around him days and worlds are heedless driven. 

His sool is gone before his dust to heaven. 

Is love less potentf No— his path is trod, 

Alike uplifted gloriously to God; 

Or linked to all we know of heaven below, 

The other better self, whose joy or wo 

Is more than ours; the all-absorbing flame 

Which, kindled by another, g^ws the same, 

* Ike now weU-knowB itoiy of the lovet of ti^ «i«jhd»!|Bdib vb& imk^ 

nrrflantlir mnrr trinn ■lliiilfiif tn.lMJBiiwfnili uWi tkirffftai "^ "^^ '""^ 
tenat lo Che JBMtwn reafar. 
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Wrapt in one blaze; the ptire, yet faneral pHe, 

Where gentle hearts, like Bramins, sit and smile. 

Ho*v often we forget, all time, when lone, 

Adiniring Nature's universal throne, 

HcT woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 

Reply of hers to our intelligence! 

Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 

Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 

Without a feeling in their silent tears? 

No, no; — they woo and clasp us to their spheres, 

Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 

Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 

Strip off this fond and false identity! — 

Who thinks of self, when gazing on the sky? 

And who, though gazing lower, ever thought. 

In the young moments ere the heart is taught 

Time'b lesson, of man's baseness or his own? 

All nature is his realm, and Love his throne. 

XVIII. 
Neuha arose, and Torquil; twilight's hour 
Came sad and softly to their rocky bower. 
Which, kindling by degrees its dewy spars. 
Echoed their dim light to the mustering stars. 
Slowly the pahr, partaking Nature's calm, 
Sought out their cottage, built beneath the palm; 
Now smiling and now silent, as the scene; 
Lovely as Love — ihe spirit! when serene. 
The i)cean scarce spoke louder with bit sirell. 
Than breathes his mimic rourmnrtr in the shell* 

*Xftfae reader will Bpp]^ to hu ear the iea*iliell on hii cbimne j-ptai 

Ae will be Bwue ot what n ■llniAed to. If tbft hUL ihiMSil«{i«wr ohMW 

be wiU6ud in ^'Gebjr" the game idaa better coBQiKue^Vii tvo^GMik-T 

poem Inerw ttad, but kave liaard tbe Unca wmMl^ \k^ V^'"^^'^?^ 

^«Mfer-N,Ao «aenu to be of a dMhnm oiferfoa ««WL?cSS!V2 

*«««Briy Beffew, who qiudi&fldit,in^iaK««rto ifc* CiWm^^ 
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As, far divided from his parent deep, 
The sea bora infant ories, and will not sleep, 
Raising* bis little plaint in rain, to rare 
For tbe broad bosom of his nursing wa?e: 
The woods^drooped darkly, as inclined to rest, 
Tbe Tropic bird wheeled rockward to his nest. 
And the blue sky spread round them like a lake 
Of peace, where piety her thirst might slake. 

XIX. 
But through the palm and plaintain, hark, a Yoice! 
Not such as would hare been a lover's choice, 
In such an hour, to break the air so still; 
No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill. 
Striking the strings of Nature, rock and tree, 
Those best and earliest lyres of harmony. 
With echo for their chorus; nor the alarm 
Of the loud war-whoop to dispel thecharro; 
Nor the soliloquy of the hermit owl, 
Exhaling ail his solitary soul, 
Tbe dim though lai*ge-eyed winged anchorite, 
Who peals his dreary poean o'er the night; — 
But a loud, king, and naval whistle, shrill 
As ever startled through a sea-bird*s bill ; 
And then a pause, and then a hoarse ** Hallo! 
Torquil! my boy! what cheer? Ho, brother, ho!" 
** Who bails?" cried Torquil; following with his eye 
The sound. *' Here's one," was all the brief reply. 

XX. 

But here the herald of the self-same mouth 
Came breathing o'er the aromatic south, 

trothk Jareaal, mm tmh of tbe wont kdA mott Vmmft A«i«^\^^«"^ ^] 
CO Mr, Landor, tbe aatbur of Oebir, lo quii^el, «nA ol 'W'^J^ 
Mm wbiebrie with Murtial or Catnllut in o\MC«in(«l^ ^x^3b»««" 
Mtt Mir, Soatbey addremea U» deeluua^Hi miKBSt tavw^l^ 
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Not like a <* bed of violets" on the gale, . 

But sQch as wafts its cloud o'er grog or ale, 

Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had blows 

Its gentle odoars oFer either zone, 

And puffed where'er winds rise or waters roll. 

And wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 

Opposed its vapour as the lightning flashed, 

And reeked, midst mountain- billows unabash'd, 

To .£olus a constant sacrifice. 

Through every change of all the varying skies. 

And what was he who bore it? — I may err. 

But deem him sailor or philosopher.* 

Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 

Cheers the Tar's labour or the Turkman's rest; 

Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 

Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe. 

When tipp'd with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 

More dazzling when daring in full dress; 

Tet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties — Give me a cigar! 

XXI. 

Through the approaching darkness of the wood 
A human figure broke the solitude. 
Fantastically, it may be, arrayed, 
A seaman in a savage masquerade; 
Such as appears to rise out from the deep, 
When o'er the Line the merry vessels sweep, 

* Hobbei, the fkther of Loeke^i and other philMOphy, wassn ianu 
wnflfcfljvtfviB IQ jipm beyond somputstioii. 
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And the rough SaturDalia of the Tar 
Flock o'er the deck, in Neptune's borrowed car,'*' 
And pleated the God of Ocean sees his name 
"Revive once more, thoug^h but in mimic game 
Of his true sons, who riot in a breeze 
Undreamt of in his native Cjclades. 
Still the old god delights, from out the main, 
To snatch some glimpses of his ancient reign. 
Our sailor's jacket, though in ragged trim, 
His constant pipe, which never yet burned dim, 
His foremast air, and somewhat rolling gait. 
Like his dearFessel, spoke his former state; 
But then a sort of kerchief round his head. 
Net OTer tightly bound, nor nicely spread; 
And stead of trowsers (ah! too early torn! 
For even the mildest woods will have their thorn) 
A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles and hat; 
His naked feet and neck, and sunburnt face, 
Perchance might suit alike with either race. 
His arms were all his own, our Europe's growth, 
Which two worlds bless for civilizing both; 
The musket swung behind his shoulders broad. 
And somewhat stooped by his marine abode» 
Bat brawny as the boar's; and hung beneath, 
His cutlass drooped, unconscious of a sheath. 
Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 
Linked to his belt, a matrimonial pair — 
(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff. 
Though one missed fire, the other would go ofF,) 
These, with a bayonet, not so freed from rust 
As when the arm-chest held its brighter trust, 

* This rough bat joTkl cevenumy, used in eroMiiiK tbe Uda^IimM^^ 
•CtflB and ao well described, tkttit ascd Mihs u«mikMi^iiw(^^>^ 
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Completed his accoutrements, as Night 
Surveyed him in his garb heteroclite. 

XXII. 
** What cheer, Ben Bunting?" cried (when in full Tiev 
Our new acquaintance) Torquil, ** Aught of new?" 
** £y, ey," quoth Ben, ** not new, but news enow; 
A strange sail in the offing." — '' Sail! and howl 
What! could you make her out^ It cannot be; 
IVe seen no rag of canvass on the sea " 
** Beiike,'' said Ben, *^ you might not from the bay, 
But from the bluff-head, where I watched to-day, 
I saw her in the doldrums; for the wind 
Was light and baffling." — ** When the sun declined 
Where layshet had she anchored 1"—'^ No, but still 
She bore down on us, till the wind grew still." 
<< Her flag?" — *« I had no glass; but fore and aft, 
Egad, she seemed a wicked looking craft." 
*' Armed?" — *^ I expect so: — sent on the look-out; — 
'Tis time, belike, to put our helm about." 
<' About?— Wbate'er may have us new in chace, 
We'll make no running fight, for that were base; 
We will die at our quarters, like true men." 
<* £y, ey; for that, 'tis all the same to Ben." 
*< Does Christian know thisl" — *< Aye; he has piped all 
To quarters. They are furbishing the stands [hands 
Of arms; and we have got some guns to bear. 
And scaled them. Ton are wanted." — ^* That's but fair. 
And if it weire not, mine is not the soul 
To leave my comrades helpless on the shoal. 
My Neuha! ah! and must my fate pursue 
Not me alone, but one so sweet and true? 
But whatsoe'er betide, ah, Neuha! now 
UiuntiB me Dot; the hovr will not allow 
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A tear; I am thioe whateyer interFeoes!" 

.«< Right, '^ quoth Ben, <' that will do for the marines."* 

* ** Ttet will do for the marines, but the lailon wonH believe it.** is an 
•M Mjing; aiMl oae of the few fragments of fonnerjealoiuie* wwcfa itiU 
•wrire On jot only) between thete gaUant mnriees* 
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CANTO III. 

L 
Ths fi^ht was o'er; the flashing^ tbroagfa the gloom. 
Which robes the cannon as he wings a tomb. 
Had ceased; and solphnry yaponrs upward driren 
Had left the earth, and bat polluted heaven: 
The rattling roar which rung in every Yolley 
Had left the echoes to their melanchdj; 
No more they shrieked their horror, boom ibr boom; 
The strife was done, the Tanquisbed had their doom; 
The mutineers were crushed, dispersed, or ta'en. 
Or liyed to deem the happiest were the slain. 
Few, few escaped, and these were hunted o'er 
The isle they lored beyond their native ihore. 
No further home was their's, it seemed, on earth, 
Once reoeg^es to that which gave them birth; 
Traced like wild beasts, like them they sought the wik 
As to a mother's bosom flies the child; 
But vainly wolves and lioos seek their den. 
And still more vainly, men escape from men. 

ir. 

Beneath a rock whose jotting base protrudes 
Far over ocean in his fiercest moods, 
When scaling his enormous crag, the wave 
Itbntied down headlong like the foremost brave, 
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And faUs back on the foamiDp crowd behind, 

Which fight beneath the banners of the wind, 

But DOW at rest, a little remnant drew 

Together, bleeding, thirsty, faint and few ; 

But still their weapons in their hands, and still 

With something of the pride of former will, 

As men not all unused to meditate, 

And strive much more than wonder at their fate. 

Their present lot was what they had foreseen. 

And dared as what was likely to hare been; 

Yet still the lingering hope, which deemed their lot 

Not pardoned, but nnsouglit for or foigot. 

Or trusted that, if sought, their distant caFes 

Might still be missed amidst the world of waves. 

Had weaned their thoughts in part from what they saw 

And felt the yengeance of their country's law. 

Their sea-gpreen isle, their guilt-won paradise. 

No more could shield their virtue or their vice: 

Their better feeliugs, if such were, were thrown 

Back on themselves, — their sins remained alone. 

Proscribed even in their second country^ they 

Were lost; in vain the world before them lay; 

All outlets seemed secured. Their new alKes 

Had fouglit and bled in mutual sacrifice; 

But what availed the club and spear and arm 

Of Hercules, against the sulphury charm, 

The magic of the thunder, which destroyed 

The warrior ere his strength could be employed^ 

Dug, like a spreading pestilence, the grave 

No less of human bravery than the brave!* 

* Arebidtinus, King of SparU, and a«m of Ageakni, when he «wa 
niaehine invented for the caiUng of •tones and dartt,exclaimed that it wai 
the ** Grave of Valour." The lame itory has been told of wBOie iBoiiptf^ 
the int application of gnnpoivdcr, %ut ^Out «n|gM3^ «wiKAnftftN& ^^^ 
luch. 
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Their own scant namben acted all the fevr 
Against the many oft will dare and do; 
But thoug^b the choice seems native to die free, 
Even Greece can boast but one ThemopylsB, 
Till WAD when she has forged her broken chain 
Back to a sword, and dies and lives again! 

III. 

Beside the jutting rock the few appeared, 
Like the last remnant of the red- deer's herd; 
Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect worn. 
But still the hunter's blood was on their horn. 
A little stream came tumblmg from the height. 
And straggling into ocean as it might, 
Its boanding chrystal frolicked in the ray. 
And gushed from cleft to crag with saitless spray; 
Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
And fresh as innocence and more secure, 
Its silver torrent glittered o'er the deep. 
As tlie shy chamois' eye o'erlooks the steep, 
While far below the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean's AJpine azure rose and fell. 
To this young spring they rushed,— all feelings first 
Absorbed in Fashion's and in Nature's thirst, 
Drank as they do who drink their last, and threw 
Their arms aside to revel in its dew ; 
Cooled their scorched throats, and washed the gory stain 
From wounds whose only bandage might be chains; 
Then, when their drought was quenched looked sadl 
As wondering how so many still were found [rounc 
Alive and fetterless: — but silent all. 
Each sought his fellow's eyes as if to call 
On him for language, which his lips denied, 
Aa though ihtvt voices with their cause had died. 
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IV. 
Stem, and aloof a little from the rest, 
Stood ChristiaD, with his arms across his chest. 
The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once spread 
Along his cheek was livid now as lead; 
His light hrown locks so graceful in their flow 
Now rose like startled vipers o'er his hrow. 
Still as a statue, with his lips comprest 
To stifle even the breath within his breast, 
Fast by the rock, all menacing but mute. 
He stood; and save a slight beat of his foot. 
Which deepened now and then the sandy dint 
Beneath bis feel, his form seemed turned to flint 
Some paces further Torquil leaned his head 
Against a bank, and spoke not, but he bled, — 
Not mortally— -his worst wound was within ! 
His brow was pale, his blue eyes sunken in, 
And blood drops sprinkled o'er his yellow hair 
Showed that his faintness came not from despair. 
But nature's ebb. Beside him was another, 
Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother, — 
Ben Bunting, who essayed to wash, and wipe, 
And bind his wound-^theo calmly lit his pipe, 
A trophy which survived an hundred fights, 
A beacon which had cheered ten thousand nights* 
The fourth aud last of this deserted group 
Walked up and down— 4it times would stand, then stoop 
To pick a pebble up — then let it drop- 
Then hurry as in haste — then quickly stop — 
Then cast his eyes on his companions*— then 
Half whistle half a tune, and pause agaiki*^ 
And then bis former movements would redouble, 
With something between carelesaneis and trouble^ 

VOL. yi.— H 
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This is a loogf description, but applies 
To scarce five minutes past before the ejes; 
But yet what minutes! Moments like to these 
Rend men's lives into immortalities. 

V. 
At length Jack Skyscrape, a mercurial man, 
Who fluttered over all tbingfs like a fan, 
More brave than firm, and more disposed to dare 
And die at once than wrestle with despair, 
Exclaimed *' 6— d damn!'' Those syllables intense,- 
Nucleus of Eng^land's native eloquence, 
As the Turk's ''Allah!" or the Roman's more 
Pag^an " Proh JupiterJ*' was wont of yore 
To give their first impressions ^uch a vent, 
By way of echo to embarrassment. 
Jack was embarrassed,— never bero more. 
And as he knew not what to say, he swore: 
Nor swore in vain; the long congenial sound 
Revived Ben Bunting from bis pipe profound; 
He drew it from his mouth, and looked full wise. 
But merely added to the oath, his eyet; 
Thus rendering the imperfect phrase complete, 
A peroration I need not repeat. 

vr. 

But Christian, of an higher order, stood 
Like an extinct volcano in bis mood; 
Silent, and sad, and savage, — with the trace 
Of passion reeking from his clouded fkce; 
Till lifting up again bis sombre eye, 
It glanced on Torquil who leaned faintly by. 
*' And is it tbusi" he cried, '* unhappy boy! 
' And thee too, (Ae«,— my madness must destroy." 
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He said> and strode to where young Torquil stood, 

Tet dabbled witb his lately flowing blood; , 

Seized his hand wistfully, but did not press, 

And shrunk as fearful of his o^n caress; 

Inquired into his state: and when be heard 

The wound was slighter, thaoi he deemed or feared, 

A moment's brightness passed along his brow, 

As mutib as such a moment would allow. 

** Yes," he exclaimed, <* we are taken in the toil, 

But not a coward, or a common spoil; 

Dearly they have bought us— dearly still may buy,-^ 

And I must fall ; but have you strength to flyp 

^Twould be some comfort still, could you survive; 

Our dwindled band is now too few to strive. 

Oh! for a sole canoe! though but a shell, 

To bear you hence to where a hope may dwell! 

For me, my lot is what I sought; to be. 

In life or ^eatb, the fearless and the free." 

VII. 
Even as he spoke, around the promontory, 
Which nodded o'er the billows high and hoary, 
A dark speck dotted ocean: on it flew 
Like to the shadow of a roused sea-mew; 
Onward it came— and, lo! a second followed^ 
Now seen — now hid — where ocean's vale was hollowed. 
And near, and nearer, till their dusky crew 
Presented well-known aspects to the view, 
Till on the surf their skimming paddles play. 
Buoyant as wings, and flitting through the spray;—- 
Now perching on the wave's high oori, and now 
Dashed downward in the thundering foam below. 
Which flings it broad and boiling, sheet on sheet. 
And slings it^ high flakes, shivered into sleet* 
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But floating still through surf and swell, drew nigh 
The barks, like small birds through a lowering sky. 
Their art seemed nature — such the skill to sweep 
The wave, of these born playmates of the deep. 

VIIL 
And who the first that, springing on the strand, 
Leaped like a Nereid from her shell to land, 
With dark but brilliant skin, and dewy eye 
Shining with love, and hope, and constancy? 
Neuha, — the fond, the faithful, the adored, 
Her heart on Torquil's like a torrent poured; 
And smiled, and wept, and near, and nearer clasped; 
As if to be assured 'twas him she grasped; 
Shuddered to see his yet warm wound, and then, 
To find it triyial, smiled, and wept again. 
She was a warrior's daughter, and could bear 
Such sights, and feel, and mourn, but not despair. 
Her lover liyed,-*nor foes nor fears could blight 
That full-blown momient in its all delight; 
Joy trickled in her tears, joy filled the sob 
That rocked her heart till a^lmost heard to throb: 
And paradise was breathing in the sigh 
Of nature's child in nature's ecstacy. 

IX. 

The sterner spirits who beheld that meeting 

Were not unmoved; who are, when hearts are greeting^! 

Even Christian gazed upon the maid and boy 

With tearless eye, but yet a gloomy joy 

Mixed with those bitter thoughts the soul arrays 

In hopeless visions of our better days, 

When all's gone— to the rainbow's latest ray. 

*' And bat for me!" be said, and Inmed vnv) t 
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Then grazed upon (he pair, as ia his den 
A lion looks upon bis cubs again ; 
And then relapsed into bis sullen guise, 
As heedless of his further destinies. 

X. 

But brief their time for good or eWl thought; 

The billows round the promontory brought 

The plash of hostile oars — Alas! who made 

That sound a dread? AH round them seemed arrayed 

Agfainst them, save the bride of Toobonai : 

She, as she caught the first glimpse o^er the bay 

Of the armed boats which hurried to complete 

The remnant's ruin with their fijing feet, 

Beckoned the natives round her to their prows. 

Embarked their guests, and lanched their light canoes: 

In one placed Christian and his comrades twain; 

But she and Torquil must not part again. 

She fixed him in her own— Away! away! 

They clear the breakers, dart along the bay. 

And towards a group of islets, such as bear 

The sea-bird's nest and seal's surf-hollowed lair, 

They skim the blue tops of the billows; fast 

They flew, and fast their fierce pursuers chased. 

They gain upon them — now they lose again, — 

Again make way and menace o'er the main: 

And now the two canoes in chase divide, 

And follow different courses o'er the tide, 

To baffle the pursuit — Away! away! 

As life is on each paddle's flight to-day, \i£fipv^ 

And more than life or lives to Neuha : Love 

Freights the frail bark and urges to the cove — 

And now the refuge and the foe are nigfa — 

Yet, yet a moment!— Fly, thou light KtVl^^^X 

H It 
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CANTO IV. 

I. 

White as a white sail on a dnskj sea, 
iVhen half the horizon's clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope's last gleam in man^s extremity. 
Her anchor parts ^ but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale : 
Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shore* 

II. 

tfot distant from the isle of Toobonai, 
A black rock rears its bosom o'er the spray. 
The haunt of birds, a desert to mankind, 
Where the rough seal reposes from the wind, 
And sleeps unwieldy in his cavern dun, 
Or gambols with huge frolic in the sun: 
There shrilly to the passing oar is heard 
The startled echo of the ocean bird. 
Who rears on its bare breast her callow broody 
The feathered fishers of the solitude. 
A narrow segment of the yellow sand 
On one side forms the outline of a strand; 
Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell, 
JSteaJa to the deep ff herein hia parentBd^fAV, 
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Chipped by the beam a Dunlii^ of the day^ 
But batched for Ocean by the fosteriog ray: 
The rest was one bleak precipice, as e'er 
Gave mariners a shelter and despair, 
A spot to make the saved regret the deck 
Which late went down, and envy the lost wreck. 
Such was the stem asylam Neoha chose 
To shield her lover from his following foes; 
But all its secret was not told; she knew 
In this a treasure hidden from the view. 

III. 
Ere the canoes divided, near the spot, 
The men that manned what held herTorquil's lot, 
By her command removed, to strengthen more 
Hie skiff which wafted Christian from the shore. 
This he would have opposed; but with a smile 
She pointed calmly to the craggy isle, 
And bade him '* speed and prosper.^' She would take 
The rest upon herself for Torquil's sake. 
They parted with this added aid; afar 
The proa darted like a shooting star. 
And gained on the pursuers, who now steered 
Right on the rock which she and Torquil neared. 
Tbey pulled; her arm, though delicate, was free 
And firm as ever grappled with the sea. 
And yielded scarce to Torquil's manlier strength, 
The prow now almost lay within its length 
Of the crag's steep, inexorable face, 
With nought but soundless waters for its base; 
Within an hundred boats' length was the foe. 
And now what refuge but their frail caooel 
This Torquil asked with half upbraiding eye, 
Which said—" Has Neiiha bTOaifbt me\ifit« ^^ ^- 
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Is this a pkce of safieCy, or a graye. 

And jon huge rock the tombstone of the wayet^^ 

IV. 
They rested on their paddles, and uprose 
Nenha, and pointing to the approaching foes, 
Cried, *' Torqnil, follow me, and fearless foUow!^' 
Then plunged at once iotn the ocean's hollow. 
There wa^no time to pause— the foes were near- 
Chains in his eye and menace in his ear; 
With rigour they pulled on, and as they came. 
Hailed him to yield, and by his forfeit name. 
Headlong he leapt — to him the swimmer^s skill 
Was native, and now all his hope from ill; 
But how or where? He dired, and rose no more; 
The boat's crew looked amazed o'er sea and shore. 
There was no landing on that precipice. 
Steep, harsh, and slipt)ery as a berg of ice. 
They watched awhile to see him float again. 
But not a trace rebubbled from the main; 
The ware rolled on, no ripple on its face. 
Since their first plunge recall'd a single trace] 
The little ffhirl which eddied, %pd slight foam, 
That whitened o^er what seemed their latest home^ 
White as a sepulchre above the pair 
Who left no marble (mournful as an heir) • 
The quiet proa wavering o'er the tide 
Was all that told of Torquil and his bride: 
And but for this alone the whole might seem 
The Tanisbed phantom of a seaman's dream. 
They paused and searched in vain, then pulled away, 
Even superstition now forbade their stay. 
Some said be had not plunged into the wave, 
Bat vanished like a corpse-light from agrare; 
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Others, that something^ supernatural 
Glared in his figure, more than mortal tallj 
While all agreed, that in his cheek and eye 
There was the dead hue of eternity. 
Still as their oars receded from the orag» 
Bound every weed a moment would they lag, 
Expectant of some token pf their prey; 
But no — he had melted from them like the spray. 

V. " ' • 

And where was he, the Pilgrim of the Deep, 
Following the Nereid? Had they ceased to weep 
For ever? or, received in coral caves, 
Wrung life and pity from tiie softening wmvesf 
Did they with Ocean's hidden soveieigns dwells 
And sound with Mermen the fanti^stic shellt 
Did Neuha with the Mermaids comb her hair 
Flowing o'er ocean as it streamed in airf 
Or had they perished, and ineileqoe slept 
Beneath the gulf wherein they boldly leaptf 

VI. 
Tonng Neuba plunged into the deep, and be . 
Followed: her track beneath her native sea , 
Was as a native^s of tbe element, 
So smoothly^ braf^ly, briliiaatiy she went^ 
Leaving a streak of light behind her heely' 
Which struck and flashed like an amphibioiis itMl* 
Closely, and scarcely less expert to trace 
The depths where divers hold the pearl ia cha9e» 
Torquil, the nursling of tbe northern seas, 
Pursued her liquid steps with art and ease. 
Deep,— deeper for an instant Neuha led 
The way— then upward soared^and as she spread 
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Iler arms, aad flung^ the foam from off her locks, 

Laufthod* and the touod was answ^erM by the rockt, 

Thi\v had fi^aioed a central realm of earth again, 

Hut lookod for tree* and field, and sky, in vain. 

Artuiml ^he |)ointed to a spacious cave, 

WhuAo only portal was the keyless wave* 

{ A hollow archway by the sun unseen, 

Savo throufh the billows glassy Feil of green, 

In Home transparent ocean holiday, 

>Vhcn all the finny people are at play) 

Wiped with her hair the brine from Torquil's eyes. 

And clapped her hands with joy at his surprise; 

Led him to where the rook appeared to jut 

And form a aomething like a Triton's hut; 

For all was darkness for a space, till day 

Through olefU abote let in a sobered ray; 

As in some old cathedral^s glimmering aisle 

The dusty monuments from light recoil, 

Thus sadly in their refuge submarine 

The vault drew half her shadow from the scene. 

vri. 

Forth from her bosom the young sarage drew 
A pine torch strongly girded with gnatoo; 
A plaintain leaf o'er all, the more to keep 
Its latent sparkle from the sapping deep. 
This mantle kept it dry; then from a nook 
Of the same plaintain teaf, a flint she took, 
A few shrunk withered twigs, and from the blade 
Of Torquil's knife struck fire, and thus arrayed 
The grot with torchlight Wide it was and high, 

* or this esvefwUehii no fietioii) the original willbelbandin th 
chapter of** Bfanner*Baeeoaitof the Tonga Islanis.*' I have taici* 
poMealUhertytotnuu^antittoToobonai,thelastidand whereas 
^BMt Mwme /# left of Chriilisn sad hit coBundM. 
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And showed a self-born Gothic canopy ; 

The arch apreared by nature's architect, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect; 

The buttress from some mountain's bosom hurled, 

When the Poles crashed and Water was the Worlds 

Or hardened from some earth-absorbing fire ' 

While yet the globe reeked from its funeral pyre; 

The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave,* 

Were there, all scooped by Darkness from her Care. 

There, with a little tinge of Phantasy, 

Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high, 

And then a mitre or a shrine would fix 

The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus Nature played with the Stalactites, 

And built herself a chapel of the Seas. 

VIII. 
And Neuha took her Torquil by the hand. 
And waved along the vault her kindled brand, 
And led him into each recess, and showed 
The secret places of their new abode. 
Nor these alone, for all had been prepared 
Before, to soothe the lover's lot she shared; 
The mat for rest; for dress the fresh gnatoo, 
And sandal oil to fence against the dew; 
For food the cocoa nut, the yam, the bread 
Born of the fruit; for board the plantain spread 
With its broad leaf, or turtle shell which bore 
A banquet in the flesh it covered o'er; 

* This may teem too minute for tlie general oatlkie (in Bfarlner'i Ac- 
coant) from which ic is taken. But few men have travelled without see- 
inff something^ of the kind— on kmdt that is. Without adverting to Bllora, 
mMongo Panels hut journal (if my memory do not em for diere are eifi^t 
years since 1 read the huok) hemmtions havinemet wijtksic(»ek.Q«tBssiiwe> 
tain so exactly resembling a GotUo eatti«dnV,tna\«o3:^ viaBg9»A'vNB'«»:«s^ 
could eoofiooe him tJuu it wm a wod( otnftM^; jm 
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The frtmi^ vi(b recent water from the rilJ, 
Thr ripe baaana from the mellotr hill^ 
A pine^torch pile to keep undyinj^ light, 
And sbebenelf, as beaatiful as Night, 
To Ang her ■hadoiry spirit o'er the sceoe, 
And make their subterranean world serene. 
She bad foreseen, since first the stranger's sail 
Drew to their isle, that force or flight might fail, 
And formed a refoge of the rocky den 
For Torquil's safety from his countrymen. 
Each Dawn had wafted there her light canoe, 
Laden with all the golden fruits that grrew; 
Each Eye had seen tier gliding through the hour 
With all could cheer or deck their sparry bower; 
And now she spread her little store with smiles, 
The happiest daughter of the loWng isles. 

IX. 
She, as she gazed with grateful wonder, pressed 
Her sheltered loye to her impassioned breast; 
And suited to her soft caresses, told 
An elden tale of loye,— for Loye is old. 
Old as Eternity, but not outworn, 
With each new being bom or to be born:^ 
How a young Chief, a thousand moons ago. 
Diving for turtle in the depths below. 
Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey. 
Into the caye which round and o^er them lay; 
How, in some desperate feud of after time 
He sheltered there a daughter of the clime. 



* The reader will recollect the epinun eC t&ie Gt««\. KntiMJ^sii^^ w^ 
*90MJation into Moost of the modem noicuaget *.<- 

** Whoe'er thou art, thy rasAUat tee 
He wasy or is, or Is to ^*^ 
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'A foe beloved, an offspring^ of a foe, 
SaFed by his tribe but for a captive's wo; 
How, when the storm of war was stilled, be led 
His island clan to where the waters spread 
Their deep g^een shadow o'er the rocky door. 
Then diFed— it seemed as if to rise no more: 
His wondering mates, amazed within their bark, 
Or deemed him mad, or prey to the bine shark; . 
Rowed round in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 
Then paused upon their paddles from the shock, 
When, fresh and springing from the deep, they saw 
A Goddess rise — so deemed they in their awe; 
And their companion, glorious by her side, 
Proud and exulting in his Mermaid bride; 
And how, when undeceived, the pair they bore 
With sounding conch and joyous hearts to shore : 
How they had gladly lived and calmly died, 
And why not also Torquil and his bride? 
Not mine to tell the rapturous caress 
Which followed wildly in that wild recess 
This tale ; enough that all within that cave 
Was Loye, though buried strong as in the grave 
Where Abelard, through twenty years of death. 
When Eloisa's form was lowered beneath 
Their nuptial vault, his arm outstretched, and prebt 
The kindling ashes to his kindled breast. "^^ 
The waves without sang round their couch, their roar 
As much unheeded as if life were o'er ; 
Within, their hearts made all their harmony. 
Love's broken murmur and more broken sigh. 

»Tbe tndithnU «tteehed to the ttocT of Wwa^ xV«X ^^«»^^^°2^ 
was lowered iato tbegmrcafAfKAud Cwbo lM&bMm.VBM^^M«!^^ ^**^ 
eopeaed Am arau and received her. 
roL, rt. — X . 
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X. 

And tbey, the cause and sharers of the shock 
Which left them exiles of the hollow rock, 
Where were they 1 0*er the sea for life they plied, 
To seek from heaven the shelter ineo denied. 
Another course had been their choice, — but where? 
The wave which bore them still, their foes would betr. 
Who, disappointed of their former chase, 
In search of Christian now renewed their race. 
Eager with anger, their strong arms made way. 
Like vultures baffled of their previous prey. 
They gained upon them, all whose safety lay 
In some bleak crag or deeply hidden bay : 
No further chance or choice remained; and right 
For the first further rock which met their sig^ht 
They steered, to take their latest view of land. 
And yield as victims, or die sword in hand; 
Dismissed the natives and their shallop, who 
Would still have battled for that scanty crew; 
But Christian bade them seek their shore again^ 
Nor add a sacrifice which were in vain ; 
For what were simple bow and savage spear 
Against the arms which must be wielded here? 

XL 
They landed on a wild but narrow scene. 
Where few but Nature's footsteps yet had been; 
Prepared their arms, and with that gloomy eye, 
Qtern and sustained, of man's extremity. 
When Hope is gone, nor Glory's self remains 
To cheer resistance against death or chains, — 
They stood; the three, as the three hundred stood 
Who dyed Thermopylae with holy blood. 
But, ab! how different! 'tis the cause makes all, 
VegTSkdes or hallows cour^^e in \l^ ii^W. 
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O'er them no fame, eternal and intense, 

Blazed throngh the cloude of death and beckoned! hence; 

No g^tefol conntry, smiKng through her tears, 

Begun the praises of a thousand years; 

No nation's eyes would on their tomb be bent, 

No heroes envy them thei> rocmument; 

Howeyer boldly their warm blood w^ spilt, 

Their life was shame, their epitaph was guilt. 

And this they knew and felt, ^t least the one. 

The leader of the band he bad undone; 

Who, bom perchance for better things, had set 

His life upon a cast which lingered yet: 

But now the die was to be thrown, and all 

The chances were in favor of his fall: 

And such a falll But still he feced the shocl^ 

Obdurate as a porOion of the rock 

Whereon be stood, a|id fixed his levelled gun. 

Dark as^ sullen cloud before the sun* 

XII. 
The boat drew nigh, well armed, and firm the crew . 
To act whatever duty bade them do; 
Careless of dang^, as the onward Wind 
Is of the leaves it strews, nor looks behind; 
And yet perhaps they rather wished ,to go 
Against a nation's than a native foe. 
And felt that this poor victim of self-will, 
Briton no more, had once been Britain's still. 
They hailed him to surrender — no reply;. 
Their arms they poised, and glittered in the sky. 
They hailed again— no answei:; yet once more^ 
They offered quarter louder than before. 
The echoes only, from the rock's rebound, /] 

Took their last farewell of the dying sound. 
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Ualess these bullies of eternal pains 

Are pardoned their bad hearts for their Worse braini. 

XIII. 
The deed was over! All were g^e or ta'en, 
The fugitiFe, the captiFe, or the slain. 
Chained on the deck, where once, a gallant crew, 
They stood with honour, were the wretched few 
Survivors of the skirmish on the isle; 
But the last rock left no surviving spoil. 
Cold lay they where they fell, and weltering, 
While o'er them flapped the sea-bird's dewy wing. 
Now wheeling nearer from the neighbouring surge, 
And screaming high their harsh and hungry dirge: 
But calm and careless heaved the wave below, 
Eternal with unsympathetic ^ow, 
Far o'er its face the dolphins sported on, 
And sprung the flying flsh against the sun. 
Till its dried wing relapsed from its brief height. 
To gather moisture for another flight* 

XIV. 
'Twas mom; and Neuha, who by dawn of day 
Swam smoothly forth to catch the rising ray. 
And watch if aught approached the amphibious laif 
Where lay her lover, saw a sail in air: 
It flapped, it filled, and to the growing gale 
Bent its broad arch : her breath began to fail 
With fluttering fear, her heart beat tliick and high, 
While yet a doubt sprung where its course might Ke: 
But no! it came not; fast and far away 
The sb^ow lessened as it cleared the bay. 
She gazed and flung the sea-foam from her eyes 
To watch as for a rainbow in the skies. 
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On the horizon verg^ed the distant deck, 
Diminished, dwindled to a rery speck- 
Then ranished. All was ocean, all was joy! 
Down plunged she throufi^h the cave to roose her hoy, 
Told all she had seen, and all she hoped, and all 
That happy Love could an^r or reoal; 
Spmng^ forth again, with Torquil following free 
His honnding Nereid over the broad sea; 
Swain ronnd the rock, to where a shallow cleft 
Hid the canoe that Neuha there had left 
Drifting along the tide, without an oar, 
That eve the strangers chased them from the shores 
But when these Fanished, she pursued her prow, 
Regained, and urged to where they found it now : 
Nor ever did more Love and Joy embark. 
Than now was wafted in that slender ark. 

XV. 

Again their own shore rises on the view, 

No more polluted withja hostile hue; 

No suUen ship lay bristling o'er the foam, 

A floating dungeon :— all was Hope and Home*! 

A thousand proas darted o'er the bay. 

With sounding shells, and heralded their way; 

The Chiefs came down, around the People poured, 

And welcom'd Torquil as a son restored; 

The women thronged , embracing and embraced 

By Neuha, asking where they had been chased, 

i^ how escaped? The tale was told; and then 

One acclamation rent the sky again; 

And from that hour a new tradition gave 

Their sanctuary the name of ** Neuha's Cave." 

An hundred fires, far flickering from the height, 

Blazed o'er the general revel of the ni^ht. 
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Tlie feast in honoar of the guest returned 
To Peace and Pleasure, perilously earned; 
ti night succeeded by such happy days 
As only the yet infant worid displays. 
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EXTRACT FfiOM THE YOYAGE BY CAPTAN BLIOU. 



OK theartkofDei Bmhnf ithlewaievtwttonnofwindlWHB the cmC- 
fMri,iBtte«Mneoriritfdiwe«iifeKd«i«Mly. One mk broke awiv the 
nve yaidt and ipan «atof ihe ■tarboud maliich^uwwther brake in to 
tteiUp and itbTe ail dM boats. Several eadu ofbeer that had been huh- 
cd on deek brake looie, and were wfuhed OTerboaid: and it wai not with- 
out great riik and difllevitf tiiat we were able to iraufe the boatf ftom 
being waihed away entirely. A mat ouantity of ottr bread was also da- 
ttaff6d and rendered gseless,lbr the sen iMd stove in onr stern, and filled 
tile eabin with water. 

Oil the Mb or Janoavy, iff 8, we saw the faland yfTenevMb about twelve 
IflMJoes dislant,and next day* being Saaday, eame to an anchor in the rand 
of fianta Craz. IVre we taok in the neeesmry rapnlies, and, baTkur fin- 
iihedonrbasineB9,sailedonthoi(Mh. ^^ 

1 now divhtod the peop^ into thrae watehei, and gave tlie eharae of the 
ttiid /vatah to Mr. fleteher Christian^ one olfthe matet. I have always 
eansiderad this a desirable reflation when ebcamstanoes wiU admit of it, 
and I am persuaded thtt unbroken rest not only eontributes mneh to- 
wards tte health of the ship*s eonpany, but enabjfcs them mora readily to 
'eaoit tliemaelves In eases of raddrfi emenener. 

As I wiAedtopraeeedra Otaheite without stopping, I reduced the at- 
hmaneeorbeeadtotwo4faini«^ and eaased the water fi»rdriiydng to be 
filtered thmnghdiip«tonet, bought at Tctoeflib for thptpniposa. Inow 
M ii l imi n nd the shiy?s ccrapany of tho object of the voyage, and gnveaa- 
s^nnces of eeitafn pram otfa n ra every one whore enieavoun dbonid 
mefitit. 

OnTMsdaytheaOthedrFitenaryvbdnghiloQilihititadeW* SI', and 
44' 44' West longitude, we bent new mib, and made other neeemavy w» 
iHitiMwibiPeneountaringthe weather due was co^ eameeted hi a uMi 
Hritndeb Our distaneeftom the eoast of BnaO was about 100 leagues. 

On the fbrenoon of Sunday the snd of March, after seeing th«t eveiy 
pmrson was alean^ Avhw se^riee was peii^wmed aeoatding to my usual 
enstom on this day. 1 gave to Miv Fletcher Cbristkn, whim I had befbre 
dbeetedtotakeehaivAoftketiiirdWa^, awr$tten4rdortoaet as iieu- 



Tile diiage of tcmpeMture soon began to be semibiv Mt, and, tiiat 
the people iMglit not suffer ftom th^ own negUgenoe, f siqipHed tiiem 
witn thiekerelQtfaing,M better suited to the cllnate. A grrat number 
of whales of an knmenre sire, with t%Vo spottt^holes en the back of the head 
wera seen on the lilh. 

On a comjifaiint nuule to me by]the misteri I fiKiiid it necessary to puiiish 
Mttthew Qnintat, oue of the seamen, vrith two dozen of toshes, for biio- 
lenee and mutinofis behaiviour , whieh was the first tfme that there was any 
occasion for punishment on beard. 

We weraoffCupeSt. Diego, the Eastern part of the Tern de I^cgo 
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and. the wind iKior imftvowafale, I tboaght h mow aOriHAle toco i«^ 
CO the eastward ofSuten-lUMl than to attempt panfaig throoi^ raaita le 
Maire. We paued New Tear't Haiboar and Cape St. John, and on Mon- 
day the Slst were in hititude 60« 1' toath Bot tho wind beeane ▼ariafak 
and we had bad weather. 

Storms, attended with a gveat lea, pieftalcd until the llth of April. Tke 
ship began to leak, and required pumping every hour, wlileh was no more 
than we had reason to expeetfrom snoia eontinaaneeof gales of windond 
biefa seas. The deelu also beeame k> leaky that ic was necessary to 



allot the great cabin, of which I made fittlc use except in line wearier, to 
those people who had not larths to hang their hammortis in, and 1^ thai 



means the space between decks was less crowded. 

With all ddsbod weather, we had the addttiooal moitifieation to find, at 
the end of every day, that we were losing groand;fbr notwithstanding onr 
ntmost exertions, and keening on the most advantageous trades, we dH 
little better than drift heWK the wind. On Tuesday the and of AaaU 




had now been thirty days in a tempestnoutf ocean. Thus the 
too fhr advanced for us to expect better weather to enable us to double 
Cape Hon^ and«from these and other considerations, roidored die hehn to 
be put »^cather< and bore away fw the Cape of Good Htqw, to the gnn 
jo>- of every one on board. 

WecametoananahoronFiidayiheSSidof Mv « in Simon^s Bai[, at 
the Cape, after a tolenible run. The Aip re qn iwd comploto caullune* 
for she had become so leaky« that we were obli|iped to pomp hourly in ook 
passage from Cape Horn* The sails and rigging also required repair, and, 
on examhiiog the provisions, a oonsiderahle quantity was fiwad «una|^ 



Having rdnained thirty^^t days at this |dace, ai»d my people hanof 
received all the advantoge thatcoiud be derived from refrp Amanti of ey 
ory kind that could be met with, we sailed on the 1st of July. 

A gale of wind blew on the aoth. with a^higfa sea; it ineroncd afternoon 
with such violenee, that the ship wasdiiven almost Ihrecnstle under befine- 
we eouM get the s^ dewed up. llie hiwer yards were lowend, and the 
top-galhuU mast^ down upon deck, Ahich rdievod her much. We hy 
,_..,._ J ^ . .^ under a reefed fnwil The 

tostandon; 
. . 1 that a man 
at the steeraee was Arown over the wheri and much bruised. Towards 
noon the riolcMeof the storm aiatrri,and we again bote away nader the 
leeW finvsail. ^^ 

In a few dayrwe aassed the Ishuid of Sl Foul, whete there is nod 
flesh water» as I was mlbnned byn Duteh eaplab^ and abo a bot spcmg, 



wp-*(MiMH» ua»m^jpf% uwwu wpwM ihiva, wiuvm IVHBVai BCF Dili 

to all ni§^t, and m the moniing bore away under a reefed ft 
Ma stiU funning hSgb, in the anenioon it becanie very unsafe 
we therefore lay to all night, without any ac f iden t , eaoeptini 



trtjkh boils fish as oompletely as if done ^ a_ flie. Apnioaehliig to Van 



IMmmb^ land, we had much bad weather, wilfa snow andhall, bntnothiM; 



wna seen to indioato our viemity, on the |3th of August, cxoqit a seaC 
which appeartd at the distance of twenty leegues from It. We anchored 
m Adventure Bay on Wednesday die 2otL 

In our pasmfB hither fiom the Cajpe of pood Hope, the winds were 
efaiefly ttmn the westward^ with very boisterous weatbor. The approaeh 
of strong southerly winds as aanoiuieed by many birds of the albatross or 
peterel tribe: and tbeahatement of the gale, ora shift of wind to the noith> 
ward by their keepbig away. The thermometer also varies five or six 
dcnees in its height, when a changse of these w^nds may be expected. 

ui the land surrounding Adventore Bay are many forest trees one hon> 
died and fifty feet high; we saw on« which measnredabove tfairty-thieeieeC 
in girth. We obserred sevenU eagles, wroo faeantifla bineiilttmagcd hcc^ 
•a, and parroqqets in greajt variety. 
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Tiie natives not appeuring, we went in search of them towards Qme 
Predcric k Henry. SooA after, eominr to a gnpnel close to the shore, nir 
it was impossible to land, we heaid their voiees, like the caeUhig of geese, 
and twenty persons carae out of the woods. We threw trinkets more 
tied op in parcels, which they would not open until I made an appear- 
ance of leavinK them; they tnen did so, and, taking the articles out, pot 
them on their beads. On first coming in sight, they nuMle a prodigions 
ehttering in their speech, and held their arms over their heads. They 
•poke so ^uick, that it was imposnble to catch one single woni they ut- 
tered. Their colour is of a deep mack; their skin senrifted ahaut the breast 
and shoulders. One was distaiguished by hb body being c<4oured with 
red ochre, but all the others were painted bhiek, with a kind of soot, s» 
thickly hiid over their &ees and shoulders, that it was dUBcolt to ascertain 
what they were like. 

Oil Thursday, the 4tii of September, we sailed out of Adventure Bay, • 
steering first towards the east-sooth ^ut, and then to the northward of 
east, when, on the 19tii, we came in sight of a cluster of small rocky isl- 
ands, whidi I named Bounty Isles. Soon afterwards we ftequently ob- 
served the sea, in the night-time, to he coveted bv luminous spots, caused 
hy amazing quantities m smaD Uubbers, or meouisK, which emit n light 
like the blaze of a caudle. ftMn the strings or filaments estemUug mm 
them, wMle the rest of the body continues perfeetly dark. 

We discovered the island of Otaheite on the SAh, and, before casting 
anchor next morning in Matavai Bay, such numbers of canoes had come 
otff ihax, after the natives ascertained we wereiViends, they came on board, 
and crowded the deck so much, that In ten minutes I could, scarce find my 
own people. I'he whole distance w^ich the ship had run, in direct and 
eonirary courses, from the time of leaving Bngland until reaching Ota- 
heite, was twenty-seven thousand and eighty-six miles, which, on an aver- 
age, was one hundred and eig^t miles each twenty-four hours* 

Here we lost our surge<m on the 9th of December. Of late he had 
scarcely ever stirred out of the cabin, tiiongh not apprehended to be in a 
dangerous Mate. Nevertheless, q>pearing worse than usual in the eveninj;, 
he was removed where he could obtain more air, but without any benefit, 
for he died in an hour afterwards. This unfortunate man drank very 
hard, and was so averse to exercise, that he would never be inrevailed on to 
lake half a doxen turns on deck at a timt, during all the course of the 
voyage. He was buried on shore. 

On Monday the 5th of January, tiie small cutter was missed, of whieh I 
was immedwtely apprised. The ship's company being mustered, we found 
three men absent, who had caftjed it off. They had taken with them 
elgfit stand tof arms and ammunition; hut with regard to their phui, every 
one on board seemed to be quite igimrant. I theivfore went on shore, and 
engaged all the chiefs to assist in ,reooverine both the boat and the desert- 
ers. Accordingly* the fonner was brought Back iathe course of the day, 
hy fire of the natives; bat the men were not taken until nearlr three 
weeks afterwards. Leaning the place where the^ were, In a different 

Starter of the island of Otaheite, 1 went thither m a cutter, thinking 
ere would he no great difileulty in securing them widi the assistance 
of the natives. However, they heard of ihy arrival; and when I was near 
a house in which they were, they came out wanting their flce^irms, and 
driivered themselves up. Some of the ehieft had flmnerly seised and 
bound these deserters; but had been prevailed on, by fiur jyromises of re- 
turning peaceably to the ship, to release them. But finding an opportu-^ 
ntty again to get possession of their arms, they sec the natives at denanee. 
The oljeet of the voyage being now completed, all tite bread-fruit 
plants, to the number of one thousand and fifteen, were got on board on 
Tuesday the 31st of March. Besides these, we had collected many other 
plants, some af them bearing the finest firuits in the world; and valuable, 
from aflbnling brilliaiit dyes, and foif various properties besidos. At sun- 
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iimI, iht «iiid Ik iiiK unftirourable, I thought it more advisable to n> hmumI 
It* ilic rxiwunl iirSiaU'n-land than to attempt pasriiig through Stiaiti k 
MjiiY. \\ (* |M«<i<il New Year*< llaittour and Cape Su John, and on Moo- 
»la« ihr sux wiTc in hitiuide 60* 1' south But the wind became Tariabk 
jiiii «i> liMil had weather. 

Suirm«. aiif'ntlfd with a grnt sea, prevailed until the iSth of ApriL The 
<lu|* lii-caii iM leak, and required pumping every hour, which was no maie 
ihiiii «« hati n-a«in to exptct from such a continuance of gales of wind and 
liicli MBt. Thf decks also became so leak)- that ii was necessary ts 
:«lk»t iht- gn-at eabiii. of which I made little use exe«'pt in fine weatbo^to 
i1hi«* |ic«»pli who had not binhs tu hang their hammocks in, and by tUi 
uu-uiu ilie kuac«- hetweeu decks was less crowded. 

With nil ttii« bu I meather. we had the adUnional mortification to find,!! 
the tiMl ofetrr> ila>. that we were losing grouiMl;fbr notwithstanding oar 
uiiiiusf evrtiuiis, uikI kitping un the must advantaiceous tracks, we dH 
litik* bi Iter tjinn drift belOR- the wind. On Tuesday the 22nd of iUoil. 
we had eirlit doH ii on the sick list, and the rett of tlu* people, thoagh in 
good healcli. weit' gn*utly fatig«ied; but I mw, with much concenit mt tft 
wAk iiti|MH»ibk> to make a |>asuge tliis way to the Sodety Islands, fbr we 
had now bi-eii thirty days ui a temucstuoutf ocean. Tlius the eeaNin wai 
mo lar ad«iinct't< fur u> to expect better weatlier to enable lu to doable 
Ca)M- Hum: ami. from tlu-ae and other conadeiationt, I ordered the helm to 
br put a-weathtr, mjhI hiire aM'ay for the Cape of Good Uupe, to the greit 
jo> uf ever> one on board. 

We came to an anchor on Friday the 23rd of May, in Itfmoin'f Ba][« at 
the Cap«-, after a tok'rable ran. The ship required complete caulking, 
fur «he bail bi>come so k>aky, thai we were obliged to pump hourly in out 
passase Irwm Ca|ie Horn. The saih and r'vi!;ing also required repair, and, 
un eMuiiiiiiiig the provisions, a coiuiderable quantity was found danmi^ 

Having reinaiiit-d ihiityeight davsat tliis |dacc, and my neo^ haviog 
ivciivedall the ad«-aiitage that could be derived from refVeuimeats of ev- 
ery kind that could be met with, wo sailed on the 1st of July. 

A galo (»f wind blew on the 30th. with a high sea; it increased alter Bosn 
with such violence, that the ship was driven almtMt forecastle under befbve 
we could get the sails clewed u p. I1ie lower yards were lowered, and the 
topgallant mutffot down upon deck, ^hich relieved her mucb. We lay 
to all flight, and m the morning bore away under a reeftd foiea^ The 
tea ttill ranning high, in the anernoon it became very unsafe to stand ok 
we therefore by to all night, without any aeeident, eaaepting that a man 
at the steerage was thrown over the wheel and much bruised. Towards 
Boon the vbleiice of the stiHrm abated, and we again bore away onder the 
ree%d Ibnisail. 

In a few days we patted the Island of Sl Paul, where there b good 
Acth water, as I was mRMrmed by a Dntdi captain, and also a hot ipnig) 




trhkh appeared at the distance of twenty leagues from iu We anehotet 
in Adventure Bay on Wednesday the 20tL 

In our passage hither from the Cape of Good Hope, the winds were 
eUefly flmn the westward^ with very boisterous weather. The approach 
of ttrong southerly winds is annoiiiiced by many birds of the albatroat or 
peteiel tribe: and theabatement of the gale, or a shift of wind to the notth- 
ward by their keeping away. The theimometer also varies five cw sis 
Awpeet MB its Aright^ when a change of these winds may be expected. 
In the had soiroiniding Adventure Bay are tnKQN ^ovtitt. \x«c% vm^Wiap 
dredMiid Afty feet hjgli; we taw one wbkb mcawaeA aWi*i>kkVtv<|.<^T^^ 
in girth. We obterred teTeral eagtea, tome \j«wi»»A\to*^>M»«A>«' 
"*# Mod punqvjeU in great variety. 
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tive only of imtery and iliitrett; tnd it had been eoneerted with lo mnA 
seeracy and dreamtiieetlon, tiMt no one eirennittanee eieaped to betray 
the itnpoidiDf eanmity. 

On the nifj^t of Monday, the watch vat tet a« I haVe deser&ed. Jait 
^fore sunrae, on Tnelday morning, wh^ I watyet aalero, Mr. Chrittian, 
ivith the matter at armi, gunner^ mate^ and liioniat Borkitt, teaman, 
came into ray cabin, and telzlng me, tied mv handt widi a cord behind my 
faaek; ihreatenfaie me with initant death if i ipoke or made the leatt noiie. 
I neverthelen oUled oat at load as I oottU, in hopes of assistance; bat tiie 
ofllcert not of their party were already teeared by tentinelt at their door>. 
At my own caUn door were three men* beildet the four within ; all except 
Christian had madEeti and bayonets; he had only a cutlass. I was dragged 
out of bol, and fbrced on decic in -my thirt, taffering great pain in die 
mean time ftom the tightness with which my hands were tied; On de* 
nianding the reason er such violence, the only answer was abase for not 
holding my toncnie. The matter, the gunner, surgeon, raatter*t mate, and 
Nelson the nuraeoer, were kept confined below, and die fbre hatchway 
was gaarded by sentinels. The boatswain and carpenter, and also the 
clerk, were allowed to come on deck, where they saw me standing abaft 
the mizen-mast, with my hands tied behind my back, under a gpaid, with 
Christian at their head. The boatswain was then ordered to hoist out the 
launeh, accompanied by a threat, if he did not do it instandy, TO TAKB 
CARE OF HIMSELF. 

The boat being hoisted out, Mr* Hayward and Mr. Hallet, two of the 
nudshipmen, ana Mr. ^iamuel, the derk, wer^ ordered into it. I demon- 
ded the intention of pvfag this order, and endeaTOured to persuade the 
people nearmenotto persist in such acts of violence; but it was to noelfect; 
for the constant answer was, ** Hold your tongue, Sir, or you are dead this 
moment." 

The matter had by this dme sent, xeqaesting that he might come on 
deck, wMch was permitted; but he Vas soon ordered back again to lib ca- 
biu. My ezertioni to turn the tide of affairs were continued; when Chrir 
tian, changing the catlass he held for a bayonet, and holding me by the 
cord about my hands with a strohe gripe, threatened me with immediate 
death if I would not be quiet; and the villains around me had their piece»- 
eocked and bayonets fixed. , 

Certain individaals were called on to get into the boat, and were bur' 
fled over the ship's siile; whence I concluded that along with' them I was 
to be set adrift. Another effbrt to Wbtg about a ehange x>raduced nothing 
but menaces of having my brains blown out. 

The boatswain and diose seamen who were to be put into the boat 
were allowed to collect twine, canvass,^ lines, sails, cordage, and eiaht-and 
twenty gallon casks of water; and Mr. Samuel got 1^0 pounds of bread 
with a small qaandty of rum and wine: also a quadrant and compass: but 
he was pnriiibited, on pain of death, to touch any map or astronooiieal 
book, and any instrument, or any of my surveys and drawings. 

The mutineers hating thus forced those of the seamen whom they , 
wished to get rid of into the boat. Christian directed a dram to be served 
to each of nis crew. I then unhi^irily saw that nothing could be done to 
recover the ship. The offleers were next called on deck, and forced over 
the sbip^s side into the boat, while I was kept apart from every one abaft 
the mizeo*mast. Christian , armed with a bayonet, held the cord fattening 
my bands, and the guaid around me stood with their pieces cocked; but on 
my daring the ungrateftil wretches to fire, they uncocked them. Isaac 
Martin, one of them, I gaw had an inclination to assist me: and as he fed 
me witn shaddock, my lips being quite parched, we explained each other*s 
sentiments by looks. But this was ofaservetl, and he was removed. He 
then cot into the boat^ attempting to leare the ship; however, be was epm- 
pdlea to return. Some othen were also kept contrary to then: mclination. 

It appeared to me, that Chriitin was tone time in doubt whether ho 
VOL. VI. — K 
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•liouM keep the carpf'nter or h'u nMtes. At leugth he determined ob tlit 
latter, himI the carpenter wai onlered into the boat. He was ])ennitted» 
tlioti)^ not without oppotitioii, to take hn tool chest. 

Mr Suinoci i*xured my joumah and cominitrion, with some impmtant 
•hip papf-rs; this he did with mnt resolution, thouefa strictly wavehei. 
He attempted to save the time^ceeper, and a box with ray survey s,diai^ 
inipi, and remarks, fbr fifteen years past, which were very uumenMHi 
wlu-n hi* was hurried away wito-^ Damn your eyes, you are wril off to 
Ket what vou have.** 

Much altercaUon took plaee among the mutinous crew dnrinr tibe tmn* 
action of thi« whole aflTair. Some swore, ^ 1*11 be damned if be does nat 
find his way homt>, if he gets any thing urithhim,** meaning me; and when 
thf carpenter's chest was carrjring away, ** Damn my eyes, he will havea 
vessel built in a month;" white others ridiculed the helpless situatiun €i 
Ihe boat, which was very deep in the water, and had so little room for 
thos4- who were in her. As forXbristian he seemed as if meditating dc 
fetructioii on himself and every one vise. 

I askKl for arnu, but the mutineers laughed at me, and said I was well 
aequaiiired with the people among whom I was going; tour cutlasses, 
liowever. were thrown into the boat, after we were veered astern. 

I'he officers uud men being in the boat, they only waited for me, d* 
which the niait(rot«rm8 informed Christian., who then sud, ** Come, Cap - 
lain Blii^h, your officers and men are now in the boat, and you must gv 
with them; it you attempt to nuke tlie least resistance, you wdl instantly 
bv put to deatn;** and without further ceremony, I was fbi-ced over the 
sidL- by a tribe of armed ruffians, where they untied m^ hands. Being in 
the bcMit, we were veered astern by a rope. A few pieces of pork were 
thniwntoui, also the four cutlasses. 'I'be armourer and carpenter then 
callcti out to me to remember that they had no hand in the transaction. 
After lutviiig been kept some ume to make sport for these uiifi:elinp: 
wretches, and having imdergone much ridicule, we were at length cast 
adrift ui the open ocean. 

Kigliteen persons were with me in the boat,— the master, acting surgeon, 
botanist, gtnmer, boatswain, carpenUT, master,and quarter*master*s mate, 
two quarter-masters, the sail maker, two cooks, my clerk, the butcher, and 
a boy. 1'here reraauied on board, Fletcher Christian, the master's mate; 
Peter Haj'wood, i'.dward Young, Qeorge Stewart, midshipmen; the ma«- 
ter*at-arms. gunner's mate, boatswain's n\ate, gardener, armourer, carpen- 
ter's mate, carpenter's cnw, and foiurteen seajqieu, being altogether the 
most able men of the ship's oompany. 

Having little or no wind, we roweo pretty fast towards the bland of To- 
foa, which bore north-east about ten leagues distant. The ship whUe in 
sight steered west-north-west, but tiiii I considered onW as a feint, for 
when we were sent away, ** Huzza for Otaheitei** was frequently heard 
amonp^ the mutineers. 

Christian, the chief of them, was of a respectable fkmUy in the north of 
England, lliis was the third voyage he had made with me. Notwith- 
standing the roughness with which I was treated, the reinenibrance of 




at the question, and answered with much emotion, ** That— Captain 
Bligh-that is tiie thing— I am in hell— 1 am in helL** His alnlities to take 
charge of the third watch, as I had so divided the ship's company, were 
ftUly equal to the task. 

Nuy wood was also of a respectable family in the north of England, 

and a young man of abilities, as well as Christian. These two had been 

ol^ects of ray particular regard and attention, and I Iiad taken §:re^t 

pains to instruct tliem, having entertained hopes that, as professional 

^etif they would have Ji>ecome a credit to theis couutv^. Young was weli 
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recommended; md Stewart of creditable pareots in the Orkneys, at 
vrbieh place, on the return of the Resolution from the South Svas in nw, 
tve received lo many civilitii'i, that in contidc-ratioii of thesi- alone 1 
ihoald gfiadly have taken him with me. Bat be had aiwayi borne a good 
eharacter. 

When I had time io reflect, an inward latitfaetion prevented the dcpret- 
8i«n of mj •pirits. Yet, a few lioun before, my situation had hci ii peeiH 
liariy flattenne; I had a ship m the nio*c perfect order. «turud with vvcrf 
neeestary, botn for health ami senrice; the ol^ecc of the voyi*!^ was at-, 
tainedi and two thirds of it now complete!, llie remaming part had 
every prospect of success. 

It wSI naturally be asked, what coald be tbe cause of such a revolt? In 
■iMwer« 1 can only conjecture that the mutineers had flattered ihum- 
lelTct with the h^ie trf" a happier liTe among the Otaiinitaiu than they 
could posdMy enjoy in England; uhich, joined to sniue female counee- 
tions, roost pnrfmmy occasioned thf whole transaction. 

The women of Otahcite are handitome, mild, and cheerful in manners 
md oonversation: possessed of great sensilMlity ; and have soffiLient ddi- 
caey to make them be admired and beloved. 'Hie chiefs wcreso much at- 
tadbed to our people, that they mther encooraged their stay among them 
thanotberwise, and even made them promises of large possessions, under 
Aese, and many other concomitant cireumstanceau it ought hardly to be 
^e stilrieet of surprise Unt a set of saitors, most of them void of connec> 
tkms, mould be led away, where ther had the power of fixing thcmselvca 
in the midst of plenty, in one of tne finest ishinds in the world, where 
llirre was no necessity tn labotur, and where the allurements of disd- 
pation are beyaad any eoiiception that can be formed of it. The utmoat, 
m»wever,tlmt a Commander could have expccteu, was desertions, such as 
bave aiRttdy happened more or less in the South Seas, and not an act of 
opea mudny. 

B«t tibe secrecy of this mutiny surpaises belief. Thirteen of the party 
who were now with me had always lived forward among the seamen; yeL 
ndlber ther, nor the messmates of Christian, Stewart, Haprwoed, and 
TooBgy iiaa ever observed any circumstance to excite suspicion of what 
was plotting; and itis not wonderful if I fell a sacrifice to it, my mind be- 
ing entirely finee from suspicion. Periiaps, had marines been on bawd, a 
aentind at my eabin-door might have prevented it; for I constantly slept 
with thedomr open, that tlie oflloer of the wateh might have access to me 
on all occasinns. If the mutiny had been occasioned by any gnevaneesy 
dther real or imaginary, I must hare discovered symptonu ot dheuntent, 
which wonld bare nut me on my gnard; hot it was far otherwise. With 
Christian, in partieolar, I was on the most ftiendly terms; that very day he 
was ennced to have dined with me; and the preceding night he excused 
Umself worn sapping with me on pretence of indisposition, for whieh I 
tAt conaeiaed, haTing no stuiMckms of his honour or integrity. 



THE 

LAMENT OF TASSO. 



At Feirara (in the library) are preserved tiie original M8S. of 
Tasso't Giemtaleinme and of Gdarini't Pastor Fido, with 
letters of Tasso, one firom Titian to Ariosto; and the ink- 
stand and chair, the tomb and the hoose of the latter. Bat 
as misfortone has a greater interest for posterity, and little 
or none for the cotemporary) the cell where Tasso was con- 
ined in the hospital of SU Anna attracts a more fiied atten- 
tion thaa the residence tr the monnment of Ariosto — at least 
it had this effect on me. There are two inscriptions, one on 
die oater gate, the second over the cell itself, in?iting, nn- 
necesaarily, the wonder and the indignation of the spectator. 
Ferrara is much decayed, and depopulated; the castle still 
exists entire; and I saw the coort where Parisini and Hogo 
were beheaded, according to the annal of Gibbon. 
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LAMENT OF TASSO. 

I. 

LovG yeanl^-IC tries the thrilliog frame to bear, 
And ea^le-spirit of a Child of Song — 
Long years of oatrage, calamoj, and ffrong; 
Impated madness, prison'd soUtude, 
And the mind's canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart; and the abhorred gyrate. 
Marring the suqbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain; 
And bare, at once, Captivity display'd 
Stands scoffing throtigh the never-open'd gate, 
Which nothing through its bars admits, save day 
And tasteless food) which I have eat alone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone; 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 
Which is my lair, and — ^it may be — my grave. 
All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, 
But must be borne. I stoop not to despair; 
For I have battled with mine agony. 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circos of my dunf^eoii ^«\\, 
A ad freed the holjr Sepulcbre from \hT^\\^ 
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And revell'd among men and tbingfs divine, 

And poor*d mj spirit over Palestioe, 

In honour of the sacred war for him, 

The God who was on earth and Is in heaven, 

For he hath strenglhen'd me in heart and limb. 

That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I hare eroploy'd my penance to record 

How Salem's shrine was won, and bow adored. 

II. 
But this is o'er— my pleasant task if done. — 
My long-sustaining friend of many years! 
If I do blot thy final page with tears, 
Know, that my sorrows have wrung from roe none, 
But thou, my young creation! my soul's child! 
Which erer playing round me came and smiled. 
And woo'd me from myself with thy sweet sight, 
Thou too art gone— and so is my delight: 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 
Thou too art ended— what is left me now? 
For I hare anguish yet to bear — and bow? 
I know not that— but in the innate force 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 
I have not snnk, for I had no remorse. 
Nor cause for such: they call'd me mad— and why? 
Ob Leonora! wilt not Ihou reply? 
I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lift my love so lofty as thou art; 
But still my frenzy was not of the mind; 
I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 
Not less because I sufier it unbent; 
That thou wert beautiful, and I notViUn!^^ 
Hatb been the sin which shuts roc fTOia mwS^wv^V 
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But let them ^o, or torture as tbey will. 

My heart cau mnltiplj thine image still; 

Successful love mmy sate itself away. 

The wretched are the faithful; 'tis their fate 

To have all feeling' save the one decay. 

And ever}' passion into one dilate, 

As rapid rivers into ocean poor; 

Bat ours is fathomless, and hath no shore. 

III. 
Above me. hark! the long and maniac cry 
Of minds, and bodies in captivity. 
And hark! the lash and the increasing howl, 
And the half-inarticulate blasphemy! 
There be some here with worse than frenzy fool, 
Some who dostiH goad on the.o'er-laboar'd mind. 
And dim the little light that's left behind 
With needless torture, as their tyrant will 
Is wound up to the lust of doing ill; 
With these and with their victims am I classed, 
^Mid sounds and sights like these long years have pass'd^ 
'Mid sights and sounds like these my life may close; 
So let it be — for then I shall repose. 

IV. 
I have been patient, let me be so yet; 
I bad forgotten half I would forget. 
But it revives — oh! would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as I am forgot!— 
Feel I not wroth with those who bade me dwell 
In this vast lazar-house of many woesi 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind. 
Nor words a language, nor ev'n men unkind; 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
Aod eskcb is tortured in bis separate WW— 
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For we are crowded in our soliludcs — 

Maoy^ but each divided by the wall, 

Which echoes Madness in her babblings moods; — 

While all can hear, none heed his neighbour's call — 

None! save that One, the veriest wretch of all, 

Who was not made to be the mate of these. 

Nor bound between Distraction and Disease. 

Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here! 

Who have debased me in the minds of men, 

Debarring me the usage of my own. 

Blighting my life in best of its career, 

Branding my thoughts as things to shan and fear? 

Would I not pay them back these pangs again. 

And teach them inward sorrow's stifled groan? 

The struggle to be calm, and cold distrass. 

Which undermines our Stoical success? 

No! — still too proud to be vindictive — I 

Have pardon'd princes' insults, and would die. 

Tes, Sister of my Sovereign! for thy sake 

I weed all bitterness from out my breast. 

It hath no business where thou art a guest; 

Thy brother hates— -but 1 can not detest; 

Thou pitiest not— but I can not forsake. 

V. 
Look on a love which knows not to despair, 
But all nnquench'd is still my better part, 
Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 
As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud, 
Encoropass'd with its dark and rolling shroud, 
Till struck, — forth flies the all-ethereal dart! 
And thus at the collision of thy name 
The vivid thought still flashes through my frame^ 
And for a moment all things as they weTe 
Flit byme;^they are g'one— I am iVie »%.me. 
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And yet mv love witliout ambition grew; 
I knew thy state, mystatioo, and I knew 
A princess was no love-mate fur a bard; 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 
And if my eyes revealM it, tbey, alas! 
Were punishM by the silentnes^ of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert tome a crystal-girded shrine, 
AVorshipp''d at holy distance, and around 
Hallow "d and meekly kiss'd the saintly groand; 
Not for thou wert a priticess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and array 'd 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismay^— 
Oh! not dismay'd — ^but awed, like One above; 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass—- 
I know not bow— thy genius mastered mine— 
My star stood still before thee ;— if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design. 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear; 
But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for thee. 
The very love which lock'd me to iny chain 
Hath lighten'd half its weight; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 
And look to thee with undivided breast, 
And foil the ingenuity of Pain. 

• 

VI. 
It is no marvel — from my very birth 
My soul fvas drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'er 1 sa\? oxi eaitWi-j 
Of objects aJi inanimate 1 made 
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Idols, and out of wild aud looely flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me dowo within the shade 
Of wayiog trees, and dream'd oDcoanted hours, 
Though 1 was chid for wanderiug; aod the wise 
Shook their white ad^ed heads o'er me, and said 
Of such a tmant boy woirid end id wo. 
And that the only lesson was a blow^ 
And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt 
Returned and wept alone, and djream'd again 
The visions which arise without a sleep. 
And with my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
But unde&ted and wandering, till the day 
I found the thing i sought — and that was thee; 
And then I lost my being all to be 
Absorbed in thine — the world was past away<«». 
Thou didst aonibilate the earth to me! 

VII. 
1 loFed all solitude*— but little thought 
To spend 1 know not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, sara 
The maniac and bis tyrant; had 1 been 
Their fellow, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave, 
But who hath teen me writhe, or heard me raTe,^ 
Perchance in such a ceil we suQer more 
Than the wreclt'd sailor on his desert shore; 
The world is aJJ before him-^mine '\a Kere^ 
Scarce twice ibe space they must aocoxdi u^s ^^^'^^ 
T^bat though he perish, he may UftVkVa e^^ 
4z?J with a dying giamce upbraid t\i« a)si— 

i 
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1 will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although 'tisclooded by my dnng^eoa roof. 

VIII. 
Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 
But with a sense of its decay — I see 
Unwooted lights along my prison shine. 
And a strange demon who is Fexing me 
With pilfering pimnks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free; 
But much to One, who long hath suffered so, 
Sickness of heart, and narrowness of place, 
And all that may be borne, or can debase. 
I thought mine enemies had been but man, 
But spirits may be leagued with them — all Earth 
Abandons — Hearen forgets me^ — in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of £?il can. 
It may be, tempt me further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail. 
Why in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel in tempering fire? because I loTed.? 
Because I loved what not to love, and see. 
Was more or less than mortal, and thanme. 

IX. 

I once was quick in feeling — that is o'er;— 
My scars are calloua, or I should have dashM 
INly brain against these bars as the sun flash'd 
In mockery through them; — If I bear and bore 
The much I have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words, 'tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Which snared roe here, and with the brand of shame 
Stamp madness deep into my memory, 
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And woo oompassion to a blighted Dame, 

Sealing the senteace which my foes proclaim. 

No-«-it shall be immortal! — and I make 

A future temple of my present cell, 

Which nations yet shall visit for my sake. 

While thou, Ferrara! wbea no lon^r dwell 

The ducal chiefs within thee, sbalt fall down, 

And crumbling^ piecemeal view thy hearthless haU8> 

A poet's wreath shall be thine only oniwn, 

A poet's dungeon thy most far renown, 

While strangers wonder o'er thy unpeopled walls! 

And thou, Leonora! thou — who wert ashamed 

That such as 1 could love — who blush'd to hear 

To less than monarchs that thou could'st be dear, 

Go! tell thy brother that my heart untamed 

By g^ef, years, weariness — and it may be 

A taint of that he would iiiipute to me— 

From long infection of a den like this. 

Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss. 

Adores thee still; — and add — that when the towers 

And battlements which guard his joyous hours 

Of banquet, dance, and re?el, are forgot, 

Or left untended in a dull repose, 

This — this shall be a consecrated spot! 

But Thou — when all that Birth and Beauty throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 

One half the laurel which o'ershades my graFe^ 

No power in death c an tear our names apart, 

As none in life could rend thee from my heart. 

Tes, Leonora! it shall be our fate 

To be entwined for ever— but too Is^t^ 

VOL. VI.— L 



HEAVEN AND EARTH, 

A MYSTERY, 

VQUHDBD ON THE FOLLOWING PAIfAOB IN OBNBIII, CHAP. Vf. 

" And it came to pasi • • • • that the tOBi of God law the 

danghten of men that they were fair; aod thej took them wires 
of all which they choie." 

" Aod woman wailing for her ^emon loTer." — Coltridge. 

PART I. 

DRAMATIS PER90NJS. 
AZAZICL. 

Raphael the Archangel, 

J^en, No AH and bis Sons. 

Irad. 
IFomen.— An AH. 

Aholibamah. 
Chorui ofSpiriU of the Earth.^-Chorui ofJdoHaJLi* 

SCENE I. 

A 1000% md moufitoinoitf ikArki wtmr Jtfotmf JhwnL'^'txau^ 
mMii%k<. — Enlcr Anah omA Aholibamah. 

Anaiu Oar father sleeps: it is the boar when tbey 
Who lore as are accastomed to descend 
Throagh the deep clouds o'er rocky Ararat: — 
How my heart beats! 
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Jiho. Let us proceed upon 

Our ioTocatioo. 

Anah. But tbe stars are bidden^ 

I tremble. 

Jiho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

Anah, My sister, though 

I love Azaziel more than— oh, too much! 
What wa9 I going to say? my heart grows impious'. 

Mo. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial uaiures? 

Andh, But, Aholibamah, 

I love our God less since his ang^i loved me: 
This cannot be of good; and though I know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 

Mo. Then wed thee 

Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin! 
There's Japbet loves thee well, hath loved thee loDg;- 
Marry, and bring forth dust! 

Anah, I should have loyed 

Azaziel not less were he mortal; yet 
I am glad be is not. I cannot outlive him* 
And when I think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o'er tbe sepulchre 
Of the poor child of clay which so adored him. 
As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less terrible; but yet I pity him; 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
Mine would be such for him, were I the Serapli^ 
And he tbe perishable. 

^Ao' Batbet «ay^ 

Tbm he Will single forth some olYiex dv(i^x.«c 
Of Earth, aad lo^e her aa \ie oTic«i\oNfe^ Maao:. 
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^nah, . And if it should be so, and she so loved him, 

Uer thus than that he should weep for me. 

^ho. If I thought thus of Samiasa's lore, 

I Seraph as he is, Pd spurn him from me. 

t to onr invocation! ^Tis the hour. 

tnflh* Seraph! 

From thj sphere! 
Whatever star contain thy glory; 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with '* the seven, V* 
Though through space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds be driven, 
Tet hear! 
Oh! think of her who holds thee dear! 
And though she nothing is to thee^ 
Yet think that thou art all to her. 
Thou canst not tell, — and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me,-» 
The bitterness o( tears. 
Eternity is in thine years, 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes; 
With me thou canst not sympathize, 
£xcept in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne'er wept beneath the skies. 
Thou walk'st thy many worlds, thou see'st 

Tlie face of him who made thee great. 
As he hath made me of the least 
Of those cast out from Eden's gate: 
Tet, Seraph dear! 
Oh bear! 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until I know what I must die m ViiOYiv^^% 
• The Arehsogelt, ifud to be tereaiii iMnA\>«t«. 
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That thoQ for^et^st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep from 
o'erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art! 
Great is their loye who love in sin and fear; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy : to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph! that such thoughts appear, 
For sorrow is our element; 
Delight 
An Eden kept afar from sight, 
Though sometimes with our visions blent 
The hour is near 
Which tells me we are not abandoned quite.— 
Appear! Appear! 
Seraph! 
My own Azaziel! be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light. 
Aho, Samiasa! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou rulest in the upper air — 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 
Who made all empires, empire; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the abyis, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is fallingf, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 

Samiasa! 
I call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
. Many may worship thee, that will 1 not: 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee*. 
Descend and share my lot! 



r^ 
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Thoug^h I be formed of clajr, 

And thou of beams 
More bright thao those of day, 
On Eden^s streams. 
Thine immortality cannot repay 

With love more warm than mine 
My lo^e. There is a ray 
]n me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God's apd thine. 
It may be hidden long: death and decay 

Oar mother Eve bequeathed us— but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to parti 
Thou art immortal — so am I : I feel— - 

I feel my immortality o'ersweep < 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 

Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth — " thou lir'st for ever!** 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and wo.> 
But thee and me he never can destroy; 
Change us he may, but not overwhelm; we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war i^ith us; with thee 

I 

I can share all thingfs, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall 1 shrink from thine eternity? 
No! tho' the serpent's sting should pierce me through, 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still! and I will smile 

And curse thee not ; but hold 

Thee in as warm a fold 
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As— bat descend; and prove 
A mortal*s love 

For an immortal. If the skies contain 

More joy than thou canst give and take, remain! 

Anah, Sister! sister! I Yiew them winging^ 
Their bright way through the parted night. 

Aho, The clouds from off their pinions flinging 
As though they bore to-morrow's light. 

Anah. But if our father see the sight! 

Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer's tune 
An hour too soon. 

Anah, They come! he comes! — Azaziel! 

Aho. Haste 

To meet them! Oh! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there. 
To Samiasa's breast! 

Anah, Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset; — lo! 

On Ararat^s late secret crest 
A mild and many-colour'd bow, 
The remnant of their flashing path, 
Now shines! and now, behold, it bath 
Returned to night, as rippling foam. 

Which the leviathan hath lash'd 
From his unfathomable home, 
When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 

Subsides soon after he again hath dash'd 
Pown, down, to where the ocean's fountains sleep. 

Aho. They have touch'd earth! Samiasa! 

Anah. My Azaziell 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Irad and Japhet. 

irad. Despond not* wherefore wilt tbou wander thus, 
To add thy silence to the silent night) 
And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars? 
They cannot aid thee. 

Japh, But they sooth tne— now 

Perhaps she looks upon them as I4ook. 
Methinks a beings that is beaotifnl 
Becometh more so as it looks on beauty, 
The eternal beauty of undying thing|< 
Oh, Anah! 

Irad, But she lo^es thee not. 

Japh, Alas! 

Irad. And proud AhoUbamah spurns mtf also. 

Japh. I feel for thee too. 

Irad. Let her keep her pride, 

Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn; 
It may be, time too will ayenge it 

Japh. Canst thou 

Find joy in such a thoughtl 

Irad. Nor joy, nor sorrow. 

I loYed her well; I would have loved her better, 
Had love been met with love : as 'tis, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. 

Japh. What destmies? 

Irad. I have some cause to think 

She loves another. 

Jtq>h. Anah! 

Irad. No; her sister. 

Japh. What other? 

Irad. That I know TwA^'Vxvi^.'^^^''^" 

Ifnotber words, tells me she lovea anoOoet. 

'/a/^' Ay, bat not Anah: abebulVove*^^^^^* 
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Irnd, Whatever she loyeth, so she lo?€s thee not, 
Wbftt caD it profit thee? 

Jc^h. True, nothing; bat 

I love. 

Irad. And so did I. 

Japh. And now thou lov^st not, 

Or think'st thou loy'st not, art thou happier! 

Irad, Yea. 

Japh. I pity thee. 

I rod. Me! whyl 

Japh, For being happy, 

Deprived of that which makes my misery. 

Irad. I take thy taunt as part of thy distemper, 
And would not feel as thou dost, for more shekels 
Than all our father's herds would bring if weigh'd 
Against the metal of the sons of Cain — 
The yellow dust they try to barter with us, 
As if such useless and discolour'd trash, 
The refuse of the earth, could be received 
For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, and all 
Our flocks and wilderness afford. — Go, Japhet, 
Sigh to the stars, as wolves howl to the moon— 
I must back to my rest. 

Japh. And 80 would I 
If I could rest. 

Irad. Thou wilt not to our tents, theuw^ 

Japh. No, Irad; I will to the cavern, whos^ 
Mouth they say opens from the internal world 
To let the inner spirits of the earth 
Forth when they walk its surface. 

Irad. Wherefore so? 

What wouldst thou therel 

With gloom as sad : it is a bopeVe%s &^o^^ 
iod iam hopeless* 
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Irad* But 'tis dangerous; 

Strange sounds and sights have peopled it with terrors. 
I iDust go with thee. 

Japh* Irad, no; believe me 

I feel no evil thought, and fear no e?il. 

Irad, But evil things will be thy foe the more 
As not being of them: turn thy steps aside, 
Or let mine be with thine. 

Japh. No; neither, Irad; 

I must proceed alone. 
Iradn Then peace be with thee! 

[ExU Irad. 
Japh* [solui,) Peace! I have sought it where it 
should be found, 
In love — with loye too, which perhaps deserved it; 
And, in its stead, a heayiness of heart — 
A weakness of the spirit — listless days, 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep- 
Have come upon me. Peace! what peace? the calm 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
The sweeping tempest through its groaning boughs; 
Such is the sullen or the fitful state 
. Of my mind overworn. The earth^s grown wicked, 
And many signs and portents have proclaimed 
A change at hand, and an o'erwhelming doom 
To perishable beings. Oh, my Anah! 
When the dread hour denounced shall opeu wide 
The fountains of the deep, how mightest thou 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements; this bosom, which in vain 
Hath beat for (bee, and tbeQwiWbeaX.niiQteNVkXsi'^^ 
While t/jjne— Ob, God! at least Tem\l loViWc 
Thywraibl for she is pure axn\dal VJsie fea»1l 
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As a star ID the cloads, which cannot quench. 
Although thej obscure it fur aa hour. M j Aoah! 
How would I have adored thee, hut thou wouldst not; 
And still would I redeem thee — see thee live 
When Ocean is Earth's grave, and, unopposed 
Bj rock or shallow, the leviathan, 
Lord of the shoreless sea and watefy world, 
Shall wonder at his boundlessness of realm. 

[I^xil Japhet 

Enter NoiiH and Sbem. 

•N'oah, Where is thy brother Japhet? 

Shem. He went forth 

According to his wont, to meet with Irad, 
He said; but, as I fear, to bend his steps 
Towards Anah's tents, round which he hovers nightly 
Like a dove round and round its pillaged nest; 
Or else he walks the wild up to the cavern 
"W hich opens to the heart of Ararat. 

Jfoah, What doth he there? It is an evil spot 
Upon an earth all evil; for things worse 
Than even wicked men resort there : he 
Still loves this daughter of a fated race, 
Although he could not wed her if she loved him» 
And that she doth not. Oh, the unhappy hearts 
Of men! that one of my blood, knowing well 
The destiny and evil of these days. 
And that the hour approachetb, should indulge 
In such forbidden yearning^! Lead the way; 
He must be sought for! 

Shem, Go not forward, father: 

/ will seek Japhet. 
JVoah* Do not few fot m^\ 

All evil things are powerless otx Ooie ieaa 
Elected by JehoFah-^let us on. 
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iShem, To the teats of the father of the siaten? 
^ot^ No; to the cayero of the Caucasus. 

[Exeunt Noab and Shem. 

SCENE Uh 

The nwwMna*^—^ eauttrn, 0nd, the roeJb of Caueasw. 

Japh. (goluM^ ) Ye wilds, that look eteroal ; ind thou 
Which seera'st uofathomable; aod ye mouotaios, [cave, 
So varied and so terrible io beauty; 
Htere, in your rugpged majesty of rocks 
And toppliDg trees that twine their roots witii stone 
Iq perpendicular places, where the foot 
Of man would tremble, Qould he reach them-*-yes, 
Te look eternal! Tet, io a few days. 
Perhaps even hours, ye will be chang^, ^nt, hurled 
Before thovmasis of waters; and yon carp, 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, . 
Shall have its di^pths s^arch'd by the sweeping wave. 
And dolphins gambol in the lion's den! 
And man Oh, men! my fellow-beings! Who 
Shall weep above ypar universal grave^ 
Save I? Who shall be left to weep.^ Mv kinsmen, 
Alas! what am I better than ye are. 
That I must live beydnd ye? Where shall be 
The pleasant places where I thought of Anah . 
While I had hopef or the more savage haunts, 
ScsfcO less beloved, where I despair'd for berl 
Aii4 oan it be! — ShaU yon exulting peak, 
Whose glitterinjg top in like a distant star, 
Lie low beneath the boiling of tbe deept 
•No more to have the nornii^g sun break forth; 
And eoatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendona brow? bo more to have 
Bay'e broad orb drop behind its head at e?e|i» 

VIOL, vf.— nt 
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Leaving it with a crown of many huest 

No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 

Nearest the stars? And can those words '' no more'* 

Be meant for thee, for all things, save for us, 

And the predestined creeping things reserved 

By my sire to Jehovah's bidding? May 

He preserve them, and / noi have the power 

To snatch the loveliest of earth's daughters front 

A doom which even some serpent, with his mate, 

Shall 'scape to save his kind to be prolong'd, 

To hiss and sting through some emerging world. 

Reeking and dank from out the slime, whose ooase 

Shall slumber o'er the wreck of this until 

The salt morasa subside into a sphere 

Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 

The sole and undistinguish'd sepulchre, 

Of yet quick myriads of all life? How much 

Breath will he still'd at once! All beauteous world! 

So young, so mark'd out for destruction, I 

With a cleft heart look on thee day by day. 

And night by night, thy numbered days and nightb 

I cannot save thee, cannot save e^n her 

Whose love had made me love thee more; but as 

A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 

Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 

Such as— Oh Grod! and canst thou— ^ IHepamef* 

A rwhing tound from the ctnem is hmrd and thoute oflmtgfUer 
— ^fUrwaris « Sj^rU passes, 
Japh. In the name 

Of the IVIost High, what art thou ? 
Sptrii. (laugkt.) H^\ VUL Hal 

Japh, By all that earlVi \\o\ds \io\\fe%\., ^v^-^ikx 

Sjnrit. (iaughi.) ^^.V» 
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Japh. By the approachiog delag^e! by the earth 
Which will be strangled by the ocean! by 
The deep which will lay open all her fountains! 
The heaven which will convert her cloodB to seat, 
And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes! 
Thou unknown, terrible, and indistinct. 
Yet awful Thing of Shadows, speak to me! 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh? - 
Spirit, Why weep*st thou? 

Japh, For earth and all her childreD. 
Spirit, Ha! Ha! Ha! [Spirii vaniihei, 

Japh. How the fiend mocks the tortures of a world, 
The coming desolation of an orb. 
On which the sun shall rise and warm no life! 
How the earth sleeps! and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death! 
Why should they wake to meet it^ What is here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak like things 
Bom ere this dying world? They come like clouds! 

[F'ariout Spirit* past from the canfem. 
Spirit, Rejoice! 

The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high place, 

But listened to the voice 
Of knowledge without power. 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death! 
Not slow, not single, not by sword nor sorrow, [tion, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time's sapping mo- 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow ! 
£arth shall be ocean! 

And no breath, 
iSsre of the wiodSf be on the uobouadedL if wt^^ 
iiig^eJs shall tire their winge, but liiid im> m^Q^** 
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Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 

Shall lift its point (n save. 
Or show the place where stnmg Despair bath diedy 
After loDg looking o'er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb which cometh not: 
All shall be void, 
Destroyed? - 
Another element shall be the lord 

Of life, and the abhorr'd 
Childven of dust be quench'd; and of each hoe 
Of earth nooght left but the unbroken blue; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchang^, or of the level plain; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain: 
All merged within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and £re, shall die, 
And sea and skj 
Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 
Upon the foam 
Who shall erect a horned 
Japhet. (coming fonoard,) My sire} 
Eartli's seed shall not expire; 
Only the evil shall be put away 

From day. 
Avaunt^ ye exulting demons of the waste! 
Who howryour hideous joy 
When God destroys whom you dare not destroy; 
Hence! haste! 
Back to your inner caves! 
Until the waves 
Shall search you in youxfte«itQtv^as(^«« 
And drive your snUeii tac« 
Portb, to be roll'd upon the toaain^ W»j^ 
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Id resttess wretchedness along all space! 
Spirit. Son of the sared! 

When thou and thine hare brared 
The wide and warring element; 
When the great barrier of the deep is rent, 
Shall thou and thine be good or happy?— -No! 
Thy new world and new race shall be of wo— - 
Less goodly in their aspect, in their years 
Less than the glorious giants, who 
Tet walk the world in pride, 
The Sons of Heaven by many a mortal bride. 
Thine shall be nothing of the past, save tears. 
And art thou not ashamed 

Thus to suryiye, 
And eat, and drink, and wire? 
With a base heart so fai* subdued and tamed. 
As even to bear this wide destmotion named. 
Without such grief and courage, as should rather 

Bid thee await the world-dissolTing^ wa?e. 
Than seek a shelter with thy fayour'd fath^, 
A^d build thy city o'er the drown'd Earth's grave^ 
Who would outlive their kind. 
Except the base and blind?- 
Mine 
Hateth thine 
As of a different order in the sphere, 
But not our own. 
There is not one who hath not left a throne 

Vacant in heaven tadwell in darkness here^ 
Bather than see his mates endure alonte. 

Go, wretch! and give 
A life like thine to oUier wretches— live! 
And when the annihilating watftta toiax 

Above what they \i«ve doiiev 
M 3 
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EoFjr the Giant Patriarchs then do more, 
And scora thy sire as the sunriyiog^ one! 
Th)rself for being his bod! 



Rejoicel 
Mo more the haman Toice 
Shall Tex oar joys iD middle air 
With prayer; 
No more 
Shall they adore; 
ADd we, who ne'er for ages haye adored 

The prayer-exacting Lord, 
To whom the omissiop of a sacrifice 
Is vice ; 
We, we shall riew the deep's salt sources poar'd 
UDtil ooe element shall do the work 

Of all in chaos; until they. 
The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, where 
The Deep shall follow to their latest lair; 

Where even the brutes, in their despair, 
Shall cease to prey on man and on each other. 
And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the Iamb, as though he were his brother; 

Till ail things shall be as they were. 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky: 

While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation. 
To ge Derate new nations for his use: 
This remnant, floating e^er tVie \xxiii\)\^\\<9^ 
Of the subsiding delnge^frowi'\V» %\\m^> 
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When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a irorld, shall g^ve again to Time 
New beings— years — diseases-— borrow— €rime-««> 
With all companionship of hate and toil, 

UntU 

Japh. {inierrupUng ihem,) The eternal will 
Shall deignu to expound thb dream 
Of good and evil; and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things; 
And, gatber'd under his almighty wings, 
Abolish helJi 
And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth, 
' Her Eden in an endless paradise. 
Where man no more can fall as once he fell, 
And even the very demons shall do well! [spell? 

Spiriii* And when shall take effect this wond'rous 
Japh. When the Redeemer cometh; first in pain. 

And then in glory. 
Spirit, Meantime still struggle in the mortal chain, 
' Till earth wax hoary: 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain, 

Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle plain; 
New times, new climes, new arts, new men; but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill. 
Shall be amongst your race in different forms; 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
Ib a few hours the glorious Giant's graves.* 

Chorus of SfkilU* 
Brethren, rejoiQeV 

•^ojttoe were Qmntsin tliaie ds7«,miA mtW«**J t»Mi,^Vi 
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Mortal, farewell! 
Hark! bark! already we can bear tbe voice 
Of g^rowiog ocean's gloomy swell; 

The winds, too, plume their piercing wings! 
The clouds have nearly filled their spring^^ 
Tbe fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 

And bea?en set wide her windows; while mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token- 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hear tbe sound they cannot hear, 
Tbe mustering thunders of the threatening sphere; 
Yet a few hours their coming is delay M; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 
Yet undisplay'd, 
Sare to the Spirits' all-pervadiog eye. 

Howl! bowl! oh Earth! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth : 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 

The ocean's overflow! 
The wave shall break upon your clifls; and shells. 

The little shells, of ocean's least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle's oflspring dwells — 
How shall he shriek o'er the remorseless sea! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered; save by tbe encroaching swell; — 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 
■ The wings which could not save.— 
Where could he rest them, while the whole space brings , 
Nought to his eye beyond the deep, bis grave? 
Brethren, rejoice! 
And loudly lift each superhuman voice — 

. All die, 
5a Fc the slight remnant oC SeW^ ^^e^ — 
The seed oC Setb, 
Exempt for fatnre Sorrow's sake itom ^e%fiii. 
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But of the 80D8 of Cain 

None shall remaio; 
And all bis goodly daughters 
lyCost lie beneath the desolating iraters; 
Or, floating upward, with their long hair laid 
Aloi^ the wave, the cruel hearen upbraid^ 
Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair* 
It is decreed, 
All die! 
And to the uniyersal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed^ 
Fly, brethren, fly! 
But still rejoice! 
We fell! 
They fall! 
So perish all 
These petty foes of Heaven who shrink from Hell! 

IThe SpirUg diBoppear^ tparing upwardi. 
Japh. {tohu.) God hath proclaimed the destiny of 
My father's ark of safety hath announced it; [Earth; 
The very demons shriek it from their oaves; 
The scroll'* of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their sileAce, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear: 
And yet men listened not, nor listen; but 
Walk darkling to their doom ; which, though so nigh, 
Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 
Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty purpoee. 
Or deaf obedient Ocean, which fulfils Jt 
No sign yet hangs its banner in the aii; 
The clouds are few, and of their iiooto^^JBS.VQx«% 
The sun will rise opoa the earth^a \sAt d»9 . 
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As on the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him, ** Shine!" and he broke forth 
Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 
Unform'd forefather of mankind — but roused 
Before the human orison the earlier 
Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 
Which in the open firmament of heaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them balute 
Heaven first each da} before the Adamites: 
Their matins now draw nigh — the East is kiadling — 
And they will sing! and day will break! Both near. 
So near the awful close! For these must drop 
Their outworn pinions on the deep; and Day, 
After the bright course of a few brief morrows, — 
Ay, day will rise; but upon what? A chaos. 
Which was ere day; and which, renewM, makes time 
Nothing! for, without life, what are the hours? 
No more to dust than is eternity 
Unto Jehovah, who created both. 
Without him, even Eternity would be 
A void : without man. Time, as made for maD, 
Dies with man, and is swallow'd in that Deep 
Which has no fountain; as bis race will be 
Devoured by that which drowns his infant world. . 
What have we here? Shapes of both earth and aii? 
No — cUl of heaven, they are so beautiful. 
I cannot trace their features; but their forms. 
How lovelily they move along the side 
Of the gray mountain, scattering its mist! 
And after the swart savage spirits, whose 
Infernal Immortality pour'd forth 
Their impious hymn of triumph^ they shall be 
Welcome as .Edeo. It may be \]he^ come 
To tell me the reprieve of our young 'woxVAv 
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For which I have so ofteD pray'd— They come! 
Anab!oh, GodI aod with her 

Enter Samiasa, Az'aziel, Anah, and Aholibamar. 

Anak, Japhet! 

Sam. Lo! 

A 80Q of Adam! 

Jiza» What doth the earth-born here, 

While all his race are slumberibg? 

Japh. Angel! what 

Dost thou 00 earth when tho^ shoald'st be on high? 

Aza, Koow'st thou not, or forget'st thou, that a part 
or our great function is to guard thine earth^ 

Japh. But all good angels have forsaken earth, 
Which is cpndemn'd; nay, even the evil fly 
The approaching Chaos, Anah! Anah! my 
In Vain, and long,* and still to be beloved! 
Why walk*st thou with this Spirit, in ihose hours 
When no gpod spirit longer lights below? ■ 

Anah. Japhet, I cannot answer thee^ yet, jet 
Forgive me— — 

Japh, May the Heaven, which soon no mqr« 
W ill pardon, do so! for thou art greatly tempted. 

Aho. Back to thy tents, insulting son of Noah! 
We know thee not. 

Japh, The hour may come when thou 

May^st know me better; and thy sister know 
Me still the same which 1 have everbeen. , 

Sam, Son of the Patriarch, ^who hath ever been 
Upright* before his God, whate'er thy griefs, 
And thy words seem of sorrow, mixM with wrath, 
How have Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
Wrong? 

Japh. Wrong! the greatest of all wrongs; but thou 
Say'st well, though she be dust, I did not, Could not, 
Deserve her.' Farewell, Anah! I have said 
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That word so often! but now say it, oe'er 
To be repeated. Angel! or whate'er 
Thou art, or must be «ooii, hast thon the powet ' 
To save this beautiful — these beautifttl 
Children of Cain? 

Aza, From what' 

Japh. And is it so, 

That ye too know not? Apgels! ann^lsS ye 
Have shared man's sin, and, it may be, now miuSb 
Partake his punishment; or at the leaal 
My sorrow. 

8am. Sorrow! I ne'er thought till now^ 

To hear an Adamite speak riddles-to me. 

Japh, And li^ath not the Most High expounded tbevl^ 
Then ye are lost, as they are lost 

Aho, So be it! ,. 

If they loye as they are loved, they will not shrink. 
More ,tp be mortal, than 1 would to dare 
An immortality of agonies 
With Samiasa! 

Anah. Sister! sister! speslk not 

Thus. 

Ago, Fearest thou, my Anah? 

jflnoA. Yes, for thee;* 

I would resign the greater remnant of 
This little life of mine, before one hour 
Of thine eternity should know a pang. 

Japh* It is for Attn, theu! for the Seraph thou. 
Hast left me! That is nothing, if thou hast noij 
Left thy God too! for unions like to these, 
Between a mortal and immortal,, cannot * 
Be happy or be hallow'd. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 
The Highest; hstif he can pane thee, sodli 
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The hour will come in which celestial aid 
Alone can do so. 

Anah. Ah! he speaks of death. 

Sam. Of death to usf and those who are with us! 
But that the man seems full of sorrow, I 
Could smile. 

Japh. I srnere not for myself, nor fear; 
I am safe, not for my own deserts, hut those 
Of a well-doing sire, who bath been found 
Righteous enough to save his children. Would 
His power was greater of redemption! or 
That by exchanging my own life for hers, 
Who could alone have made mine happy, she. 
The last and loFeliest of Cain's race could share 
The Ark which shall receive a remnant of 
The seed of Seth! 

Aho, And dost thou think that we, 

With Cain's, the eldest bom of Adam's, blood 
Warm in our veins, — strong Cain! who was begotten 
In Paradise,— would mingle with Seth's children? 
Seth, the last offspring of old Adam's dotage? 
No, not to save all earth, were earth in peril! 
Our race hath alway dwelt apart from thine 
From the beginning, and shall do so ever. 

Jap^ I did not speak to thee, Aholibamah! 
Too much of the forefather, whom thou vauntesti 
Has come down in that haughty blood which springs 
From him who shed the first, and that a brother's! 
But thou, my Anah! let me call thee mine. 
Albeit thou art not; 'tis a word 1 cannot 
Part with, although I must from thee. My Anahl 
Thou who dost rather make me dream tDlivaX KXm\ 
Had left st daughter, whose pure pioua Taoe 
Sarrived in thee, ao much unlike iYkotoi acct 
roL. vr,.— w 
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The rest of the stern Caioitea, save in beauty, 
For all of them are fairest in their favour— 

Ak'j. (ifUerrupting him.) And wouldst thou hare 
her like our father's foe 
Id mind, in soul.'' If / partook thy thouii^ht. 
And dreamed that aught of Mel was in her!—^ 
Get thee hence, son of Noah: thou mak'st strife. 

Japh. Offspring of Cain, thy father did so! 

Aho. But 

He slew not Seih: and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him? 

Japk, Thou speakest well: his God hath judged him, 
f had not named his deed, but that thyself [and 

Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From what he had done. 

Aho, He was our fathers' father. 

The eldest born rof man, the strongest, bravest. 
And most enduriog: — Shall I blush for him. 
From whom we had our being? Look upon 
Our race; behold their stature and their beauty. 
Their courage, strength, and length of days 

Japh. They are numberM. 

Aho. Be it so! but while yet their hours endure, 
I glory in my brethren and our fathers! 

Japh. My sire and lace but glory in their God, 
Anah! and thou? 

Anah. Whate'cr our God decrees^ 

The God of Seth, as Cain, 1 must obey: 
And will endeavour patiently to obey. 
But could I dare to pray in his dread hour 
Of universal vengeance (if such should be,) 
It would not be to live, alone eiiemi^t 
Of all my house. My wstetl OYv, ra^ «v«\fet\ 
What were the world, or otiiet 'wotVAs^ w ^V 
The brightest future witViou\LlVie«wee\.v«a^— 
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Thy lore — my father's— all the life, and all 

The things which spruog up with me, like the stars, 

Making mj diro exiptence radiant with 

Soft lights which were not mine? Aholihamah! 

Oh! if there should be mercy-^seek it, find it: 

I abhor death, because that then roust die. 

jihO' What! hath this dreamer, with his father^s ark. 
The bugbear he hath built to scare the world, 
Shaken my sister? Are w^ not the loved 
Of seraphs? and if we were not, must we 
Cling to a son of Noah for our lives? 
Rather than thus — But the enthusiast dreams 
The worst of dreams, the phantasies engendered 
By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 
Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm earth, 
And bid those clouds and waters take a bhape 
Distinct from that which we and all our oires 
Hare seen them wear on their eternal wayl 
Who shall do this! 

Japh. He, whose one word produced them. 

Mo, Who heard that word? 

Japh, The Universe, which leap*4 

To life before it. Ah! smiPst thou still in scorn 1 
Turn to thy seraphs; if they attest it not, 
They are none. 

Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God! 

Jiho. T have ever hailed Our Maker, Samiasa, 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not sorrow. 

Japh. Alas! what else is Love but Sorrow? £? ea 
He who made earth in love, had soon to grie?e 
Above its first and best inhabitants. 

Aho> 'Tis said so. 
JapA. It is even to. 
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Enter Noah and Shem. 

Jfoah. Japhet! What 

Post thou here with these children of the wicked? 
Dread 'st thoa not to partake their coming^ doono? 

Japh* Father, it caDDot be a sin to seek 
To save ao earth-boro being ; and behold, 
These are not of the sinful, since they ha^e 
The fellowship of angels. 

Jfoah, These are they then, 

Who leave the throne of God, to take them wires 
From out the race of Cain; the sons of HLeaven, 
Who seek Earth's daughters for their beauty? 

Aza, Patriarch! 

Thou hast said it. 

Jfoah. Wo, wo, wo to such communion! 

Has not God made a barrier between earth 
And heaven, and limited each, kind to kind? 

Sam, Was not man made in high Jehovah's image? 
Did God not love what he had made? And what 
Do we but imitate and emulate 
His love unto created love? 

JVboA. I am 

But man, and was not made to judge mankind, 
Far less the sons of God ; but as our God 
Has deign'd to commune with me, and reveal 
JBu judgments, 1 repl>, that the descent 
Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
Unto a perishable and perishing. 
Even on the very eve of peruhing^ world, 
Cannot be good. 

Axa. What! though it were to save? 

jyoaA, Not ye in all your glory can redeem 
What be who made you g\onou,%ViaX.VicoTA«afls?^. 
Were your immott^ misaiona^ifely^^^^^^Q^ 
Be ffeaenU, not for two, though ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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And beautifbl they are, but not the less 
doudemn'd. 

Japk,. Ob father! say it not. 

^0€th, Son! son! 

If that tboQ wonld'st avoid their doom, forget 
That they exist; ibey soon shall cease to be, 
While thoa shalt be the sire of a new world, 
And better. 

Japh. Let me die with thit^ and them! 

JVooA. Thou ifioiUd'it for such a thought, but shadt 
Who con, redeems thee. [not; he 

Sam. And why him and thee, 

More than what he, thy son, prefers to botht 

Jfoah. Ask him who made thee greater than myself 
And mine, but not less subject to bis own 
Ahnightiness. And lo! his mildest and 
Least to be tempted Messenger appears! 

Enter Raphael the Archangel. 
Raph, Spirits! 

Whose «eat is near the throne, 
What do ye here? 
Is thus a seraph*s duty to be shown 
Now that the hour is near 
When earth must be alone? 
Return! 
Adore and burn 
In glorious homage with the elected ^ seyen. 
Your place is heaven. 
Sam. Raphael! 

The first and fairest of the sons of God, 

How long hath this been law, 
Tbsti earth by stageh must be left UQ^^raiS^^ 
Earth! which oft saw 



i> 
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JeboFah's footsteps not disdain her sod! 
The world he loved, and made 
For loFe; and oft have we obey'd 
His frequent misrion with delif^hted pinions. 

Adoring^ him in his least works displayed ; 
Watching* this yoange«t star of his dominions: 
And as the latest birth of his great word. 
Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 
Why is thy brow severe t 
And wherefore speak*st thou of destruction near? 
Rapk. Had Samiasa and Azaziel been 
In their true place, with the angelic choir. 
Written in fire 
They would have seen 
Jehovah's late decree, 
And not inquired their Maker's breath of me : 
But ignorance must ever be 
A part of sin; 
And even tb^ spirit's knowledge shall grow less 

As they wax proud within; 
For blindness is the first-bom of Excess. 

When all good angels left the world, ye staid, 
Stung with strange passions, and debased 
By mortal feelings for a mortal maid; 
But ye are pardon'd thus far, and replaced 
Withycur pure equals: Hence! away! away! 

Or stay, 
And lose eternity by that delay! 
Aza. And Thou! if earth be thus forbidden 
In the decree 
To us until this moment hidden, 
Dost thou not err as we 
In being bete^ 
JiapA. I came to call ye back to 'jwit ^\.w^«t^^ 
fn the grezt name aad at tbe wotd oi OoA\ 
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Dear, clearest io themselFes, and scarce less dear 

That which I came to do: till no^ we trod 

Together the eternal space, together 

Let OS still walk the stars. True, earth must die! 

Her race, retura'd into her womb, muRt wither, 

And much which she inherits; bat oh! why 

Cannot this earth be made, or bedestroj'd, 

Without involving ever some vast void 

In the immortal ranks? immortal still 

In their immeasurable forfeiture. 

Our brother Satan fell, bis burning will 

Rather than bnger worship dared endure! 

But ye who still are pure! 

Seraphs! less mighty than that mightiest one, 

Think how he was undone! 

And think if tempting man can compensate 

For heaven desired too late? 

Long have 1 warred, 
Long must I war 

With him who deem'd it hard 

To be created, and to acknowledge him 

Who midst the cherubim 
Made him as suns to a dependent star, 
Leaving the archangels at his right hand dim. 

1 loved him — beautiful he was: oh heaven! 
Save his who made, what beauty and what power 
Was ever like to Satan's! Would the hour 

In which he fell could ever be forgiven! 
The wish is impious: but oh ye! 
Tet undestroyed, be warned! Eternity 

With him, or with bis God, is in your choice: 
He bath not tempted yoa, he cannot tem^t 
TAe aogeJs, from his Autber anarei oxenv^t^ 
But maa bath listeo'd to bia voice, 
Aadjre to Pfomaa's^beautifiil she i , 
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The serpent's voice less subtile than her kiss. 
The snake bat Fanquish'd dust; but sbe will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven's law. 

Yet, yet» oh fly! 
Te cannot die, 
But they 
Shall pass away, 
While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 

For perishable clay, 
Whose memory in your immortality 

Shall long outlast the sun which gave them day. 
Think how your essence diflfereth from theirs 
In all but suffering! Why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs — 
Bom to be ploughM with years, and sown with caret, 
And reap'd by Death, lord of the human soilt 
Even had their days been left to toil their path 
Through time to dust, unshorten'd by Gk)d's wrath. 
Still they are Evil's prey and Sorrow's spoil. 

Aho* Let them fly! 

I hear the voice which says that all must die, 
"Sooner than our white bearded Patriarch's died;. 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepared. 
While from below 
The deep shall rise to meet heaven's overflow. 

Few shall be spared, 
It seems; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam's God in vain* 
Sister! since it is so. 
And the eternal Lord 
In V ain wo\&\d be Vm^W^^ 
For the remission of oTie Yvoot o^ 'w^^ 
Let us resign even what webaive ^at«A^ 
-And meet the wave, aB we iRoxxXdmi^^^^^^ 
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• 

If not unmoTed,yetundiBmay'd, 
And wailiog^ less for us than those who shall 
Survive io mortal or immortal thrall, 

And, ivhen the fatal waters are allayM, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no more. 
Fly, Seraphs! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live forever: 
But which is best, a dead eternity, 
Or living^, is but known to the great Giver: 
Obey him, as we shall obey; 
1 would not keep this life of mine in clay 

An hour beyond his will; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his g^race. 
For all the mercy which Seth's race 

Find still. 
Fly! 
And as your pinions bear ye back to heaven, . 
Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 

Samiasa! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 
'Tis that an angel's bride disdains to weep—- 
Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep! 
JInah, And must we die? 

And must I lose thee too, 
AzazieL' 
- Oh, my heart! my heart! 

Thy prophecies were true, 
And yet thou wert so happy too! 
The blow , though not unkx>k'd for, falls ai new^ 
But yet depart! 
Ah, why? 
Tet let me not retain thee-^ftyl 
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My pangs can be but brief; bat thine would be 
Eternal, if rcptklsed from bearen for me. 
Too much already hast thou deign'd 
To one of Adam's race! 
Our doom is sorrow: not to us alone, 
But to the spirits who have not disdained 
To lore us, cometh an^ish with disgrace. 
The first who taught us knowledge hath been hurieA 
From his once archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world: 
And thou, Azaziel! No— 
Thou shalt not suffer wo 
For me. Away! nor weep! 
Thou canst not weep; but yet 
Maybt suffer more, not weeping: then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling Deep 

Can bring no pang like this. Fly! Fly! 
Being gone, 'twill be less difficult to die. 
Japh. Oh say not so! 

Father! and thou, archangel, thou! 
Surely celestial Mercy lurks below 
That pure severe serenity of brow: 
- Let thom not meet this sea without a shore, 
Bare in our ark, or let me be no more! 

^ocih. Peace, child of passion, peace! 
If not within thy heart, yet with thy tongue 

Do God no wrong! 
Lire as he wills it— die, when he ordains, 
A righteous death, unlike the seed of Cain's^ 

Cease, or be sorrowful in silence; cease 
To weary Hearen's ear with thy selfish plaint 
fVould'st thou hare God commit ^ %Yii (oc thec^ 
Such would it be 
To alter his iotenlt 
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For a mere mortal sorrow. Be a maa! 

And bear irbat Adam's race must bear, and can. 

Ja^ Ay, fatberl but when they are gone, 
And we are all alone, 
Floating upon the azure desert, and 
The depth beneath us bides our own dear land, 

And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 

Buried in its immeasurable breast, 
Who, who, our tears, our shrieks, shall then command? 

Can we in desolation's peace have rest? 
Oh God! be thou a God, and spare 
Yet while 'tis time! 
Renew not Adam's fall: 

Mankind were then but twain, . 
But they are numerous now as are the waves 

And the tremendous rain. 
Whose drops shall be less thick than would their graves^ 

Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain, [crime! 

^oah. Silence, vain boy! each word of thine's a 
Angel! forgive this stripling's fond despair. 

Raph. Seraphs! these mortals speak in passion: Te! 
Who are, or should be, passionless and pure. 
May now return with me. 

Sam^ It may notbe: 

We have chosen, and will endure. 

Raph, Say'stthou? 

Aza. He hath said it, and I say, Amen! 

Raph. Again! 

Then from this hour. 
Shorn as ye are of all celestial power, 
And aliens from your God, 

Farewell! 

Japh. AiasI where bhall they dweVi^ 
Harkf hsLrki Deep soui^, and d^ftv^et %^^ 
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Are howling from the mouDtain's bosom : 
There's not a breath of wind upon the hill, 

Yet quivers e?ery leaf, and drops each blossom: 
Earth groans as if beneath a heary load. 
Mxih. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry! 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky 
And hover round the mountain, where before 
Never a white wing« wetted by the wave. 

Yet dared to soar, 
Even when the waters waxed too fierce to bravt* 
Soon it shall be their only shore, 
And then, no more! 
Japh* The sun! the sun! 

He riseth, but his better light is gone; 
And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around, 
Proclaims earth's last of summer days hath shone! 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 
Save where their brazen-coloured edg'es streak 
The verge where brighter moms were wont to break. 

JVbo/i. And lo! yon flash of light, 
The distant thunder's harbinger, appears! 

Itcometh! hence, away. 
Leave to the elements their evil prey! 
Hence to where our all-hallowed ark uproars 
Its safe and w reckless sides. 
Japh, Oh, father, stay! 
Leave not my Anah to the swallowing tides! 
*Soah< Must we not leave all life to such? Begone! 
Japh. Not I. 

Jfoah. Then die 

With them. 
How dar'st thou look on tViat pTQ^«\\<&^')^ 
And seek to aave what aU Ibii^^ no^ cQ»A«i!Wk, 
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Id oyerwheIiiijiBg> unison 

With just Jehovah's wrath? 

Japh» Can rag^e and justice join in the same path? 

Jfoah, Blasphemer! dar'st thou murmur even no 17^ 

JUaph,, Patriarch, be still a father! smooth thy brovr: 

Thy son, despite his folly, shall not sink; 
He knows not what he says, yet shall not drink 

With sobs the salt foam of the swelling waters; 
Bat be, when Passion passeth, g;ood as thou, 
Norj>erish like Heaven's children with Man's daughters. 

Aho. The Tempest cometh; Heaven and Earth unite 

For the annihilation of all life. 

Unequal is the strife 
Between our strength and the Eternal Might! 

Sam. But ours is with thee: we will bear ye far 

To some untroubled star. 
Where thou and Anah shall partake our lot: 

And if thou dost not weep for thy lost earth, - 
Our forfrit heaveu shall also be forgot. • 

Jinah. Oh! my dear father's tents, my place of birth! 
And mountains, land, and woods, when ye artf not, 
Whor shall dry up my tears 1 

. Jiza. ^ . Thy Spirit-lord. 

Fear not, though we are shut from heaven. 
Yet much is our8,'whence we can not be drivep. 

Raph. Rebel! thy words are wicked, as tlhy deeds 
Shall henceforth be but weak: the flaming sword, 
Which chased the first-born out of Paradise, 
Still flashes in the angelic hands. 

•%a. It cannot slay us: threaten dust with death, 
And talk of weapons unto that which bleeds! 
What are thy swords in ourimmortal eyes? 

Raph: The moment cometh to approve thy strengtli; 
And learn at length 

VOL* VI.— a 
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How vain to war with what thy God cummands: 
Thy former force was in ihy faith. 

Enter Mortals, flying for refuge. 
Cliorus of Mortals. 
The Iicavens and earth are mingling — God! oh God! 
Whiit have we done? Yet spare! 
Hark! even the forest beabts howl forth their pray'r! 

The dragon crawls from out his den, 

To herd in terror innocent with men; 
And the birds scream their agony through air. 
Yet, yet, Jehovah! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world's despair! 
Hear not Man only but all Nature plead! 

Rapfu Farewell, thou earth! ye wretched sons of claJ^ 
I cannot, must not aid you. 'Tis decreed! 

[Exii Raphael. 

Japh, Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their prey. 
While others, fix'd as rocks, await the word 
At which their wrathful vials shal! be pour'd. 
No azure more shall robe the firmament, 
Nor spangled stars be glorious: Death hath risen: 
In the Sun's place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air. 

*Aza. Come, Anah! quit this chaos-founded prison. 
To which the elements again repair, 
To turn it into what it was: beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe» 
As was the eagle's nestling once within 
Its mother's. — Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements! Heed not their din! ^ 

A brighter world than this, where thou shalt breathe 
fJthereal life, will we explore; 
'fhese darken'd clouds are noVlVie oii\^ ^\L\e,'&. 

[AzAzi^h and Samusa jly off, and dlsa-pptw Mf*iN 

j^^AU and \»o\*vBiK».K 
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Japh» They are gone! They have disappearM amidbt 
Of tlie forsaken world; and never more, [the roar 

Whotber they live, or die wilh all earth^B life, 
Now near ks last, can aught restore 
Anab uoto these eyes* 

Chorus qfJUortals. 
Ob*8on of Noah! mercy on thy kind! 
What, wilt thou leave us all — all— a// behind." 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Tboa sitt'st within thy guarded ark? ' 
Ji mother {uffering fier infant to JapB£T.) Oh let tlii& 

child embark! 
I brought him forth in wo, 

But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom cliogiog so. 
Why was he born? 
What hath he done — 
My unwcan'd son — 
To move Jehovah's wrath or scorn? 
What is there in tliis milk of mine, that Death 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to destroy 

My boy. 
And roll the waters o'er his placid breath? 
Save him, thou seed of Seth! 
Or cursed be — with him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which we are betray 'd! 
Japh» Peace! 'tis no hour for curses, but for pray'r* 

Chorus of ^Mortals. 
For prayer! 
And where 
. Shall prayer ascend, 
When the awola clouds unto the mo\\tilaAT»\iC^^ 

And burst. 
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Ad(] (ifiishingp oceans ever}' barrier rend. 

Until the very deserts know no thirst.^ 

Accurst 
Be he, who made thee and thy sire! 
Wv deem our curves vain; we must expire; 

But as we know the worst. 
Why should our hymn be raised, our knees be bent 
Before the implacable Omnipotent, 
Since we must fall the same? 
If he hath made eafth, let it be his shame, 

To make a world for torture: — Lo! they come 

The loathsome waters in their r^gel 
And with their roar make wholesome nature dumb! 

The forest's trees (coeTal with the hour 
"When Paradise upsprung^, ' 

Ere Cvo gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung^,} 

So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 
Are overtopt. 

Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 
Which rise, and rise, and rise. 
Vainly we look up to the lowering skies — 

They meet the seas. 
And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 

Fly, son of Noah, fly, and take thine ease 
In thine allotted Ocean- tent; 
And view, all floating o'er the Element, 
The corpses of the world of thy young days: 
Then to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise! 

A Jdortat. Blessed are the dead 
Who die in t\ie lioxdl 
And though the waters be o'^et eBxtVi o\]l\a^t«^> 
Yet, aa hi» word. 
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Be the decree adored! 
He gair^ me life— he taketh but 
The breath which is his owd: 
And though these eyes should be forever shut, 
Nor longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating (one, 
Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past. 
For that which is: 
For all are his, 
From first to last — . 
Time — space — eternity — life — death — 
' The vast known and immeasurable unkoowQ. 
He made, and can unmake; 

And shall /, for a little gasp of breath, 
Blaspheme and groan? 

No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 
Nor quiver, though the universe may quake! 

Chorus of J^ortals, 
Where shall we fly? 
Nqt to the mountains high; 
For now their torrents rush with double roar, 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 
Already grasps each drowning hill. 
Nor leaves an unsearch'd cave. 

Enter a Woman, 
Woman^ Oh, save me, save! 
Our valley is no more*.' 
My father and my father's tent. 
My brethren and my brethren's herds, 
The pleasant trees that o'er our noond^^ V^eiiV 
Aadsent forth eFening* songs froma^ee\jea\.\iVE^^- 
The little rivulet which freshen'd a\V 

q2, 



IjO heaven and earth, &c. 

Oar pastures g^rccD, 
No more are to be seen. 
When to the moantain cliff I clirabM this morn, 

1 turned to bless the spot, 
And not a leaf appear'd about to foil;— 

And now they are not! — 
Why was I born? 

Japh. To die! in youth to die; 

And happier in that doom, 
Than to behold the uniTersal tomb 
Which I ■ 

Am thus condemn'd to weep above in yaio. 
Why, when all perish, why must I remain? 

[7^ Wattn fix: Jiienjhf in every cKreetion; numijf tf< 
overtaken by the waves; the Chorus of MarUdiMi^ftne^ 
in eeocreh of safety up the JMbuntestia; Japhet remaSm 
upon a rodCf while the Ark foals towaris him in the 
dtstan/ce. 
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flbLow sinks, more Wely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's bills tbe setting sun; 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of liring light; 
O'er the hush'd deep the yeUow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 
On old ^gina's rock and Idra's isle, 
l^e God of gladness sheds his parting smile. 
'O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis! 
Their azure arches, through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of Heaven! 
Till darkly shaded from the land and deej). 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 
On such an eve, his palest beam he cast 
When, Athens! here thy wisest look'd his last! 
How watchM thy better sons his farewell ray 
That clos'd their murder'd sage's latest day! 
Not yet— not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still; 
But sad his light to agonizing eyea^ 
And dark tiie moantain's once de\\gVk\£i3\ ^"S^s^^ 
GJoom o'er the lovely land he aeem'dlo lewox-* 
Tbe land where Phoebus never ftowtf Ol\>^^o^^* 
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But ere be suok beneath Citbaeron's head. 
The cup of wo was qaaff'd-'tbiB spirit fled; 
The soul of him who scorn'd to fear or fly, 
Wbo liF'd and died as none can live or die. 

But io! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The Queen of Night asserts her silent reign;* 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm. 
Hides her fair &ce, or girds her glowing form : 
With cornice glimmering as the moon beams plaf' — 
There the white column greets her g^stteful ray. 
And bright around with quivering beapiB beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minaret. 
The groves of ohve, scatter'd dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide. 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque;! • 
The gleaming turret of the gay kio8k,f 
And sad and sombre 'mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus' fane, yon solitary palm; 
All tiog'd with varied hues arrest the eye, ■ 

And dull were his that pass'd them heedless by. 
Agfain the ^gean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war? 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix'd with the shades of many a distant isle 
That frown where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 

■ 

As thus within the walls of Pattas'« fane 
* I mark'd the beauties of the land and main, 

* The twilig^hc in Greece is much shorter than ia our own country. 
The days in wmter are longer, but in summer of less duration. 
t The kiosk is a Turkish sununerJiouse— the palm is without the pre- 
l sent walls of Athens, not for from the temple of Theseus, between which 
l and the tree the wall intervenei— Cephisus* itraOD it indeed scanty, and 
lUi uva has no stream at all. 
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Alone and friendless on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poet's lore; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn'd to scan, 
Sacred to Gods, but not secure from man, 
Tbe past retum'd, the present seem'd to cease, 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 

Hours roU'd along^, and Dian's orb on high 
Had gain'd tbe centre other softest sky. 
And yet ubvrearied still my footsteps trod 
0*er the Tain shrine of many a vanish 'd god : 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine; when Hecate's glare 
Cbeck'd by the columns, f^II more sadly fair 
O^ei* the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the^lonie h^art, like echoes from the dead. 

Long had I mused and treasured every trace 
The w^eck of Greece recorded of her race, 
Wben'te!— a giant-form before me strode, 
And Pallas hail'd me in her own a1)ode. 
"Xes— -*-'twa8 Minerta^s self— but ah! how changed 
Since o'e^ the Dardan fiifeld in arms she ranged! 
Not such as erst by her divine command. 
Her form appearM from Phidias* plastic hand. 
CTone were the terrors of her awful brow, 
Her idle a^is bore no Gorgon now; 
Her helm was deep indented, and her Uince 
Seem'd weak and shaftle^s e'en to mortal glance: 
The olive branch, which still she deign'd to clasp, 
Shrunk froniLher hand and withered in her grasp. 

And ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 
Celestial tears bedew 'd her large blue eye; 
Round her rent casque her owlet circled slow; 
AndmonmM bis mistress with a shriek of wo. 



1 
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• ]\rorlal!'* ('twas thus she spoke)'' that blush of shame 
Pruclaiins thee Hriton — once a noble name^- 
Fir-st ot'thc miofhtv, foremost of the free, 
"Sow lioiioiir'd less by all, but least by rae; 
Chief of tliv foes shall Pallas still be found: 
Seck*st thou the cau=c? Oh, Mortal! look around, 
Lo! here, despite of war and wasting fire, 
I saw successive tyrannies expire; 
\Scrii>eil from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both. 
Survey this vacant violated fane. 
Recount the relics torn that vet remain; 
These Cccropt placed — this Pericles adorn 'd— 
That Hadrian reared when drooping Science mouru*d. 
What more I owe, let gratitude attest. 
Know, ^ilaric and Elgin did the rest — 
That all may learn from whence the plunderer came 
Th' insulted wall sustains his hated namo,"^ 
For Elgin's fame thus grateful Pallets pleads^ 
Below, his name; above, behold his deeds. 
Be ever hailM with equal honour here, 
The Gothic monarch, and the British peer. 
Arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 
But basely stole what less barbarians won: 
So, when the lion quits his fell repast, 
Next prowls the wolf, the filUiy jackal last; 



* It is related by a late oriental traveller that when the wholpsaleipoKi- 
tor visited Athens, he can&ed his own name, with that of his wife, to be in* ' 
scribttl on a pillar of one of the principal temples: this inscriptioa was ex- 
ecuted in a ver^ conspiouoas manner, and deeply eugraved in the marUe, 
at a ver>' considerable elevation. Notwithstanduie which precautaom, 
Motnu penon (doubtless inspired by the |)atron-^[odae8s) has been at tte 
paias togvt Aj/nseJf raised up to the Tec\umie V«\^v, wvdL W oblitented 
the name of the lairds but left thai of tive WX-y vKk\iQ».0\«^ TVv^xxKv^Sfiiet 
in question accompanied tliis story by a Tetoaxk, lihax \\. tnq^^^^ «ii^ 
onte labour ttnd conuivance to gel at tY«p'teR*ii«nA.cwaSA«iflPs^Kst^«». 
ifbcttid bv much zeal and detetimuation. 
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Fle&h, limbs, and blood, the former make their own, 
The last base brute securely knaws the bone. 
Yet still the Gods are just, and crimes are crost: 
Sec here, what Elgin won, and what he lost. 
Another name with his pollutes my shrine : 
Rehold, where THarCa beams disdain to shine — 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
Wien Kentf^ half-aveng'd Jl/iiierva^* shame. '-^ 

She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply. 
To sooth the vengeance kindling in her eye: — 
'* Daughter o(Jove! in Britain's injured name, 
A true-born Briton may the deed disclaim. 
Frown not on England — England owns him not: — 
Athena! nu — the plunderer was a Scot,|- 
Ask'st thou the difference? from fair Phile's towers 
Survey Boeotia; — Caledonia's ours — 

'' And well I know within that murky land 
Hath Wisdom's goddess never held command; 
A barren soil, where nature^s germs confin'd 
To stern sterility can stint the mind; 
Where thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
Emblem of all to whom the land gives birth; 
Each genial influence nurtured to resist 
A land of liars, moutebanks and mist, 
Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, 
Till burst at length, each ^rat'ry head o'erflows, 
Foul as their soil and frigid as their snows; 

* The portrait of sir ^m. D' Avenant illuitnte* this Hn«. 

t The plaster \nXi on the west side of the Xem^e q^ MVatrvor^oXAm 
»be«j« the lollowiag ioicription, cut in very deep tibasMtex^*.— 
r , •* J^od nifn/ererttnt GoU, 

ilocfecerunt Scoti."^— « « xn 



v» 
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■ 

Ten thousand schemes o( petulance and pride 

Despatch her reckunin^- children tar and wide: 

Some east, some west, some — every where but north 

In quest of lawless ^n, they issue forth—- 

And thus accursed be the day and year 

She sent a Pic I to | lay the felon here. 

Yet Caledonia claims some native wortb,- 

And dull BcDutia gave a Pimiar birth. 

So may her (cWf the Ituter'd and the brave, 

Bound to no clime, and victors o'er the grave, 

Shake oil* the mossy slime of such a land, 

And shine like children of a liappicr strand. 

As once of yore in some obnoxious place, 

Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race.'* 

" Mortal! (the blue-eyed maid resumed once more) 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore; 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Though fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine: 
Hear, thou, in silence, Pallas' stern behest. 
Hear and believe, fur time will tell the rest : 
First on the head of him who did the deed 
My curse shall light, on him and all his seed ; 
Without one spark of intellectual fire. 
Be all his sons as senseless as their sire : 
If one with wit the parent breed disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a better race: 
Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 
And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom's hate.* 

* '* Nor will this conduct ^tlie sacrileeious plunder of ancient edifioei] 
appear wonderful ui'men, either b^ birth, or by habits and groTellinf; pai- 
axmiybaibarians, (i.e. Goths) when in our own times, and almost before oar 
own e>es, persons ofrank and education have not hesitated to dis6|;are 
the moM ancient and the most venerable monuments of Oredan arehitetdjl 
(pre; to tear the works of Phidias and Praxiteles from their original pos^ 
S'^Sl^"^ demolish &bric8, which time, war, and barbarism, had respected 
atuiaff twenty ceoturias. The Frcn^, w\vwe vn^civY the voice «f 
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Long of their patron's gusto let them tell, 
Whose noblest native gtuto — is to sell : 
To sell, and make (may shame record the day) 
The state receiver of his pilfer'd prey! 
Meantime, the flattering feeble dotard West, 
Europe's worst dauber, and poor Britian's best, 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o*er. 
And own himself an infant of four scores- 
Be all the bruisers call'd from all St« Giles, ' 
That Art and Nature may compare their styles: 



£urope has so loodlv and so justly censured, did not incur the guilt of dii 
mantung ancient eduiees: they spared the walls, and contented theinselve 
with statues and painting, and even these they liave collected and ax 
ranged in halb and galleries for the inspection of travellers of all nationi 
while, if report does not deceive usj our plunderers liave rausaciu'd th< 
temples of Ureece to sell their booty to the highest bidder, or, at best, t 
]neee the walls of some obscure oui mansion with fragments of Puriai 
marble and of attic sculpture.*' (Etutace's Chissical Tour throueh Italy 
p. 158.) ■ ** But alas! all the monuments of Uoman magnificence 

all the remains of Grecian taste, so dear to the artist, the historian, the an 
'dquary; all depend on the will of an arbitrary sovereign, ami that will i 
hmueiiced too often b>- interest or vanity, by a nephew, or a sycopiuRt 
Is a new palace to be erected (at Rome) for an upstart family? the Coiise 
um is stripped to fUmish materials. Does a foreign minuter wish to adon 
the bleak walls of a northern castle with antiqiieir the teiiiplf s of TfwMu. 
or Minerva must be dismantled, and tlie woi^ of Phidias or Praxiteles "bf 
torn from the shattered frie'iCe — That a decrcpid uncle, wrapt up in Um 
religious duties of his age and station should luten to the suggestions of ai 
interested nephew^ is natural; and that an oriental despot should under 
value tl»e master-pieces of Grecian art, b to be expected: though in botli 
eases the consequences of such weakness are much to be lamented; but 
that the minister of a nation, famed for its knowledge of the language, and 
its veneration for the monuments of ancient Greece, should liaveHxH:n tht 

Srompter and the instrument of these destructions, is almost incredible, 
uch rapacity is a crime agidnst all ages and all generations: it deprivei 
the past of the trophies of their genius and the title deeds of their fame; 
the presentofthe'strongest inducements to exeTtion,thenoblestexhilMtions 
that curionty can eontempkite; the future, of the master-pieces of art, the 
models of imitation. To g^uard a|;iunst the repetition of such depredation] 
it the wish of every man of genius, the duty of every man hi power, and 
the common interest of every civilized nation.** (Ibid. p. 249.) * • •» This 
attempt to transplant the temple of Vesta from Italy to England may, per- 
haps, no honour to the late loni BriHaTi natriodsm, or to his magnificence; 
but it cannot be conndered as an indication of other taste or judgment." 
(Ibfcl. p. 419.) 

* Mr. West on seeing the ** Elgm collection" (I sajppose we shall hear 
•r the Aber-show >and^ Jack Shephaid's collection) declared himself a 
ncie * Tyro in ait.»* 

VOL. Yl, — P 
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While brawny brutes ia stupid wonder stare 

And marvel at his lordship's <* stone shop," there* 

Round the throng*d ' gate shall sauntering coxconibs 

To louDge and lucubrate, to prate and peep, [cre^p 

When many a languid maid with longing sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye — 

Tlie room with transient glance appears to skim, 

Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb. 

Mourns o'er the difference of nou7 and t^en, 

Exclaims-'' These Greeks, indeed, were proper men"- 

Draws slight comparisons of these with those, 

And envies Lais all her Attic beaux. 

When shall a modern maid have swains like these 1 

Ah! would Sir Harry were yon Hercules! 

And last of all, amid the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his viewf 

In silent admiration, mix'd with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

Loathed in life, scarce pardoned in the dust, 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust; 

Link'd with the fool who fired th' Ephesian dome, 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 

Erostratus and Elgin e'er shall shine 

In many a branding page and burning line. 

Alike condemn'd, for aye to stand accursed. 

Perchance the second viler than the first; 

So let him stand , through ages yet unborn^ 

Fix'd statue on the pedestal of Scorn! 

Though not for him alone revenge shall wait. 

But fits thy country for her coming fate; 



* Poor Crib wu ndly puzzled 'wh.ea eiKvVnXsA. «x'^. 'BsMau^ '&& vkai 

t Unsot trouYC toujours un p\u» wi^i^Miv«Asns£^--Bo«e«i^>j». wff* 
Auwu/lr, ^c. 
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Her's were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britanoia's self had done — 
Lfook to the Baltic blazing from afar, 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war- 
Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 
Or break tne compact which herself had made; 
Far from such councils, from the JGuthless field 
She fled — but left behind her Gorgon shield, 
A fatal gift, that turned your friends to stone. 
And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

'' Look to the east, where Ganges' swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base, 
Lo! where Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead. 
Till Indus rolls a deep puTpureal flood, 
And claims his long arrear of northern blood- 
So may ye perish — Pallas, when she gave 
Tour free born rights, forbade you to enslave. 

<' Look on yon Spain, she clasps the hand she hates, 
But coldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates—* 
Bear witness, bright Barossa! thou can'st tell 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell- 
But Lusitania, kind and dear ally! 
Can spare a few to fight and sometimes fly; 
Ofai glorious field! by famfne fiercely won, 
The Craul retires for once, and all is done! 
But' when did Pallas teach that one retreat 
Retrieved three long Olympiads of defeat 

<' Look last at home— ye love not to \oo\l >\iete^ 
On ibegrim smile of comfortless des^aVr -, 
Voarcityauddem^ loud thougb reveV V\o^\a> 
fere Famiae faints, and yonder Ra^m© ^^^^^^*'' 
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Sec all alike of more or less bereft — 
No misers trAnble when there's nothing^ left- 
" Bless paper credit," who shall dare to singP 
It clo^s like lead Corruption's weary wing; 
Yet Pallas plack'd each premier by the ear^ 
Who gods and men alike disdain'd to hear. 
But ono repentant o'er a bankrupt state. 
On Pallas calls, but calls, alas! too late; 
Then raves for Stanhope, to that lAentor bends, 
Though he and Pallas never yet were frieodi. 
Him senates hear, whom never yet they beard, 
Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd— 
So once of yore, each reasonable frog 
Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign " Log"— 
Thus hail'd your rulers their partrician clod, 
As Egypt chose an onion for a god, 

*< Now fare ye well! enjoy your little hour» 
Go grasp the shadow of your vanish'd power: 
Gloss o'er the failure of each fondest scheme, . 
Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dream- 
Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 
And pirates barter all that's left behind ;* 
No more the hirelings, purchas'd near and far. 
Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war; 
The idle merchant, on the useless quay 
Droops o'er the bales no bark may bear away, 
Or back returning sees rejected stores 
Rot' piecemeal on his own encumbered shores; 
The starv'd mechanic breaks his rusting loom. 
And desperate mans him 'g^nst the common doom: 
TbcD, ia the senate of your sVii^Vi^^ BiVaXe^ 
Show me the man "whose co\xn%eU t(\^^ YxweNt^^goX^ 

♦ The D»l and l>oirec ti%,fRickftt% in <«***. 
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Vain is each Foice, where tones could once command 
E'en factions cease to charm a factious land; 
Yet jarringf sects convulse a sister isle, 
And light with maddening hands the mutual pile. 
'Tis done — 'tis past— since Pallas warns in vain 
The furies seize her abdicated reign. 
Wide o'er the realm they wake their kindling brands^ 
And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 
But one convulsive struggle still remains, 
And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chaius: 
The banner'd pomp of war, the glittering files, 
O'er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles ; 
The brazen trump, the spirit stirring drum, 
That bids the foe defiance e'er they come, 
The hero bounding at his country's call, 
The glorious death that decorates his fall, 
Swell Uie young heart with visionary charms, 
And bids it antedate the joys of arms; 
But know a lesson you may yet be taught, 
With death alone are laurels cheaply bought; 
Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 
Ilis day of mercy is the day of fight; 
But when the field is fought, the battle won, 
Thou|^h drench'd in gore, his woes are but begun. 
His deeper deeds as yet ye know by name, 
The slaughter'd peasant and the ravish 'd dame, 
The rifled mansion, and the foe-reap'd field 
111 suit with souls at home untaught to yield. 
Say, with what eye along the distant down • 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town.'' 
How view the column of ascendiog flames. 
Shake his red shadow o'er the BtarUed T\ivn\^v- 
Nsiy, frown not ylJbion, for the tOTG\x ^aa V^iVfve^ 
• Thai lit such pyrea from Tagus to lYie ^Rkxw^e- 

p 2 
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Now, should they bant on thy devoted coast, 
Go« ask thy bosom who deseires them most— 
The law of heayen and earth is life for life, 
And she who rais'd in rain regrets the strife." 



ODE. 

I. 

Oh Venice! Venice! when tby marble walls 

Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o'er tby sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee. 
What should thy sons do? — any thing but weep; 
And yet they only murmur ii\ their sleep. 
In (contrast with their fathers— as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Ii with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home. 
Are they to those that were; and thus they creep. 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping streets 
Oh! agony — that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turn'd to dust and tears; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets; 
And even the lion all subdued appears, 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant's voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
Of gondolas— and to the busy hum 
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Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 

Were but the orerbeatiog of the heart, 

And dow of too much happiness, which needs 

The aid of age to turn its course apart 

From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 

Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 

But these arc better than the gloomy errors. 

The weeds of nations in their last decay. 

When Vice walks forth with her unsoften'd terron*, 

And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to slaj; 

And Hope is nothing but a false delay. 

The sick man's lightning half an hour ere death. 

When Faintness. the last mortal birth of Pain, 

And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 

Of the cold staggering race which death is winning, 

Steals vein by vein and pu^e by pulse away; 

Yet so relieving the o*er-tortured clay, 

Tu him appears renewal of his breath. 

And freedom, the mere numbness of his chain;— 

And then he talks of life, and now again 

He feels his spirits soaring— albeit weak, 

And of the fresher air, which he would seek ; 

And as he whispers knows not that he gasps. 

That his thin finger feels not what it clasps. 

And so the film comes o'er him — and the dizap 

Chamber swims round and round — and shadows busy, 

At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam. 

Till the last rattle chokes the strangled scream, 

And all is ice and blackness, — and the earth 

That which it was the moment ere our birth. 

II. 
There is no hope for nations! — Search the page 
Of many thonsand years— the daily scene. 
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The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 
The eFerlastiDg to be which hath been, 
Hath taught U8 nought or little: still we lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 
For 'tis our nature strikes us down: the beasts 
Slaughtered in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order— they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, tho' to slaugter. 
Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as water, 
What have they given your children in return? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. 
What! do not yet the red-hot ploughshares bum, 
O'er which you stumble in a false ordeal, 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars, 
And glorying as you tread the glowing bars? 
All that your sires have left you, all that Time 
Bequeaths of free, and history of sublime, 
Spring from a different themej— Ye see and read, 
Admire and sigh, and then succumb and bleed! 
Save the few spirits, who, despite of all, ^ 

And worse than all, the sudden crimes engender'd 
By the down-thundering of the prison-wall. 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters tender'd. 
Gushing from Freedom's fountains — when the crowd, 
Madden'd with centuries of drought are loud. 
And trample on fl|ph other to obtain 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain. 
Heavy and sore, — in which long yoked they plough'dr 
The sand,— or if there sprung the yeUow grain, 
'Twas not for them, their necks were too much bow'd, 
And their dead palates chew'd the c\k^ oi ^\^\ — 
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Yes! the (ew spirits^who, despite of deeiU 
Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
Those momentary starts from Nature's laws, 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, smite 
But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
W'ith all her seasons to repair the blight 
With a few summers, and again put forth 
Cities and generations — fair, when free — 
For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee! 

in 

Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 

With Freedom — godlike Triad! how ye sate! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate. 
But did not quench, her spirit — in her fate 
AH were unwrapp'd: the feasted monarchs knew 

And loved their hostess, nor could learn to haft. 
Although they humbled — ^with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager's worship; — even her crimes 
Were of the softer order— bom of Love, 
She dra^ no blood, nor &tten'd on the dead, 
But gladden'd where her harmless conquests spread; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallow'd her sheltering banners, which incessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, 
Which, if it waned and dwindled, Earth may thank 
fhe city it has clothed in chains, wh4|k clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of Freedom to her glorious struggles, 
Yet she but shares with them a common wo^ 
A.Dd caWd the " kingdom'^ of oi cowcv!^«tvii^ lo^^^ 
But knows wbstt all — and, moat oi «\V w>e>BQss^ — 
'"' VFbsLt set gilded terms alyratA^wW^eel 
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IV. 
The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O'er the three factions of the gproaning globe; 
Venice is omsh'd, and Holland deigns to own 

A sceptre', and endures the pilrple robe; 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone - 
His chainless mountains, 'tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring, by dividing ocean, 
Are kept apart, and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeathed — a heritage of heart and hand. 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch's motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science—' 
Still one great clime, in full and free defiance. 
Yet rears her crest, unconquer^d and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic! — She hat taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag, 
May strike to tho^e whose red right hands have bought 
Rights cheaply eam'd with blood. Still, still, for ever 
Better, though each man's life-blood were a river. 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm'd like the dull canal, with locks and chains. 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep. 
Three paces, and then faltering :-.-better be 
Where the extinguish'd Spartans fttiH ax« lt«e> 
Id tbefr proud chamel of TheTmo^^lad) 
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Than stagnate in our marsh,— or o'er the deep 
FJy, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee! 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

1. 
As o'er the cold sepulchral stone 

Some name arre&ts the passei^bj; 
Thus, when thou view'st this page alone, 

May mine attract thy pensive eye! 

2. 
And when by thee that name is read. 

Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried here. 

September 14th, 1809., 

TO * * ♦ 
Oh Lady! when I left the shore, 
. The distant shore, which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to g^iere once more, 

To quit another spot of earth* 
Yet here, amidst this barren isle. 

Where panting nature droops the head, 
Where only thou art seen to smile, 

I view my parting hour with dread. 
Though far from Al bin's craggy shore. 

Divided by the dark-blue moAii*, 
A fewy brief, rolling seasons o'et, 
■Perchance I view her gU& ^^^^* 



n 
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But wheresoe'er I dow may roam. 

Through scorching clime, and raried sea^ 
Though time restore me to my home, i| 

I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee: 
On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can more, 
Wham but to see is to admire, ; 

And, oh! forger e the word — to love. 
Forgive the word, in one who ne'er 

With such a word can more oft'end; • 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 

Believe me, what I am, thy friend. 
And who so cold as look on thee, 

Thou lovely wand'rer, and be lessl 
Nor be, what man should ever be, 

The friend of beauty in distress? 
Ah! who would think that form had past 

Through Danger's most destructive path. 
Had braved the death-wing'd tempest's blast, 

And' 'scaped a tyrant's fiercer wrath?' 
Lady! when I.ihall view the walls 

Where free Byzantium once arose ; 
And Stamboul's Oriental halls 

The Turkish tyrants now enclose; 
Though mightiest in the lists of fame, 

That glorious city still shall bes 
On me 'twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity; 
And though I bid thee now farewell, 

When I behold that wond'rous scene, 
Since where thou art I may not dwell, 

^Twill fiooih to be, vrhere thbu hast been. 
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STANZAS 

TTHlTTltN IN PASI1NO THE AMBRACIA^ GULF. 
NPYCMBER 14, 1800. 

1. 

Tbrot;gh cloudless skies, in silvery sheen. 

Full beams the moon on Actium*s coast: 
And on these waves, for Eg^ypt's queen, 

The ancient world was won and Jost. 

2. ' 
And now upon the scene I look, 

That azure grave of many a Roman; 
Where stern Ambition once forsook 

His wayering crown to follow woman- 

3. 
Florence! whom I will love as well 

As ever yet was said or sung, 
(S|nce Orpheus sang his spooBe from hell) 

Whilst thou art fair and I am young; 

4. 
Sweet Florence! those were pleasant times, 

When worlds were staked for ladies' eyes: 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes. 

Thy charms might raise new Antonies. 

5. 
Though Fate forbids such thtnf^ to be^ 

Yet, by thine eyes and hQg\e\v& cvltV^. 
/ cannot lose a world for tViee, 
But would not lose thee Cot a. ^oiVd- 
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STANZA. 

Compoied October llth, 1800, during the night, in a thunder-atonn, wbta 
the eouies litid lost the road to ZitSf near the range of monntains for- 
aterly called nndiUy in Albania. 

1. 

Chill and mirk is the nightly blast, 

Where Pindus' mountains rise, 
And angry clouds are pouring fast 

The vengeance of the skies. 

2. 
Our guides are gone, our hope is lost. 

And lightnings, as they play. 
But show where rocks our path have oro6t, 

Or gilds the torrent's spray. 

• 

3. 
Is yon a cot I saw, though lowl 

When lightning broke the gloom — 
How welcome were its shade!— ah, no! 

'Tis but a Turkish tomb. 

4. 
Through sounds of foaming waterfalls, 

I hear a Yoice exclaim-— 
My way-worn countiymen, who calls 

On distant England's name. 

5. 
A shot is jGred — by foe or friend 1 

Another — 'tis lo V.e\V 
The mountain peasants lo ^«&ceiA^ 
And lead ii» w\iet«\)kie7 A^eW. 
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6. 
Oh! who in snch a night will dare 

To tempt the wilderness? 
And who 'mid thunder peals can heat 

Our signal of distress 1 

7. 
And who that heard our shouts would riM 

To try the dubious road? 
Nor rather deem from nightly cries 

That outlaws were abroad. 

8. 
Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour! 

More fiercely pours the storm! 
Yet here one thought has still the power 

To keep my bosom warm. 

9. 
While wand'ring through each broken path^ 

O'er brake and craggy brow; 
While elements exhanat their wrath, 

Sweet Florence, where art thou? 

10. 
Not on the sea, not on the sea, 

Thy bark hath long been gone : 
Oh, may the storm that pours on mc, 

Bow down my head alone! 

f^ 11. 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 

When last I press'd Ihy l\ip*, 
And long ere now, with foatnva^ ^oc^j^n 
ImpeWd thy gallant ship. 
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12. 
Now thou art safe; nay, longf ere novr 

Hast trod the shore of Spain; 
'Twere hard if ought so fair as thou 

Should linger on the main. 

13. 
And since I now remember thee 

In darkness and in dread, 
As in those hours of revelry 

Which mirth and music sped; 

14. 
Do thou amidst the fair white walls, 

If Cadiz yet be free. 
At times from out her latticed halls 

Look o'er the dark blue sea; 

15. 
Then think upon Calypso's isles, 

Endear'd by days g^ne by: 
To others give a thousand smiles, 

To me a single sigh. 

16. 
And when the admiring circle mark 

The paleness of thy face, 
A half-form'd tear, a transient spark 

Of melancholy grace, 

17. 
Again thou'It smile, and blushing shun 

Some coxcomb's raillery; 
Nor own for once thou thovsL^YiX^^X.^^ wi^^ 
Who ever thioka on thee* 
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18. 
Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 

When severed hearts repine, 
My spirit flies o'er mount and main, 

And mourns in search of thine. 



WRITTEN AT ATHENS. 

JAMUABY 16 f 1810. 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown! 

Thus is it with life's fitful fever: 
We madly smile when we should g^an; 

Delirium is our best deceiver. 
Each lucid interyal of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature's charter. 
And he that acts as wise men ou^ht, 

But lives, as saifits have died, a martyr. 



WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM SESTOS 

TO ABYDOS.* 

MAT 9, 1810. 

1. 

Ir, in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont' 

• On the 3d of May, isio, while the Saliette (CA^%ikB«3a»ax«e^^««^Vt»% 

in the Dardanellet, Lieutenant Ekenliead ot that tnt5fc.vc ^MA^^^ ^«^ 

«r tbete rbymcB •warn IWmu the iLnrooean tliore tft the "^«»*"*?^^ Ij^^ 

Aam AMo3 toSettm wonU have beenmoie com«l. ^^^JS^I^t 

'Hag tbe Jeogth vewereaanwd by th« cuTtcA,^«» w*^^"*^*^ ^ 
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If, when the wintry tempest roared, 

He sped to Hero, uothin:; lutb, 
And thus of old thy current poured, 

Fair Venus! how 1 pity both! 

3. 
For me. drgenerate modern wretcU, 

Though io the genial month of May . 
My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 

And think 1 Ve done a feat to-day. 

4. 
But since he cross'd the rapid tide, 

According to the doubtful story, 
To woo, — and — Lord knows what beside, 

And swam for Love, as I for Glory; 

5. 
'Twece hard to say who fared the best : 

Sad mortals! thus the Gods still plague you! 
He lost his labour, I my jest: 

For he was drown'd, and IVe the ague. 

on hoard the fUgate at upwards of four English miles; though the actual 
bruadth is faareiy one. The rapidity of tlie current ia such that no boat 
ean row directly across, and it may in some measure be esdmatcd fh>m the 
cin^onistancc of thewhde distance being accomplishetl by one of the 
parties in an hour and five, and b>' the other in an hour and ten, minutes. 
The water was extremely cold from the melting of the mountain-snows. 
About three weeks before, in April, we had made an attempt, but haviag 
ridden all the way from the Troad the same morning, and the water be- 
ing of an icy chilmess, we found it nect*ssar>- to postpone the completion 
till the frigate anchored below the castles, when we swam the straits, as 
inst stated; entering a considerable way above the European, auod ian^g 
Ddow the Asiatic, tort. Chevalier says that a yoiuig Jew swam the sane 
distance for his mistress; and Oliver mentions iti Inyin^ been done fay a 
Neapolitan; but our consul, Tarra^rana^ rcmemberol neither of these dr* 
eamstanceSf and tried to ^tiuuade u« ftom vYve anuertw^x. K tsjosbSqik of the 
Salsette^s crew were loiown, to have accotuvWAve^ a. ttwXKt {Ee^acosK^w^ 
the oo/f thhiR that suiprised me v«»,\i»at,a» dovtouW\>fc«i«»J«tfjB^ 
of the thith of J^andei^ story, no twc\\et\ttAej««jAKWwasAx»lartR 
ram fc pmctkability. 
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SONG. 

Zetn /u«> a-ctf ayATret,* 
Athens, 1810. 

1. 
Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Giire, oh, g^ve me back my heart! 
Or, since thou hast loft my breast. 
Keep it now, and take the rest] 
Hear my vow before I go, 

2. 
By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each ^gfean wind; 
By those lids, whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks* blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
7«« fcv, vAi dyAVet. 

3. 

By that lip I long to taste; 
By thatzone-enciroled waist; 
By all the token -flowersf that teli 
What words can never speak so weU; 
By Love's alternate joy and wo, 
Zmn /u«, rAc iyAw, 

• Zm mou ttu tuapo, or Z«» /*«> •"AC ayAvren, n Romaae expreirioa 
«f tendemesi: If l traiuliite it I shall afitnnt the gentlemen, as it may 
teem diat I tappoied tliey could not; and if I do not I may affront the 
ladies. For fear of- any nusconstruotion on the part of the latter, I 
•hall do M, bcgipng paodon of the learned. It meant ** My life, I lorm 
yoaP whidi wunu very prettily in all lan^^uagii&V vn^.^ ^^^^?^^^^ 

this day, ai JuTcnal leUi ' 



fluhion in Gnwce at this day, ai Juvenal leUi u«,U\e two ^m '^5'^'^]^^ 
moufftt the Rm 
f£a the Emit { 



Mmoa/ftt the Raman ladies, wboie erot\c expK«nou« ^tte A\ '^^'*^'^'*'^^ 
-'^.f/where the ladiea ate not tauid»X W» N«Ti\ie, V* ^2^^^^ 
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4. 
ATaid u( Athens! I am gone : 
Thiuk of me, sweet! when alone. 
Though I fly toIstamboK'* 
AthcDS holds my heart aod soul; 
Can I cease to love theer Sol 

Z»f fJia, TAS aya.irm» 

TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC SONG 

" M7IVM fCfC "Iv VtptCoXI 

" nV«<57*7i» Xetj^Tif,'' &c. 

rhp tone rrom wltich thii h taken is a great IkToaiice with the jtnme 
prit or.\thr*n« of all cbswc Tbeir manner of nndn|r h is by venes in 
rotation, the whole number pieient jimiine in the uiorui. I haTe beard 
it frequently at our *( Xcpoi" in the winter oC ISIO*!!. The ur ii 
phunti%eand pretty. 

1. 

I ENTER thy grarden of roses, 

Beloved and fair Haide^, 
Each morning where Flora reposeB, 

For surely I see her in thee. 
Oh, Lovely! thus low I implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongu^ 
Which utters its song to adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung; 
As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 
* Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 
Throug^h her eyes, through her every feature. 

Shines the soul of the young Haide€. 

2. 
But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Lov e baa abawdotf d \.\\e \iwi ct^\ 
Driog me hemlock— smce wvvtv^ V^ mxx^y^V-^IvA^ 
That herb is more Cragtanl V\iu.xx^ov»e^. 
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The poison, when pour'd from the chalice, 

Will deeply embitter the bowl; 
But when drunk to escape from thy malice^ 

The draught shall be sweet tu my soul. 
Too cruel! in vain I implore thee 

My heart from these horrors to save: 
Will nought to my bosom restore thee? 

Then open the gates of the grave. 

8. 
As the chief who to combat advances 

Secure of his conquest before. 
Thus thou, with those eyes for tliy lances, 

Hast pierced through my heart to its core. 
Ah, tell me, my soul! must 1 perish 

By pangs which a smile would dispel? 
Would the hope, which thou once bad^st me cherish, 

For torture repay me too well.^ 
Now sad is the garden of roses, 

Beloved but false Haide^! 
There Flora all wither'd reposes, 

And mourns o'er thine absence with me. 



WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 

1. 
Dear object of defeated care! 

Though now of Love and thee bereft. 
To reconcile me with despair 
Thine image and my tears are left. 

2. 
'Tis said with sorrow Time c^XkCoi^Vt 

Bat (bis I feel can ne^er be IroA*. 
l^or by the death-blow oC rft^ Vlo^c 
^y Memory imiaoTlal s*^^ • 
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ON PARTING- 

1. 
The kiss, dear maid! thy lip has left, 

Shall neyer part from mine, 
Till happier hours restore the gift 

Untainted back to thine- 

2. 
Thy parting glance, which fondly beamt^ 

An equal love may see; 
The tear that from thine eyelid streams 

Can weep no change in roe. 

3. 
I ask DO pledge to make me blest 

In gazing when alone; 
Nor one memorial for a breast, 

Whose thoughts are all thine own. 

4. 
Nor need I write — to tell the tale 

My pen were doubly weak: 
Oh! what can idle words avail, 

Unless the heart could speak? 

6. 
By day or niglit, in weal or wo, 

That heart, no longer free, 
Must bear thb love it cannot show. 

And silent ache for thee. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS GREEK 

WAR SONG, 

Afu7f TTUJ^H nrmi Exxtivatf , 

Written by Riga, viho perished in the attempt to rrrolationize Greece. 
The fbUowing tnuulation is as liunal as the author eoukl make it 
in rene; it km the same measure as that of the originaJ. 

1. 

Sons of the Greeks, arise! 

The glorious hoar's gone forth, 
And, worthy of such tics, 

Display who ga^e us birth. 

Chonu. 
Sons of Greeks! let us go 
In arms against the foe. 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a ri^er past our feet. 

2. 
Then manfullydespising 

The Turkish tyrant's yoke, 
Let your country see you rising, 
. And all her chains are broke. 
, Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 

Behold the coming strife! * 

Hellenes of past ages, 

Oh, start again to life! 
At the sound of my trumpet, breaking^ 

Your sleep, oh, join with me! 
And the seven-hiU'd* city seeking, 
Fight, conquer, till we're ita^. 

• Soui o^ G^Tee^s.^^ ^^' 

* Coiutaikt\i\o\»V'. 

VOL. VI, ft 
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3. 
Sparta, iSparla, why id slamben 

Lethargic dost thoa lie? 
Awake, and join thy nambers 

With Athens, old ally! 
Leonidas recalling, 

That chief of aDcieot song, 
JVbo saved ye once from fallings 

The terrible! the strong! 
Who made that bold diversioD 

In old Thermopylce, 
And warring with the Persian 

To keep his country free; 
With his three hundred waging 

The battle, long he stood, 
And like a lion raging,- 
* Expired in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, kc- 



TO THYRZA. 

Without a stone to mark the spot. 

And say, what Truth might well have said, 
i^y all, save one, perchance forgot, 

Ah, wherefore art thou lowly laid? 
By many a shore and many a sea 

Divided, yet beloved in vain; 
The past, the future fled to thee 
" To bid us meet — no — ue*er again! 
Could this have been — a word, a look 

That softly said, *' Y?eipwV.\\i v^^^^^ 
Had taught my bosom \iow \.o\iroo^. 
With fainter sigba, 1^^ ^^^^'^ te\e^^^. 
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And didst thou not, since Death for thee 

Prepared a light and pangless dart. 
Once long for him thou ne'er shalt see, 

Who held, and holds thee in his heart^ 
I Oh! who like him had watch'd thee here? 

Or sadly Aiark'd thy glazing eye. 
In that dread hour ere death appear, 

When silent Sorroi^ fears to sigh, 
Till all was past? But when no more 

'Twas thine to reck of human wo, 
Affection's heart-drops, gushing o'er, 

Had flow'd as fast — as now they flow. 
Shall they not flovir, when many a day 

In these, to me, deserted towers, 
Ere call'd but for a time away. 

Affection's mingling tears were ours? 
Ours too the glance none saw beside; 

The smile none else might understand; 
The whisper'd thought of hearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand; 
The kiss so guiltless and refined 

That Loye each warmer wish forbore; 
Those eyes proclaim'd so pure a mind, 

£?en passion blush'd to plead for more. 
The tone that taught me to rejoice, 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine; 
The s(Hig, celestial from thy voice, 

But sweet to me from none but tbine^ 
The pledge we wore — I wear it stili. 

But where is thine?"-ah, where art thou; 
Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never l|ent beneath till nowl 
Well hast ihou led in life's beat biooiu 
The cup of wo for me to draAn; 
/freat alone be in the tonib> 
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I would not wish thee here ag^ain; 
But if in worlds more blest than this 

Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere. 
Impart some portion of thy bliss, 

To woan me from mine anguish hero. 
Teach mt^ — too early taught by theei • 

To bear, forfriring and forgi?en: 
On carih thv loTO was such to me; 

It tain would form mj hope in beayen! 



STANZA& 

1. 
\w \r. awav. Te notes of wo! 

l>o silont thou once soothing strain, 
v>r 1 niU5t tloe from hence, for, oh! * 

1 1: jiv not trust those sounds again. • 
To me they speak of brighter days— > 

lUit lull the chords, for now, alas! 
t mu::( not thmk» 1 may not gaze 

On what 1 am, on what 1 was. 

3. 
The Yoice that made those sounds more' sweet 

Is hush'd, and ail their charms are fled; 
And now their softest notes repeat 

A dirge, an anthem o'er the de^fil 
Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee, 

Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 
And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to ray heartf 

'TJs silent all!— but on iwy e^r 
The iFell-remembeT'd ecboealViTWX-, 
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• 

I bear a Yoioe I would "not hear, 

A Yoice that now might well be still, 
Yet oft my doubting soul 'twill shake: 

£yen slumber owns its gentle tone, 
Till consciousaess will vainly wake 

To listen, though-the dream be flown. 

4. 

Sweet Tbyrza! waking as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely dream; 
A star that trembled o*er the deep. 

Then turn'd from earth its tender beam. 
But he, who through life's dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is voil'd in wratb, 
Will long lament tho vanish'd ray 

That scattcr'd gladness o'er his path. 



TO THYRZA. 

1. 
One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then- back to busy life again. 
It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased before: 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more? 

2. 
Then bring me wine, the banquet bring; 

Man was not form'd to live alone: 
77/ be that light unmeaning thing 
That smiles wiih all, and wecjA ^VXi xifco^^- 

li2 
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It was not thus in days more dear, 
It never would have been, but thou 

Hast fled, and left me lonely here; 
Thou'rt nothing, all are nothing now, 

3. 
In vain my lyre would lightly breathe! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the wo that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o*er a sepulchre. 
Though gay companions o'er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still! 

4. 
On many a lone and lovely night 

U sooth M to gaze upon the sky; 
For then I dcem'd the heavenly Ught 

Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

When sailing o'er the ^gean wave, 
" Now Thyrza gazes on that moon — " 

Alas, it gleam'd upon her grave* 

5. 
When stretchM on fever's sleepless bed, 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
" 'Tis comfort slill," 1 fainUy said, 

*' That Thyrza cannot know my pains:*' 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 
A boon 'tis idle then to i^We^ 
JRelenting Nature vain\y g^cv^ 
My life, when Tbyrza.cew^^ to ^^^ 
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6. 
My Tkyrza's pledge in better days, 

When love and life alike were new! 
How different now thou meet^st my gaze! 

How tinged by time with sorrow's hue! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 

Is silent — ah, were mine as still! 
Though cold as e'en the dead can be, 

1 feel, it sickens with the chill. 

7. 

Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast! 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to which thon'rt prest! 
Time tempers love, but not removes, • 

More hallow'd when its hope is fled : 
Oh! what are thousand living loves 

To tliat which cannot quit the dead? 



EUTHANASIA. 

1. 
When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 

The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, 
Oblivion! may thy languid wing 

Wave gently o'er my dying bed! 

2. 
No band of friends, or heirs be there, 

To weep, or wish, the.coTning VAow*. 
No maiden, with disheveled bait, 
To feely or feign, decorouB wo. 
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3. 
But silent let me sink to ^arth, 

With no officious mourners near: 
I would not mar one hour of mirth, 

Nor startle Friendship with ft fear. 

4. 
Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 

Could nobly check its useless sighs. 
Might then exert its latest poller 

In her who lives and him who dies. 

6. 
'Twere sweet, my Psyche! to the last 

Thy features still serene to see : 
Forgetful of^its struggles past, 

E'en Pain itself should smile on thee. 

6. 
But vain the wish — for beauty still 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath; 
And woman's tears, produced at will, 

Deceive in life, unman in death. ^ 

7. 
Then lonely be my latest hour, 

Without regret, without a groan! 
For thousands Death hath ceased to lower^ 

And pain been transient or unknown. 

8. 
''Ay^ but to die, and go," ^«l%\ 
Where aJJ have gone, and aWtaa%\.%^\ 
To be the nothing that 1 vjas 
Ere bora^to life and Uving vo\ 
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9. 
Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o'er thy days from angruish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

'Tie something better not to be. - 



STANZAS. • 

<* Hen qnanto minus est cmn reBqois f«mri tpaam Ud meminitsel'* 

• 1. 
And thou art dead/as youn^ and fair 

As aught of mortal birth; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon returned to Earth! 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 
And o^er the spot the crowd may tread 

In carelessness or mirth. 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

2. 
I will not ask where thou liest low. 

Nor gaze upon the spot; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow, « 

So I behold them not: V 

It is enough for me to prove 
That what I loved and long must love 

Like common earth can rot; 
To me there-needs no stone to tell, 
'Tis nothing that I loved so well. 

" - 5. 
^Tet did I lore thee to the laat 
As fervently as thou. 
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Who didst not change tlirough all the past, 

And canst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor aj^e can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow: 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fanlt in me. 

4. 
The better days of life were oars; 

The worst can be but mine : 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have passM away ; 
I might have watch'd through long decay. 

5. 
l*he flower in npen'd bloom unmatch'd 

Must fall the earliest prey; 
Though by no hand untimely snatched, 

The leaves must drop away: 
And yet it were a greater grief 
To watfb it withering, leaf by leaf, 

Thgfrsee it pluck'd to-day; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 

6. 
I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade-, 
Tbc night that follow'd suc\v ?i moxi^. 
HsLd wvora a deeper shade \ 
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Thy day without a cloud hath past, 
And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extiuguish'd, not decay 'd; 
As stars that shoot along, the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

7. 
As once I wept, if I could weep 

My tears might well be shed, 
To think I was not near to keep 

One j'lgii o'er thy bed; 
To gaze, how fondly! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head; 
And show that lore, however yaio> 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

8. 
Yet liow much less it were to gain. 

Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Throufi^h dark and dread Eternity, 

Returns ag^ain to me. 
And more tliy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 



STANZAS. 

1. 
Jr, sometimes in the haunts q{ meii 
Thine image from my breast ma,^ feAe, 
The lonely hour preseala again 
The semblance of thy geuUe aVvai^**. 
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And now that sad and silent hoar 

Thus mach of thee can still restore, 
And sorrow unohserved may pour 
The plaint she dare not speak before. 



Oh, pardon that in croirds awhile, 

I waste one thought I owe to thee, 
And, self-condemnM, appear to smile, 

Unfaithful to thy Memory! 
Nor deem that memory less dear. 

That then I seem not to repine, 
I would not fools should overhear 

One sigh that should be wholly thine. 

3. 
If not the goblet pass un^aff'di 

It is not drain'd to banish care. 
The cup must bold a deadlier draught, 

That brings a Lethe for despair, 
And could ObliyiAn set my soul 

From all her troubled visions free, 
I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 

That drown'd a single thought of thee. 

4. 
For wert thou vanish 'd from my mind, 
Where could my vacant bosom turn? 
And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandoned Urn? 
No, no^ — it is my sorrow's pride 
That last dear duty lo4uVfiV\ 
Though all the world foTgelXi'&si^e^ 
'Tis meet that 1 remeiftbe\ s.\Vt\- 
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5. 
For well I know^ that such had been 
. Thy gentle care for him, who now 
Unmourn'd shall quit this mortal scene, 
Where Bone regarded him, but then: 
And, Oh! I feel in that was given 

A blessing never meant for me ; 
Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven » 
For earthly Lore to merit thee. 

Jiarch \4th, 1812. 



[Thii poem tnd tlie fbll«wiog were written some yean ago.!! 

TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 

1. 
Few years have pass'd since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name, 
And childhood's gay sincerity 
' Preserved our feelings long the same. 

But now, like me, too well thou know'st 
What trifles oft the heart recall; 

And those who once have loved the most 
Too soon forget they lored at all* 

3. 

And such the change the heart displays, 

So frail is early friendship's reign, 

A month's brief lapse, perha^ a, dA.^'%) 

Will view thy mind eatranged ^^saA^-v." 
roL, rr. — s 
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4. 
If 8o, it neyer shall be mine 

To mourn the loss of such a hearty 
The f^ult was j^ature's fault, not thine^ 

Which made thee fickle as thou ar^ 

6. 
As rolls the ocean's chang^g tide, 

So human feelings ebb and flovr^ 
And who would in a breast confide 

Where stormy passions ever glow? 

6. 
It boots not, that together bred. 

Our childish days were days of joy; 
Mj spring of life has quickly fled; 

Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 

7. 
And when we bid adieu to youth, 

Slaves to the specious world's control, 
We sigh a long farewell to truth; 

That world corrupts the noblest soul, 

8. 
Ah, joyous season! when the mind 

Dares all things boldly but to lie; 
When thought, ere spoke, is unconfined, 

And sparkles in the placid eye. 

9. 
Not so in Man^s matxqreT ^e^vT^^ 

When Man bimseVt \a \>xi\. ^ \oo\% 
When intercBt sways our Yiov^* TMti^^«w^> 
^nd aU must love ^h^l baXe^>^ ^^^^- 
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10. 
With fools in kindred vice the same, 

We learn at length our faults to hlend, 
And those, and those alone may claim 

The prostitiited name of friend. 

11. 
Such is the common lot of man: 

Can we then 'scape from folly free? 
Can we reverse the general plan, 

Nor be what all in turn must be? 

12. 
No, for myself, so dark my fate 

Through every turn of life hath been; 
Man and the world I so miiph hate, 

I care not when I quit the scene* 

13, 

But thou, with spirit frail and light, 

Wilt shine awhile and pass away; 
As glow-worms sparkle through the night, 

But dare not stand the test of day. 

14. 
Alas! whenever Folly calls 

Where parasites and princes meet, 
(For cherish'd first in royal halls. 

The welcome vices kindly greet.) 

15. 
Ev'n now thou'rt nightly Been to oM 
One insect to the fluttenng crowd > 
And still tby trifling heart ia gV^^ 
To join the vain, and ccmxl Otie iptow^' 
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16. 
There dott thou glide from ftir to fair, 

Still simpering oo with eager haite» 
As flies along th^gay parterro. 

That taint the floiren thej icaieely tasle. 

17. 
But say, what njrmph will prise the flame 

Which seems, as marshy Fapoon moTe» 
To flit along from dame to dame, 

An ignis fatiins gleam' of kwe? 

18, 
What friend for thee, howe'er inclined. 

Will deign to own a kindred care? 
Who will debase his manly mind, 

For friendship every fool may share? 

19. 
In time forbear; amidst the throng 

No more so base a thing be seen; 
No more so idly pass along: 

Be something, any thing, but— mean. 



f^Q ****** 
1. 

Well! thou art happy, and I feel 
' That I should thus be happy too; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

a. 

Thy husband's blest— a.iid'twi3\\mvw^. 
Some pangs to view \i\a\»W««^«^^ 
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Bat let them pasft— Oh! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he loved thee not! • 

3, 
When late I saw thy faFourite child, 

I thougfht nty jealous heart would breaks 
Bat when th* unconscious infant smiled, 

I kiss'd it, for its mother's sake. 

4. 
I kiss'd it, and repressed tfly sighs 

Its father in its face to see; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 

And they were all to love and me. 

^. 
Mary, adieu! I must away; 

While thou art blest I'll not repine; 
But near thee I can never stay; 

My heart would soon again be thine* 

6. 
I deem'd that time, I deem'd that pride 

Had quench'd at length my boyish flame; 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 

My heart in all, save hope, the sane. 

7. 
Tet was I calm : I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look; { 

But now to tremble were a crime*- . 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 

8. ' 

I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Tet meet with do confusion there; { 

«2 . . I 
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One only feeKng* conld'st thoa trice; 
The rallen calmness of despair. 

9. 
Away! away! my -early dream 

Remembrance nerer must awake: 
Ob! where is Lethe's fabled stream t 

My foolish heart, be still, or break. 



ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS 

BROKEN. 

1. 
iLL-Fi^TED Heart! and can it be 

That thou shoaldst thns be rent in twain? 
HaFe years of care for thine and thee 

Alike been all employed in yain? 

2. 
Yet precious seems each shattered part. 

And every fragment dearer g^tiwn, 
Since he who wears thee, feels thoa art 

A fitter emblem of hit oi on. 



FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

In moments to delight devoted, 

" My life!" with tend'rest tone, you cry; 
Dear words! on which my heart had doted. 

If youth could neither fade nor die- 
To death even hours like these must roll, 
Ah! then repeal tho%eaccex\ViiMw«r, 
Orfcbange " my lifcl" mto *^ m^ waV?^ 
Which, like my love, ewV^ ^^ ^'^^ 
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IMPROMPTU, IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 

When froai the heart where Sorrow sits, 

Her dusky shadow moonts too high, 
And o'er the chaogiog aspect flits, 

And clouds the brow, or fills the eye ; • 

Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink: 

My thoughts their dungeon know too well; 
Back to my breast the wanderers shriek. 

And droop within their silent cell. 



ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN 

OF LOVE. 

The ** Origin of Love!" — Ah why 

That cruel question ask of me, 
When thou may'st read in many an eye 

He starts to life on seeing theel 
And should'st thou seek his end to know: 

My heart forbodes, my fe^ foresee, 
He'll linger long in silent wo; 

But live— until I cease to be. 



ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF DRURT-LANS THEATRE, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1812. 

In one dread night our city saw, and sigfa'd, 
Bow'd to the dust, the Drama^s tower of pride 
Jo one short hour beheld the bVazm^g iaxA^ 
ApolJo siakf and ShakspeaTe c«aM\&xeSca. 
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Ye wbo beheld, (ob! sight admired and monni'd, 
Whose radiance mock'd the ruin it adorn'd!) 
Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments riyen, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from heaven; 
Saw the long column of revolying flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames, 
While thousands, throng'd around the burning dome. 
Shrank back appall'd, and trembled for their borne, 
As glared the yolumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 
Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
UsurpM the Muse's realm, and mark'd her fall; 
Say-^shall this new, nor less aspiring pile, 
Rear'd where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for Shakspeare— worthy him and you? 

Yes — it shall be — The magic of that name 
Defies the scithe of time, the torch of flame; 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene. 
And bids the Drama be where she hath been: 
This fabric's birth attests the potent spell — 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How well! 

As soars this fane to emulate the last. 
Oh! might we draw our omens from the past. 
Some hour propitious to our prayers may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Siddons' thrilling art 
O'erwhelm'd the gentlest, storm'd the sternest heart. 
On Drury, Garrick's latest laurel grew; 
Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew, 
Sighed his last thanks, and wept his last adieu: 
Bat still for hring wit the wtea-tii* m^^ \As»m 
That only waste their odouw o'et iXi© \wai>a« 
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Saob Drury claimed and claims — Dor you refoM 
One tribute to reriYe bis slumbering muse; 
Witb gariands deck your own Menander's bead! 
Nor hoard your bonours idly for tbe dead! 

Dear are tbe days wbicb made our annals brigbt. 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write. 
Heirs totbeir labours, Uke all bigb-^bom beirs. 
Vain of ow ancestry as they of tkein; 
While thus Remembrance borrows Banquets glass 
To claim tbe sceptred shadows as they pass. 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortsd names, emblazon'd on our line, 
Pause— -ere their feebler offspring you condemOy 
Beflect bow hard the task to rival them! 

Friends of the stage! to whom both Playert and Plays 

Must sue alike for pardon or for praise. 

Whose judging voice and eye alo ne direct 

The boundless power to cherish or reject? 

If e'er frivolity has led to fame, 

And made us blush that you forbore to blame; 

If e'er the sinking stage could condescend 

To sooth the sickly taste, it dare not mend. 

All past reproach may present scenes refute, 

And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute! 

Ob! since your fiat stamps tbe Drama's laws, 

Forbear to mock us witb misplaced applause; 

So pride shall doubly nerve tbe actor's powers, 

And Reason's voice be ecbo'd back by ours! 

This gpreeting o'er, the ancient rule obey'd. 
The drama's homage by her herald paid^ 
Beceive our welcome too, wbose e'verj X»u>^ 
SprwgB from our hearta, and lam ^c#DaJi^Vft.^wst ' 
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The curtain rises — may oar stage unfiild 
Scenes nut uowortby Drurjp's dajs of old! 
Britous our judges, Nature for our guide. 
Still maj we please— -long, loug may you preside! 



TO TIME. 
Time! on whose arbitrary wing 

The varying hours must flag or fly. 
Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring, 

J 

But drag or drive us on to die— ^ 

Hail thou! who on my birth bestow'd 

Those boons to all that know thee known; 
Yet better 1 sustain thy load, 

For now I bear the weight alone. 
I would not one fond heart should share 

The bitter moments thou hast given; 
And pardon thee, since tliou could'st space 

All that I loved, to peace or heaven* 
To them be joy cr rest, on me 

Thy future ills shall press in rainj 
I nothing owe but years to thee, 

A debt already paid in pain. 
Tet even that pain was some relief; 

It felt, but still forgot thy power; 
The active agony of grief 

Retards, but never couuts the hour. 
In joy, IVe sighM to think thy flight 

Would soon subside from swift to slow; 
Thy cloud could overcast the light, 

But could not add a uight to wo; 
For then, however drear and d^xW^ 
My Boul was suited to t\iif %\£^\ 
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One star sJone shot forth a spark 

To prove thee — not Eternity. 
That beam hath sunk, and now then art 

A blank; a things to count and curse 
Through each dull tedious trifling part, 

Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 
One scene even thou canst not deform; 

The limit of thy sloth or speed 
When future wanderers bear the storm 

Which we shall sleep too sound to heed: 
And 1 can smile to think how weak 

Thine efforts shortly shall be shown, 
When all the vengeance then canst wreak 

Must fall upon<— a nameless stone. 



RANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE SONG. 

1. 
Ai^ Lore was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt. 
Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 

2. 
Without one friend to hear my wo, 
I faint, I die beneath the blow. 
That Lore had arrows, well I knew ; 
Alas! I find them poisonM too. 

• 3. 
Birda, yet in freedom, ahtra tbe nel. 
Which Ijoye around your \kaaiita \i^^^^^^ 

Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Yoar hearts shall bum, youT Viov«» e»V^^* 
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4. 
A bird of free and careless wing 
Was I, through many a smiling^ spring; 
Bat caught within the subtle snare, 
I burn, and feebly flutter there. 

5. 
Who ne'er have loved, and loved in vain. 
Can neither feel, nor pity pain, 
The cold repulse, the look askance, 
The lightning of Love's angry glance* 

6. 
In flattering dreams I deem'd thee roiney 
Now hope, and be who hoped, decline; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 
I feel my passion, and thy power. 

7. 
My light of life! ah, tell me why 
That pouting lip, and aiter'd eyet 
My bird of lovel my beauteous mate! 
And art thou changed, and canst thou hater' 

& 
. Mine eyes like wintry streams overflow : 
What wretch with me would barter wo? 
My bird! relent: one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

• 

9, • 

My cardliog blood, my maAd? i»s^>ymTi) 

In silent anguish I sniatain'. 
And stiU thy heart, wilhoxit i?wV»>m% 
One pang— exults ^hiVe tcMie \a^^x«^^^^. 
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10. 
Pour me the poison; fear not thou! 
Thou canst not murder more than now: 
Vve IiFed to curse mj natal day, 
And Love, that thus can lingering^ slajr. 

11. 
My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rcsti 
Alas! too late, 1 dearly know, 
Tliat joy is harbinger of wo. 



A SONG. 

1. 
Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 

To those thyself so fondly sought; 
The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 

Arc doubly bitter from*tbat thought: 
'Tis this which breaks the heart thou grierest, 
' Too well thou lov'st — too soon thou leavest. 

The wholly false the heart despises, 
And spurns deceiver and deceit^ 

But she who not a thought disguises, 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet, — 

When she can change who loved so truly, 

It feels what mine has felt so newlv. 

3. 
To dream of joy, and wake lo aoxrovt 
Is doomed to all who love or V\we\ 

VOL, VI. — T 
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And if. wheo conscious on Uic morroir, 

Wc scaice our fancy can forgave, 
That cheated us in slumber only. 
To Jeare tLe waking soul more lonely. 

4. 
\Vhat roust they feel whom no false Tision, 

But truest, tenderest passion warm'd.^ 
Sincere, but swift in sad transition, 

As if a dream alone had charm'd? 
Ah! sure such ^rief is fancy's scheming. 
And all thy change can be but dreaming! 



REMEMBER HIM, &c. 

1. 
Remember bim, whom passion's power 

Severely, deeply, vainly proved: 
Remember thou that dangerous hour 

When neither fell, though both were loTed. 

^ 2. 
That yielding breast, that melting eye, 

^ Too much invited to be blest'* 

That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh, 

The wilder wish reproved, represt. 

3. 

Oh! let mc feel that all I lost. 

But saved thee all that conscience fears; 
And blush for every p2Liv^\t«i^i*v. 

To spare tbe va\i\Tev£\ws»e ^^ ^«mv 
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4. 
Yet think of this when many a tongue, 

Whose busy accents whisper blame, 
Would do the heart that lo^ed thee, wnmg. 

And brand a nearly blighted name. 

5. 
Think, that, whate'er to others, thou 

Hast seen each selfish thought subdued: 
I bless thy purer soul even now, 

Even now in midnight solitude. 

6. 
Oh, Grod! that we had met in time. 

Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free ; , 

When thou bad'st loved without a crime. 

And I been less unworthy thee! 

7. 
Far may thy days, as heretofore, 

From this our gaudy world be past! 
And, that too bitter moment o'er, 

Oh! may such trial be thy last! 

8. 
This heart, alas! perverted long, 

Itself destroy'd might there destroy; 
To meet thee in the glittering throng. 

Would wake Presumption's hope of joy. 

9. 
Then to the things whose b\i%a ox nvo^ 

Like mine, is wild and \voTl\Ae«& ^<» 
That world resign— Bnch aoeiie% ioTO^^ 
. Where those who feel mnat suieVj is^- 
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10. 
Tbj youth, thy charms, thy tenderness. 

Thy soul from long seclusion pure: 
From idiat even here hath past, may guess 

What there thy bosom must endure. 

11. 
Ob! pardon that imploring tear. 

Since not by Virtue shed in Tain, 
My frenzy drew from eyes so dear; 

For mo they shall not weep again. 

12. 
Though long and mournful must it he, 
The thought that we no more may meet; 
* Tet I deserve the stern decree, 

Aod almost deem the sentence sweet. 

13. 
Still, bad I loved thee less, my heart 

Had then less sacrificed to thine; 
It felt not half so much to part, 

As if its guilt had made thee mjne. 



LINES, 

INSCRIBED UPON A CUP FORMED FROM A SKULL. 

1- 

Start not — nor deem my spirit fled : 

In me behold the only»Bkull, 
From which, unlike a living bead, » 

Whatever flows is never dull. 

I liredy I loved, I (\\i^«'^.\\>^^^^^% 
I died: let earth m^ \>otie^T^^^«.^*- 
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Fill up— thou canst not injure me; 
Tbe worm hatfa fouler lips than thine. 

3. 
Better to hold the sparkling grape, 

Than nurse the earth-worm's slimy brood: 
And circle in the goblet's shape 

The drink of Gods, than reptile's food. 

4. 
Where once my wit, perchance, hath shone. 

In aid of others' let mc shine; 
And when, alas! our brains are gone. 

What nobler substitute than wine! 

5. 
Quaff while thou canst — another race, 

When thou and thine like me are sped, 
May rescue thee from earth's embrace, 

And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

6. 
Why not? since through life's little day 

Our heads such sad effects produce; 
Redeem'd from worms and wasting clay, 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 
yeu3itead Abbey, 1808. 



ON THE DEATH OF SIR PETER PARKER, 

BART. 

1. 
There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o'er the \i\im\Ae%\. ^tvveri 
But nations swell tbe fuaexaVct^ i, 
And Triumph weepa above tbe^bt*^^* 
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2. 

For tbem in Sorrow's purest sigh 
O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent; 

In vain their bones unburied lie, 
All earth becomes their monumentt 

3. ^ 

A tomb is theirs on evefj page, 

An epitaph on every tongne ; 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

4. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush'd, their name the only sound; 

While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet^s tributary round. 

5. 
A theme t5 crowds that knew them not. 

Lamented by admiring foes, 
Who would not share their glorious lot^ 

Who would not die the death they chose? 

" 6. 
And, gallant Parker! thns enshrined ' 

Thy life, thy faU, thy fam« shall be^ 
And earl^ Valour, glowing, find 

A model in thy memory. 

7. 
But there are breasts that bleed with thee 

In wo, that glory cannot quell; 
And shuddering hear of victory," 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell* 
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8. 
Where shall they tnrn to mourn thee lessl 

When cease to hear thj cberishM name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 

While Griefs iiill heart is fed by Fame. 

9. 
Alas! for them, though not for thee, 

They cannot chose but weep the more; 
Deep for the dead the g-rief must be, 

Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 



TO A LADY WEEPING 

1. 
Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire's disgrace, a realm's decay; 
Ah , happy! if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father's fault away! 

Weep — for ihy tears are Virtue's tears- 
Auspicious to these suffering isles; 

And be each drop in future years 
Kepaid thee by thy people's smiles! 

Jflarch, 1812. 



FROM THE TURKISH. 

1. 
The chain J gare was fair to Vie^^ 
The lute I added sweet m aoxxnd^ 
The heart that ofier'd botti 'w^^b Itmc, 
And ill deserved the fate itfoxxwl. 
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2. 
These gifts were charm'd by secret spell 

Thy truth in absence to divine; 
And they have done their duty well, 

Alas! they could not teach thee thine. 

3. 
That chain was firm in every link. 

But not to bear a stranger's touch; 
That lute was sweet — till thou couldst think 

In other hands its notes were such. 

4. 
Let him, who from thy neck unbound 

The chain which shiyerM in his grasp, 
Who saw 4hat lute refuse to sound, 

Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 



5. 



When thou wert changed, they alter'd too; 

The chain is broke, the. music mute; 
'Tis past— to them and thee adieu — 

False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 



SONNET. 

TO GENEVRA. 

Thine eyes blue tenderness, thy long fair hair, 
And the wan lustre of thy features— caught 
From contemplation— Y?\\etfe «.etei\«\^ >N\wv,-^l3A^ 
?ee/ns Sorrow's softness cVx^tm'd ItomSx&^'Ks^ivt— 
^a^e thrown such speaking ^^<S^^e*^*^^^^^^^^^ 
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Thbut I knowat — thy blessed bosom fraug^ht 

With mines of unaUoj'd and stainless thougbt — 
X should ba?e deem'd thee doom'd to earthly care. 
IVith such an aspect, by his colours blent, 

When from his beanty-breathing pencil bom, 
(Except that thou hast nothing to^repent) 

The Magdalen of Guide saw the morn — 
Such seem'st thou — but how much more excellent! 

With nought remorse can claim— Nor Virtue scorn. 



SONNET. 

TO OSirXTRA. 

Tmr cheek is pale with thought, but not from wo, 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow: — 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes-— but oh! 
While g^ing on them sterner ey^ will gosh. 
And into mine my mother's weakness rush, 

Soft as the last drops found heaven's airy bow. 

For, through thy long dark lashes low depending, 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 

Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress; 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending^ 
I worship more, but cannot love thee lets. 



FAREWELLi 

FAxuiwXLLi if ever fondest pmy ex 

For other's ureal arail'd onbisYi, 
VOL, rr.— 
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Mine will not all be lost io air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

'Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh: 
Oh! more than tears of blood can telJ, 

When wrung: ^rom guilt's expiring eye, 
Are in that word— Fare well I^Farewell 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 

But in my breast and in my brain. 
Awake the pangs that pass not by. 

The thought that ne'er shaU sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 

Though grief and passion there rebel; 
1 only know we loved in rain 

I only feel— Farewell!— Farewell! 

1. 
Bright be the place of thy soul! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E'er burst from its mortal control. 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine, 
On earth thou wert all but divine. 

As thy soul shall immortally be; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

2. 
Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emeralds be: 
There should not be the shadow of gloom, 

In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an eveigreen tree 

May spring from the spot of thy rest: 
But nor^ypress nor yew let us see; 

For why should we mourn for the blest* 



r 
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1. 
When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 

To sever for years, 
Pale ^rew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss; 
Traly that honr foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow--* 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame; 
I hear thy name spoken. 

And share in its shame. 

3. 
They t^me thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o'er me— 

Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not 1 knew thee. 

Who knew thee to well: 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

4. 
In secret we met— 

In silence I grieve. 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 
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If I Bhonld meet thee 
After loag years, 

How should I great thee? — 
With silence and tears. 



INSCRIPTION 

ON THE MONUMENT OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

When some proud son of man retams to earth, , 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 
The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of wo, 
And storied urns record who rests below | 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what he was, but what he should have been; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend. 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
UnhoDour'd falls, unnoticed all his worth. 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven. 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Oh roan! thou feeble tenant of an hour. 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knowb thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat. 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! 
By nature vile, enobled but by name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on — it honours none ^o\!L^\%\i\&TUQrasiu 
To mark a friend^s remaui^ Kke&e ^xnoAft^xo^^ 
I never knew but oiie»aiid\«xeVi^X\«a» 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC* 



" O LMhryBMoimflMM, tenero 

* Dveeutaam orciu ex animo: cfutcr 
** Felix! in imo qui ieatentem 

* Peetoie te, pift Nym^a, lendt*' 

Grat^i PtenuMa- 

1. 

Thbba's Dot a joy die iroiid can g^re like that is takes 
away, [dull decay ; 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's 

'Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the hlash alone, whic\L 
fades so fast, [he past 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself 

2. 
Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 

happiness, 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone, cm* only points in vain 
The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never stretch 

again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the solil Uke death itse 

comes down; 
It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not dteam its own; 
That heavy chill has frosen o'er the fountain of our 

tears, [appears. 

And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice 

4. 
Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 
the breast, [hope of rest ; 

Through midnight hours that yield, no more their former 

* TheM Venei werecivcii bf Lord Byim to Mr. Vowtr, Smnd, wlio 
htt pQbliilied them* wiot Tnry lieaiitifal mxaSc by Sir John StefCONii. 
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TiB bat as irj-leaves around the niiii'd turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but wora and gny 
beneath. 



5. 
Oh could I feel as I hare felt—or be what I hstve beeo, 
Or weep as I oould ooce have wept, o'er many a Tan- 

ish'd scene: [though they ht, 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all braclmh 
So oiidst the wither'd waste of life, those tears wohU 

flow to me. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

ft 

Therb be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters ' 

Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing. 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming. 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep; 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's sleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee. 

To listen and adore thee : 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 
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FARE THEE WELL. 

*< AhMl diey had been friendi ia Toatk; 
**Biit whuperiog tongues can poiMm troth; 
'* And COTiitancy lives in realms above: 
"And LUfe tt thorny, and youth is nUm 
''And to be wroth with one we love, 

"Doth woric like madness in the btaia: 

* • • • • • • • 

* Bat never either found another 

** To free the hollow heart ftom paining— 

"They stood aloof, the sears remaining. 

** Like clifis, whieh had been rent asundei; 

** A dreary sea now flows between, 

** But neither heat, nor frost, nor thaador 

** Shall whoOy do away, I ween, 

« The marks of that wnieh onoe hath been. 

Farb thee well! and if for ever, 

9till for ever, fare thee well: 
EveD though unforgiying, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
Would that breast were bared before thee 

Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o'er thee 

Which thou ne'er canst know again : 
Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 

Every inmost thought could show! 
Then thou wouldst at last discover 

Twas not well to spurn it so. 
Though the world for this commend thee^ 

Though it smile upon the blow, 
Even its praises must offend thee. 

Founded on another's wo— 
Though mj many faults defaced me^ 

Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a ceaseless wound! 
Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive oott 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

.Hearts can thus be torn away: 
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Still thine own its life retaineth — 

Still must miae, thongh bleediqif, beat; 
And the ondjing thought which p«in«tb 

Is — that we no more may meet 
These are words of deeper sorrow 

Than the wail above the dead ; 
Both shaU IiFe> but every morrow 

IVake us fh>m a widow'd bed. 
And when thou wouldst solace gather. 

When our child's first accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say <' Father!" 

Though his care she must forego? 
When her little hands shall press thee, 

When her lip to thine is prest, 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 

Think of him thy love had bless'd! 
Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou nerer more may'st see. 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

All my madness none can know; 
All my hopes, where'er thou goest, 

Wither, yet with ikee they go. 
Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee^-by thee fbrsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes me now: 
But, 'tis done— all words are idle-*- 

Words from me are vainer stiH; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force thmr way wilYioul ^!b!^ ^mSi««>^ 
Ftute thee weUl— thxia d\«aiA\«^^ 

Trail from wen iievwt ^•^ 
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Sear'd in heart, and lone, and blif httd<— 
More than this 1 scarce can die. 



A SKETCH. 

<* Honett— Himeflt iMgtl 

•* If chat thoa be*it a (fevU, I ouuMC kill thee.** 



Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress' head; 
Next — for some gracious service nnexpresty 
And from its wages only to be guess'd— 
Baised from the toilet to the table,— where 
Her wandering betters wait behind her chair. 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash'd. 
She dines from off the plate, she lately wash'd. 
Qnick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 
The genial confidante, and general spy— 
Who could, ye gods! her next employment gvess*^ 
An only infant's earliest governess! 
She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn'd to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship she gr^^ws, 
As many a nameless slander deftly shows: 
What she had made the pupil of her art. 
None know— but that high Soul secured the beatt. 
And panted for the truth it could not hear. 
With longing breast and nndeluded ear. 
Foil'd was perversion by that youthful miod. 
Which Flattery fool'd not— Baseness could not blinds 
Deceit infect not— near Contagion soil- 
Indulgence weaken^ nor Example spoil— 
ISoT roasteHd science tempt bet to \ooV ^ow^ 
Qa humbler talents vrith a pitying Ct<mth-«- 



\ 
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Nor Genius sfrell— nor Beauty render vam— 

Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain — 

Nor Fortune change — Pride raise— nor Passion bon 

Nor virtue teacb auslerily — till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live 

But wanting one sweet weakness — to forgive, 

Too sbock'd at faults her soul can never know, 

She deems that all could be like her below; 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue's friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme : — now laid aside too long 
Tlie baleful burthen of this honest song — 
Though all ber former functions are no more, 
She rules the circle whicli she served before, 
If mothers — none know why — before her quake; 
If daughters dread her for the mother's sake; 
If early habits — those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — ' 
Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The ringry essence of her deadly will; 
If like a snake she steal within your walls. 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 
If like a viper to the heart she wind. 
And leave the venom there she did not find; 
"What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 
To make a Pandemonium where she dwells. 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hellsl 
Skill'd by a touch to deepen scandal's tints 
"With all the kind mendacity of liints [smile 

While miDgling trutV\ 'wiVYi t^iVs^Vvood: — sneers v 
A thread of candour w\V.V\ ^ v?ft\i ol >N*\Y<ea% 
A, plain blunt show of briery -sv^^i^^^«i^^^^\^^ 
^o hide bet bloodlesa be^iX's ^o\xV\i^t\^xi'^^^« 
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A lip of li ao a f&oe form'd to conceal; 
And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 
With a Tile mask the Gorgon would disown; 
A cheek of parchment— and an eye of stone. 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mad» 
Cased like the centipede in safiiron mail, 
Or darker greenness of the scorpion's scaliB"— 
(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face}— 
Look on her features! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined: 
Look on the picture! deem it not o'erchai^ged?^ 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged : 
Yet true to ** Nature's journeymen,'' who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade,^ 
This female dog-star of her little sky. 
Where sdl beneadk her influence droop or die. 

Oh! wretch without a tear— without a thought^ 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 
The time shall come, nor loig^ remote, when thou 
Shalt fed far more than tbon ioflictest now; 
Feel for thy vile self-loying self in Tain, 
And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 
May the Strang curse of crush'd affections light , 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 
And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind! 
Till all thy self thoughts curdle into hate, 
Black — as thy will for others would create: 
Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 
And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 
Oh, may thy graye be sleepless as the bed,— 
The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread! 



J 
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Tlieo, when tboa h\^ wonldst vire&ty h«tttl5fi with pte; 
Look on thine Earthly ribtiins— and dttopairl 
DowD to the dust!— anfl, as thoa rott*st away, * 
Even worms shall piirisb on tby poisonoiis cla^« 
But for the lore I bOrO, and still must bear. 
To her, thy malice, from all ties would tesit' — 
Thy name — thy hninan name— to erery eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o'er thy less abhorr'd compeers— 
And festering in the io^my of years, 

TO 

1. 
Whin all stronnd grew drear and dark. 

And Reason half withheld her ray—* 
And Hope but shed a dying spark 

Which more misled my lonely way; 

2. 
In that deep midnight of the nund, 

And that eternal strife of heart, 
When dreading to be deem'd too kind^ 

The weak d^pair— the dold depart; 

3. 

When Fortune changed and LoVis fled far. 
And Hatred's shafts dew thick and fast* 

Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last. 

4. 
Ob! blest be tihine xinbtok^ii W^ViU 
Tbat watchM toe a& a ^t^v^^% <4^^ 
Aad stood between oie at\^ ^>cve \A^^ 
For eret sbltdiife tiwce^^ ta^^- 
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5, 
And wheu tbe cload upon ns came, 

Which strore to blacken o'er thy ray- 
Then purer spread its gentle flame, 

And dashM the darkness all away. 

6. 
Still may thy spirit dwell on mibe, 

And teach it what to brave or brook—- 
There's more in one soft word of thine, 

Than in the world's defied rebuke, 

7. 

Thou stood'st, as stands a lovely tree, 
That still uobroke, though gently bent. 

Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument 

8. 
The winds might rend — the skies might pour, 

But there tliou wert— and still wouldst be 
Devoted in tbe stormiest hour 

To shed thy weeping leaves o'er me. 

9. 
But thou and thine shalt tnow no blight, 

Whatever fate on me may fall; 
For heaven in sunshine will requite 

The kind— and thee the most of aU* 

10. 
Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken— thine^ will aeyer bra»k; 
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Thy lieart can feel — bat v^ill not moye; 
Thy 8oal, thoagh soft, iril! never shake. 

II. 
jind these, wh^n all was lost beside, 

Were found and still are fix'd in thee-—* 
And bearing still a J>rea8t so tried, 

£arth is no desert^-ev'n to me 



ODE. 

[faoh the frekchI^ 

I. 

We do not carse thee, Waterloo I 
Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedeir; 
There 'twas shed, but is not sunk- 
Rising from each gory trunk, 
Like the Waterspout from ocean. 
With a strong and growing motien— - 
It soars, and mingles m the air, 
With that of lost Labedoyere— 
With that of him whose hononrM grare 
Contains the ** brarest bf the brave." 
A crimson clond it spreads and glows, 
But shall return to whence it raee; 
When 'tis full 'twill btfrst asnnder 
Never yet was heard such thunder 
As then shall shake the world with wondei^ 
Never yet was seen such lightning, 
As o'er heaiFen shall then be brigfat^niAg) 
Like the Wormwood Star foretoM 
|{y the sainted Seer of old> 



Show'nng down a fiery flood» 
Toroiag riten into blood.* 

n. 

The Chief has fhllen, but not by yoQ, 
Vaoquishen of Waterloo! 
When the soldier citizen 
Sway'd not o'er his fellow men- 
Save in deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smiled on Freedom's son— 
Who, of aH the despots banded, 

With that youthful chief competed? 

Who could boast o*er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded? 
Till, goaded by Ambition's sting, 
The Hero sunk into the Kingi 
Then he fell;— So perish all, 

Who would men by man enthral! 

III. 

And then too of the snow-white plome! 
Whose reaUn refused thee ev'n a tomb;* 
Better hadst fhou still been leading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings bleedings 
Than sold thyself IA.death and shame 
For a meanly royal name; 

* SeeRev, ehap. Tfi. 7,Se6. ^ The finl ufel KNDided, tad Acn ftk 
lowed hail and fire ndn^ed indi blood.'* Sm« 

Vene 8. ** And the ■eooAd angel M>anded, and ts it were a neat laoiia- 
tain burniDc with file was «9ast into the tea; and Aediurd put of the tea 
keeame blood," &e. 

Vene 10. «— And the third aneelMNBided and there fbll n great itw 
ftom heaTen, homing a* it were a lamp; and it fell upoo die thlra part ef 
Ae rhrert, and npOB the IbontahM of waters.** 

Veneil. ** And the name of the star lii>M!iAiVi T ia{ w w4l.y 
■aif nf fhn iraTmhrnaimi wei iiimtif uAiMiif'wei^lW^ wl* 
JtaaoMf ch^ were rande bitt»h>* _ _^^-^^mb 

f Jfant^ leoMini are jsid to )nKT« Vwa tontaia ^a tl».'i^'«»'^ 
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Such as b^ of Naples wean; 
Who thy blood-bought title bears. 
Little didst thou deem when dashing 

On thy war-horse through the ranks. 

Like a stream which burst its banks, 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shiyerM fast around thee— 
Of the fate al last which found thee; 
Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slayers dishonest blow? 
Once— as the Moon sways o'er the tide, 
It roird in air, the warrior's guide; 
Through the smoke-created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight. 
The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendancy,'— 
And, as it onward rolling rose. 
So moved his heart upon our foes. 
There, where death's brief pang was quickest. 
And the battle's wreck lay thickest. 
Strew M beneath the advancing banner 

Of the eagle's burning crest — 
(There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 

Who could then her wing arrest-* 

Victory beaming fropi her breast? 
While the broken line enlfliiging 

Fell, or fled along the plain; 
There be sure was Murat charging! 

There he ne'er shall charge again! 

IV. 
O'er glories gone the invaders march, 
Weeps Triumph o'er eacYi\«vc\V^ «x«3Gto— 

But let Freedom rejoice, 

^i£b Jlier lieart in hex voice*) 
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Bat, her hand on ber svf ord, 

Poubly shall she be adored; 

France hath tvriee too well beea taugbt 

The ** moral letaon" dearij bought—* 

Her Satety sits not on a throne^-* 

With Capet or Napoleon! 

But in equal rig^hts and laws. 

Hearts and hands in one g^eat caus^-*- 

Freedom, such as God hath giren 

Unto all beneath his heaven, 

With their breath, and from their birth. 

Though Guilt would sweep it from the earth; 

With a fierce and lavish hand 

Scattering nations' wealth like sand; 

Pouring nations' blood like water^ 

In imperial seas of slaughter! 

V. 

But the heart and the mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion— 
And who shall resist that proud union? 
The time is past when swords subdued—* 
Man may die— the soul's renew'd: 
Even in this low woiid of care 
Freedom ne'er shall want an heir; 
Millions breathe but tu inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit— 
When once more her hosts assemble. 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble- 
Smile they at this idle threat? 
drimson tears will follow yeth 



I 
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[fBOH the FRENCH.] 

AU w«p«,botpMdeolMly 8»wy,Mid a PoKih officer wlio Indbea ei- 
wrote a letter to Loid Keith, entreatine pernmnon to Mseompuiy him, 

1. 

Must thoa go, my glorions Chief, 

SererMfrom tbj faithfti] fewt 
Who can tell thy warrior's grief, 

Maddeoiog o'er that long adieu? 
Woman's love and friendship's seal, 

Dear as both ha?e been to me — 
What are they to all I feel. 

With a soldier's faith for thee? 

2. 
Idol of the soldier's soul! 

First in fight, but mightiest noir. 
Many could a world control; 

Thee alone no doom can bow. 
By thy side for years I dared 

Death; and envied those who fell, 
When their dying shout was heard. 

Blessing him they served so well.* 

3. 
Would that I were cold with those, 

Since this hour I live to see; 
When the doubts of coward foes 

Scarce dare trust a man with thee. 
Dreading each should set thee free. 
Ob! although in dungeons pent, , 
• ''At Wsterioo,<meiMnjmtieeu,^W\^w.^^W 

w many oth€* inttancct of tlkeVke.2^'»V>^^^> 
nc^-^Jfirivale Letter frwn BrutteU. 
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All tbeir ohaios were light to me, 
Gazing on thy soul unbeat. 

4. 
Would the sycophants of him 

I^ow so deaf to duty's prayer. 
Where his borrow'd glories dim, 

In his natiFe darkness share? 
Were that world this hour his own, 

All thou calmly dost resign, 
Could he purchase with that throne 

Hearts like those which still are thine? 

5. 
My chief, ray king, my friend, adieu! 

N ever did I droop before ; 
Ne^er to my sovereign sue, 

As bis fo^ I now implore 
AU I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave; 
Sharing by the hero's side 

His fall, his exile, and his grave. 



ON THE STAR OF « THE LEGION OF 

HONOUR." 

[from the FRENCH.] 
1. 

Star of the brave! — whose beam hath sbeid 
Such glory o'er the quick and dead— 
Thou radiant and adored dece\V.*. 
Which millions ruab'd \tx^Tt(«& \o ^^«feV — 
Wild meteor of icDintitta\\At>iVi\ 
Why rise in heaven to »et qu'Ei^-^^^- 
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S. 

Sonk of slain heroes formed tby rajs^ 
Eternity flash'd through thy blaze; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on hi^h and honour here; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a Volcano of the skies. 

3. 
Like laya roU'd thy stream of bloody 
And swept down empires with its flood; 
Earth rock'd beneath thee to her base. 
As thou didst lighten throug^h all space^ 
And the shorn Sun gcew dim in air, 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 

4. 
Before thee rose, and with thep grew, 
A rainbow of the loveliest hue 
Of three bright colours,* each divine. 
And fit for that celestial sign; 
For Freedom's hand had blended them, 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 

6. 
One tint was of the sunbeuD'sdyes; 
One, the blue depth of Seraph's eyes; 
One, the pure Spirit's veil of white 
Had robed- in radiance of its light: 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 

6. 
Star of the brave! thy ray is pale, 
And darkness must again pnvail? 
* Tkt ti»«oloiir. ' 
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Bat, oh tbou Rainbow of the free! 
Our tears and blood must fhw for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades away. 
Our life is but a load of clay. 

7. " 
And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead; 
For beautiful in death are they 
Vi ho proudly fall in her array; 
And soon, oh Goddess! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee! 



NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

[from the frem ch.] 

1. 

Farewell to the Land, where the gfloom of my Gloiy 
Arose and o'ershadow'd the earth with her name — 
She abandons me now, — but the page of her story, 
The brightest or blackest, is fill'd with my fame; 
I have wari^M with a world which vanquish'd me only 
When the meteor of Conquest allured me too far; 
I have coped with the rations which dread me thus lonely, 
The last single Capti?e to millions in war! 

2. 
Farewell to thee, France!— when thy diadem crown'd 
I made thee the gem ai^ the wonder of earth, — [me, 
But thy weakness decrees I should leave as T found thee, 
Decay 'd in thy glory, and suDkinlVi'j ^wtst^* 
Ob! for the veteran hearts tbat ¥ieTe 'w^AXe^ 
la strife with (he •torm, wken tti^Vc \>^\As» ^^^^ ^^ 
VOL. rr, — r 
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Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 
Had still soar'd with eyes fixM on Tictory's son! 

3. 

Farewell to' thee, France! — but when Liberty raUies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The Tiolet still grows in the depth of thy yalleys. 
Though withered thy tears will unfold it again — 
Tet, yet» I may baffle the hosts that surround us. 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice- 
There are links which must break in the chain that hts 

bound us, 
Then turn thee and call on the chief of thy choice 1 



WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF "THE 
PLEASURES OF MEMORY." 

Absent or present still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong! 

As all can tell, who share, like me, 
In turn thy converse, and thy song. 

But when the dreaded hour shall come 
By Friendship ever deefhMtoo nigh, 

And " Jiemory,'^ o'er her Druid's tomb 

« 

Shall weep that aught of thee can die^ 
How fondly will She then repay 

Thy homage offer'd at her shrine, 
And blend, while ages roil away. 

Her name immortally with thine! 

April 19, 18U. 
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SONNET. 
S0US6EAU— Voltaire^our Gibbon— -and de Stael— 

* Leman.' thof e names are worthy of thy shore, 

Thy shore of names like these, wert thoa no more, 
Their memory thy remembrance would recall: 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all. 

But they have made them lovelier, for the lore 

Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where dwelt the wise and wondrous; but by thes 
How much 4nore, Lake of Beauty! do we ftel, 

In sweetly gliding o'er thy chrystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal. 

Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real! 



STANZA TO 

1. 
Thoitgh the day of my destiny's orer. 

And the star of my fate hath declined. 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many oould find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never hath found but in thee^ 

2. 
Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which abftweT% \o TKkttft^ ^ 

* Gcnenii F«ney, Copy^l affWiT<afc» 
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I do not belieye it beguiling 

Because it reminds me of thine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

At the breasts I believed in with me. 
If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from #Aee. 

3. 
Though the rock of my last hope is shirer'dy 

And its fragments are sunk in the ware, 
Though 1 feel that my soul is deliTer'd 

To pain— it shall not be its slare. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 

They may crush, Imt they shall not contemn-^ 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me*- 

'Tis of thee that 1 think not of them. 

4. 
Though human thou didst not deceire me, 

Tbougb woman, though didst not forsake. 
Though loFod* thou ftirborest to grieve me. 

Though slander'd, thou never ooold'st sbake^ 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 

Though parted^ it was not to fiy<. 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me, 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie* 

6. 
Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it^ 

Nor the war of the many with one— > 
If my soui was not fitted to prize it, ' 

^Twas foUy not Rooner to s^mi^x 
And if dearly that etroTVial^x c^o&VtnA^ 
And more than I once cotxUfotewe, 
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I have fomd that, whaterer it loit ■»» 
It could not depiive me of ikae. 

6. 
From the wraok of te put, n^ieh Imth pemh'd, 

Thus much 1 atloMt may raoaU^ 
It hath taught me that what I m<Mt 6beri»h'd 

Deterred to he dearest of aH; 
In tiie desefi a fountuB n spriagiaQ^, 

In the wide waste there Ml is a tree* 
And a bird in the sotttade rinftaif, 

Which speain to my spirit of IAm. 



DARKNESS. 

l«4o a dream* which wasnot all a dream. ^ 

The briflrlrt MB W9» eKtie|S«&ih'd» and the staiy 

Did wander darklingin the etmial apace, . 

RaylesB and pnthVus, and the icy «arth 

Swung blind and blaolreningio the moonless air; 

Morn came, and w on t a nd came, and brought no daj) 

And men foryot Iheir paewons in the dreed 

Of this their dwelalioB; and aU hearts 

Were chill'd into a sel£ih prayer te tight: 

And they did lire by watchfi r ei' ' and the throneSy 

The palfioes of crowned hi^fii ■ fho h«ts» 

The habitations of aU Ihii^ which dweMi 

Were burnt iar beaoenB; cities were oonsnmed. 

And men were gathered round thdr biasing homes 

To look once mere into each ether's fabe; 

Happy were those whodwelt within the eye 

Of the feloanai, and their SMontnin^torob: 
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A fearful hope was all the world Gontain'd; 

Forests were set on fii«— -but bour by hour 

Tbey fell and faded — and the crackling^ trunks 

Extioguish'd with a crash — ^andall was black. 

The brows of men by the despamng^ light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 

And orhers harried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world j and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, [shrieked. 

And gnash'd thfir teeth and howl'd: the wild biidt 

And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

And flap their usMess wings; the wildest brutes 

Camedbame and tremulous; and vipers crawFd 

And twined tftemselves among the multitude. 

Hissing, but stingless-^they were slain for food: 

And War, which for a moment was no more. 

Did glut himself again; — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom: no lore was left; 

All earth was but one thought— and that was deatby 

Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 

The meagre by the meagre were derour'd. 

Even dogs assaiPd their masters, all save one. 

And b^ was faithfnl to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famished men at bay, 

TiH hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

linr^d their lank jawa; himself smight out no food. 
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But with a piteous and perpetual moan 
And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answerM not with a caress — he died. 
The crowd was famish'd by degrees; but two 
Of an enormous city did surrive, 
And they were enemies; they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage; they raked up, 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
^ Blew for a little life, and make a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek'd, and died — 
Even of their mutual hideoosifess they died, 
Unknowing who he ^supon whose brow 
Famine had written Friend. The world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manleas, lifeless — 
A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropped 
They slept on the abyss without a surge-*— 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave. 
The moon their mistress had expired before; 
The winds were witherM in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perishM; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them— She was the universe. 



'n 
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CHUBCHIU^'S GRAVE. 

A riCT LITIKALLT RII(DEMI»v 

I Stood betide tbe gnre of him who blazed 
Thecomet of Bseuou, Bod I Mtv 
Tbe hnmbleat of all sepulchres, and gawd 
Wilb not the leu of soiroir and of awe 
On thatoeflected tnrfaod quiet stone, 
With name do clearer thao tbe names uDbnDwn, 
Which Uj unread around it; and I aak'd 
The Gardener of that {ground, wh;it migbtbe 
That Cot this plant stransers his memory (aak'd 
Through the thick deaths of half a centuiy; 
And tbna he antwer'd — " Well, I do not knoir 
Wh; frequent traTsUers turn to pilgrims so; 
He died before my day of Sextonship, 
And I bad not the dieEi'>S °^ ^^it paxe." 
And is this all' 1 tbouglit, — aud do<re ri] 
The Teil of Immortality! and crave 
I knotr irhat of honour and of light 
Througli imboru ages, to endure this bligblf 
So soon and so sucoeasless? At I said, 
The Arcliiteut of allaonbicb we tread. 
For Earth is but atombstooe, did essay 
To extricate remembrauce from tbe elay, 
Whoae mioglings might confuse a Nawlon's thonghi 
Were it aot iliat all life mnttendin one, 
Of which we are but dreamers;— as he caught 
As 'twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke ha, — " I beliete tbe man of whom 
Yon wot, who lies in this wlected tonib, 
Was a. moat famous writer io his day, 
' ■ -- —fore iravellers step from out their way 
boaonr,— and myself whate'er 
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Your honour pleases ,'' — then most pleased I shook 
From out my pocket's avaricious nook 
Some certain coins of silver, which .as 'twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently ;— Ye smile, 
I see ye, ye profane ones! all the while, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 
You are the fools, nmt I— for I did dwell 
With a deep thought, and with a soften'd eye, 
On that Old Sexton's natural homily, 
In which there was Obscurity and Fame, 
The^Glory and the Nothing of a Name* 



THE DBEAM. 

U 

Our life is twofold; Sleep hath its own world* 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 
And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toUa, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourseUes as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity; 
They pass like spirits of the pa8t,<»they[8peak 
Like sybils of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain; 
Tbey notke as what we were not — -mYk^X V!Ki«^ ^*^> 
Aad abate us with the visiou tymCA ^oiieX^S *» 

VOL, Vt.'^Z 
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The dread of FaoishM thadows*- Are they sc^ 
Is not the past all shadow 1 What are tbey 1 
Creations of the mindl—The nmid <2an make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms whic)> can ontlire all flesh. 
I would recall a yision which I dream'd 
Perchance in sleep—te ia itself ^boaght* 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years. 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 

If. 
I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a Jong ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from sooh rustic roofs ;^-tbe hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixM, 
Not by the sport of natnifie, but of man: 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing— the one on all tl^at was beneath 
Fair as herself-^but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful: 
And both were young-^yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon^s verge 
The maid w«s on the cvo of woQiaafaood; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
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And that was shining^ on hiim he had look'd 

Upon it till it conJd not pass away; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers; 

She was bis voice; he did not speak to her. 

Bat trembled on her words; she was his sigpht, 

For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 

Which coloured all his objects:— be had ceased 

To li^e within himself; she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his thong^btty 

Which terminated all: upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 

And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in tbese fond feelings had no share: 

Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 

Even as a brother— but no more: 'twas much. 

For brotherless she was, saye in tba name 

Her infant friendship had bestow'd on him; 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honour'd race— It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not—and why 1 

Time taught him a deep answer— when she lored 

Another^ e?en noio she loved another. 

And on the summit of tiiathiU she stood 

Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

m. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there waa a steed caparison'd: 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I fipakei— t||a wi* akHua^ 
And pale, and pacing to and tm^ 
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He sate him down, and seized a peo^ and traced 

Words which I could not goets of; then be lean'd 

His how'd head on his )kands» 4uid shook as 'twere 

With a coDYol^ion— then rose again- 

And with his teeth and quiveriqg h^uods did, tear 

What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did caim himself» and fbrins brow 

Into a kind of quiet; as he paused, 

The Lady of his lore re-enier'd there, 

She was serene and smiling then^ and yet 

She knew she was by bim beloyed^— ebe knew^ 

For quickly oomes sucb knowledge, that his hear^ 

Was darkenen'd with her sbadew, and she saw 

That he* was wretched, but she saw not aiL 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her faaod; a moment o'er bis £ftoe 

A tablet ofjanntterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 

He dropp'd the band he held, smd with^slow steps 

Retired, but not as bidding h^r adi^u, 

Fo^ tbey did part with mntoal smiles; be paae'd 

From out the massy gate of tbatold Hall, 

And mounting on his stead be-wnnt bis way; 

And ne'er repass'd that hoary tbi»sbold more. 

IV, 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds 
Of fiery climes be made himself a home 
And his Soul <kank their sunbeams;^ be was girt 
With strange and dnsky Mpects; he was not 
Himself like what be hadbeen^ on. the aea 
And on the shore he was a ^anderer; 
There was a mass of many images 
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Crowded like watos upon me, but he Was 
A part of all^ and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the oooo-tide spltrinesfet 
Coach'd amozig fallen txilomns, in the shade 
Of niin'd walls liiat had sarvired the names 
Of those who raar'd them; by his sleepidgf side 
Stood camels, gtaang^^ and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten'd near a foantain, and a man 
Clad in a flawing garb did) watch the while* 
While many of his tribe slmnber*d around: 
And they were cani4»ied by the Mae ahy* 
So cloudless, clears and lately heantifioly 
That God alone was to be sera IB Heatett. 

V. 
A change cane o*er the spirit of aiy dreaoffr 
The iiady of his Ioto was wed with One 
Who did not lore her better:-— in her bomoi 
A thousand leagues fipom his,— her natife bone^ 
She dwelt> begirt With growing InAmcy, 
Daughters and sons of Beau^,— but b^ioldl 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settM shadow of an^fon^ml strife. 
And an on<|niet drooping of the eye 
As if its lid were chaiiged with unshed tears. 
WJiat could her grief beP— she had all she lored. 
And he who had ee hired her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or eyil wish, 
Or ill-repress'd afliction, her pure thoo^ts. 
What could her grief beP-r^he bad loved him Sot, 
J^or given him cause to deem himself beloTed, 
Nor could he be a pert of that which preyed 
Upon her mind— a spectre of t^e past. 
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VI. 
A change came o'er the spirit of niy dream. — 
The wanderer wasretomM*— •! saw him stand 
Before an Altar-^witb a gentle bride; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The Starlight of bis Boyhood ;^-a8 he stood 
Efco at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the qaivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ;-^and then-* 
As in that hoiir-*-a momept o'er his ihce 
The tablet of mmtterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it cane, 
And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words. 
And all thihgs%e8l'd armrod him; lie coold see 
]Not that which was, nor that which should ha^e 
But the old mansion, and the accnslomM hall. 
And the remember^ chambers, and tiie place. 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 
All things pertaining to that place andihoor, 
And her who was his desCiBy, came back 
And thrust themselres between him-and the 
What business had they there at such a timel 

VII. 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his loFe;'i>-Ofa! she wasehanged 
As by the sickness of the soul; her wuM 
Had wander'd from its dweilmg^ and her eyea 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which IS not of the earth; she was beoomft 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughta 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 
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And fonns impalpable and anperceiFed 
Of others^ sight familiar were to hen. 
And this the world calls phrensy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearfnl gift; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness. 
Making the cold reality too real! 

vin. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream.—- 

The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 

The beings which surrounded hyn were gone. 

Or were at war with him, 4e was a mark 

For blight and desolation, compass'd round 

With Hatred and Contention; Pain was mix'd 

In all which was served up to him, until 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days,* 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 

But were a kind of nutriment; he hVed 

Through that which had been death to many men. 

And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 

And the quick Spirit of the UniFerse 

He held his dialogues; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries; 

To him the book of night was open'd wide. 

And voices from the deep abyss rereal'd 

A marvel and a secret— -Be it so. 

IX. 

My dream was pastpt bad uo CutVhot f&KVQi^i^* 
It was of a strange order, that lYie ^yoaoi 
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Of these two cMmtnres should be thw trgised oat 
Almost like a reality'— the one * 

To end in madness— *both in miaery* 



PROMETHEUS. 

I. 

Titan! to whose iimnortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality, 

Seen io their sad reality, 
Were not as things^that gods despise; 
What was thy pity's recompensed 
A silent suffering, and intense; 
The rock, the f uituy, and the chain, 
AU that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The safSocating sense of wo. 

Which speaks but in. its loneliness. 
And then is jealous lets the sky 
Should haFO a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

II. 

TitanI to thee the strife was giren 
Between the suffering and the will. 
Which torture where theyxannot kill; 

And the inemorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate, 

Xtefused thee even the boon to die; 

^e wretched gift eternity 

Was thine— and thou hast borne it well. 
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All that the Thnnderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack; 
The fate thou didst so well foresee 
But would not to appease him tell; 
And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
And in his soul a vain repentance, 
And evil dread so ill dissembled 
That in bis hand the lightnings trembled. 

III. 
Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 

To render with thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own minfl^ 
But baffled as thou wert from high. 
Still in thy patient eneigy, 
In the endurance, and repulse 

Of thine impenetrable Spirit 
Which Earth and Heayen 6aaUi not conmlie, 

A mighty lesson we inherit: 
Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To Mortals of their fate and force; 
Like thee, Man is in part dirine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source;—* 
And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny; 
His wretchedness and his resistence, 
And his sad uoallied existence: 
To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself-^an equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a dee^ MEtAA> 
Which even in torture can d«iicT3 

ItB own concentered tecoin^n^e^ 
VOL. rx.^A a 
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Triumphant where it dares defjv 
And making Death a Victoiy. 



ROMANCE MUY DOLOROSO 
SITIO Y TOMA D£ ALHAMA. 

The eftbetcitlMcidifimiBmlSadtmUAeaii^ 
Ue) WM raeh that it wufinbUden to be rang b^ the Bfoony on pni rf* 
ifltth wkhm Gnntda. 

A VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD- 

ON THE 
SIEGS AND CONQVl^T OF AIJfAMA. 

1. 
Tbk Moorish KiDg rides up and down 
Through Granada's royal town» 
From Elzira's gates to those 
Of Biyarambla on he goes. 

Wo is me, Alhamat 

2. 
Letters to the monarch tell 
Huw Alhama's city fell; 
In the fire the scroll he threw, 
And the messenger he slew. 

Wo is me, Albama! 



3. 
He quits his mole and mmiiiU bis hone^ 
And through the street directs his course; 
Through, the street of Zaoatin 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 

Wo is me, Alhamm! 

4. 
When the Alhambra walb be gained. 
On the moment be ordained 
That the trumpet straight should aouBd 
With the silrer clarion round. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

6. 
And when the hoUow drums of war 
Beat the loud alarm afar, 
That the Moors of town aikl plain 
Might answer to the martial strain, 

Wo is me, Alhamal ^ 

6. 
Then the Moots by this aware. 
That bloody Mars recalM them there. 
One by one, and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 

Wo is me, Alhamai 

1. 

Out then spake an aged Moor 
In these words the king before, 
<< Wherefore call on us, oh 1s\\i^ 
" What mtLj mean ibis gatbeitti^*^ 

Wo la me, AJZkkvoM^ 
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^* Friends! ye haye» alas! to know 
Of a most disastrous bIow> 
That the Cbristiaos, stern and l>old, 
Have obtained Albania's hold." 

Wo is me, Aihama! 

9. 
Out then spoke pld Alfaqui, 
With his beard so white to see, 
" Good King! thou art<ju8tly serfed, 
'^ Good King! tbi» thou hast deserved. 

^o is me, Aibama! 

10. 
*' By thee were slain, in evil hour, 
Tbe Abencerrage, Granada's flower; 
Aod strangers Were receiFed >y thee 
Of Cordoya the Chivalry. 

Wo is me, Aihama! 

11. 

<< And for this, oh King! is s^t- 
On thee a double chastisement, ^ 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm. 
One last wreck shail overwhelm. 

, Wo is me, Aihama! 

l«. 
** He who holds no laws in awe. 
He must perish by the law; 
And Granada must be won, 
And thyself with her undone." 

Woisme,Alhamal 
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13. 
Fire flashed from out the old Moor's ejes, 
*The Monarch's wrath hegan to riae,— 
Because he answered, and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws. 

Wo is me, Albama! 

14. 
** There in no law to say such things 
As may disgust the ear of kings:''-— 
Thus, snorting with his choler, said 
The Moorish King, and Roomed him dMid* 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

16. 
Moor Alfaqui! Moor Alftiqui! 
Thougrh thy beard so hoary be, 
The king hath sent to have thee seised. 
For Alhama's loss displeased. 

Wo is me, Albama! 

16. 
And to fix thy bead upon 
High Aihambra's loftiest stone; 
That this for thee should be the law. 
And others tremble wbep they saw. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

17. 
/< Cavalier! and man of worth! 
Let these words of mine go forth; 
Let the Moorish Monarcb Voiow, 
That to him I nothing owe. 

Wo IB ine« A\V»SGA^ 

A a ^ 
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18. 
*^ But on my «oiil Alhama weight, 
And on my inmost spirit preys; 
And if the King bis land hath loBt> 
Tet others may have lest the most. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

18. 
<< Sires have lost their children, wires 
Their lords, and Faliantmen their. liFet; 
One what best his loFe might claim 
Hfttb iost, another wealth, or fame. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

SO, 
*< I lost a damsel in that .hour. 
Of all the land the loveliest flower; 
Donbloons a hundred 1 would p^y. 
And think her ransom cheap ^hat day." 

Wb is me, Alhama! 

21. 
Apd as these tilings the old Moor said. 
They severed from the^trunk his head; 
And to the Alhambra's w^H with speed 
'Twas carried, as the King decreed. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 

22. 
And men and infants therein weep 
Their loss, so heavy and so deep; 
Granada's ladies, all she rears 
Within her walk, burst into tears. 

Wo is me, Albaidalf 
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23. 
And from the windows o'er the walla 
The sable web of mourning falls; 
The King weeps as a woman o'er 
Hi 8 loss, for it is much and sore. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 



TRANSLATION FROM VITTORELLI. 

ON A NUN. 

Sonnet oompoced in the name of a&Aer wfaotedaiuihter had recently died 
thoctly after her iiiaRiage;and addressed to the n^er of her who ^had 
lately taken the veiL 

Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired. 

Heaven made us happy ; and now, wretched sires, 
Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires, 

And gazing upon eWier, hoth required. 

Mine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired 
Becomes extinguished, soon— too soon— expires: 
But thine, within the closing grate retired, 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 

But thou at least from out the jealous door. 
Which shuts between your never-meeting eyes, 
May'st hear her sweet and pious voioe once more : 

I to the marble, where my daughter lies, 
Rush, — the swoln flood of bitterness I pour, 
And knock, and knock, and knock— but none replies* 



MADAME LAV ALETTE. 

Let Edinburgh oritics o'erwhelm witU ^«^\ y^vaks^ 

Tbeir Madame de Stael^ andlVkeu faxo^^ l^l^^l^iMim^ 
Like a meteor at beat, proud PVa\o«o\ibl \^x«&n 
And the fame of a Wit uaa bn\t\««aigaa»'* 
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But cbeering'a the beam, and uofadiogf the'splendoor 
Of tby toich, Wedded Love! snd it never has jet 

Shone with Instre more holy, more i^ure, or more tender, 
Than it sheds on the name of the faq* LaoaUUe, 

Then fill hig^b the wine cup, e'en Virtue shall bless it. 

And hallow the goblet which foams to her name; 
The warm lip of Beauty shall piously press it. 

And Hymen shall honear the pledg;e to her fame : 
To the health of the Woman, who freedom and life too 

Has risk'd for her Husband, we'll pay the just debt; 
And hatl with applauses the Heroine and Wife too, 

The constant, the noble, the fair LanoktU* 

Her foes have awarded, in impotent malice, 

To their captive a doom, which all Europe abhors, 
And turns from the<«tairs of the Priest haunted palace, 

While those who replaced them there, blush for their 
cause: 
But, in a^es to comO) when the blood-tamish'd glory 

Of dukes, and of marshals, in darkness hath set. 
Hearts shall throb, eyes shall glisten, at reading the story 

Of the fond self-devotion of (m LtioaleUe, 



ODE. 

Oh, shame to thee, Land of the Gaul! 
Oh, shame to thy children apd thee! 
Unwise in thy glory, and base in thy fall. 
How wretched thy portion shall be! 
Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 
A mockery that never shall die; 
The curses of Hate, and the hisses of Scorn 
Shall burthen the winds of thy sky; 
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And, proud o'er tby ruin, for ever be hurl'd 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the world! 

Oh, where is thy spirit of yore, 
The spirit that breathe)! iu thy dead, 
When gallantry's star was the beacon t>efore. 
And honour the passion that ledf 
Thy storms have awaken'd tneir alaep. 
They groan from the place of their rest, 
And wrathfully murmur, and tollenly weep, 

To see the foul stain on thy breaat; 
For where is the glory they left thee itt tnitt? 
'Tis scattered in darkness,, 'tis trampled in dvtt! 

Go, look through the kingdoms of earth, 

From Indos, all around to the Pole, 
And something of goodness, of honour, and worth, 

Shall brighten the sins of the soul: 
But thou art alone in thy shame, 

The world cannot liken thee there; 
Abhorrence and vice have disfignr'd thy name 

Beyond the low reach of compare; 
Stupendous in guilt thou shalt lend us through time 
A proTerb, a by- word, for treaflhezy and crime! 

While conquest illumin'd his sword, 
While yet in his prowress he stood, 
Thy praises still foUow'd the steps of thy Lord, 
And welcomM the torrent of blood; 
Though tyranny sat on his crown, 
And witherM tbe nations afar, 
Yet bright in thy jf lew waBt\ia.V D«s^\?%T«Mi^'^^ 

TiiJ fortune deserted bU c^t \ 
TAeny back from the CYaettaui tXio^ ^>Ql\!^&^^ 
The foremost to insult, tbe fa%\.tft>o«^**3^- 
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"Forgot were the feats he had done. 

The toib he had borne in thy cause; 
Thoa turned'st to worship a new rising sun, 

And waft other songs of applause; 
But the storm was beginning to lour, 

Adrersity clouded his beam: 
And honour and fame were the brag of an boor. 

And loyalty's sdf but a dream:— 
To him thou hadst banisbM thy tows were restor'd; 
And the first that ha^ scoff'd, were the first that ador'd! 

What tumult thus burthens theair^ 

What throng thus encircles his throne? 
'Tis the shout of delight, 'tis fhe millions that swear 

His sceptre shall rule them alone. 
Rererses shall brighten their zeal, 

Misfortune shall hallow his name. 
And the world that pursues him shall mourofnlly feel 

How quenchless the spirit and flame [on he, 
That Frenchman will breathe, when their hearts are 
For the hero they lore, and the Chief they admire! 

Their hero has rushed to the field! 

His laurels are cover*d with shade- 
Bat where is' the spirit that never should yield, 

The loyalty never to fhde! 
In a moment desertion and guile 

Abandon'd him up to the foe; 
The dastards that fiourishM and grew at his smile, 

Forsook and renounced bim in wo; 
And the millions that swore they would perish tosare, 
Beheld him a fugitive, captive, and slave! 

The savage all wild in his glen - 
Is nobler and better than thou ; 
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Thou standest a wonder, a marvel to men, 

Such perfidy blackens thy brow! 
If tbon wert the place of mj birth, 

At once from thy arms would I seyer; 
I'd fly to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

And quit thee for ever and eren 
And thinking of thee in my kmg^ after^years, 
Should but Idndle my blushes and waken my tears. 

Oh, shame to thee, Land of the Gaul! 

Oh, shame to thy children and thee! 
Unwise in thy glory and base in thy faU» 

How wretched thy portion sh^ be! 
Derision shall strike thee forlom, 

A mockery that never shall die; 
The curses of Hate and the hisses of Scofn 

Shill burthen the winds of thy sky; 
And proud o'er thy ruin for ever be hurld'd 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the World. 



IL MORGANTE MAGGIORR' 

CANTO PRIMO. 

L 

In priDcipio er» il Verbo appresso a Dio, 
Ed era Iddio il Verbo, e'l Ver)^ hii: 
Qaesto vm nel principio al parer mio; 
E nulla sr pud far sanza costui: 
Perd, griasto Signer bepig^o e pio, 
Maodanii solo un de gii angfeli tui, 
Che m^aocompagni, e rechlmi a memoria 
Una famosa auUca e degna ttoria. 

II. 
£ tu Vergine figlia e madre e sposa 
Di quel Sig^or cbe ti dette le chiave 
Delcielo e de I'abisso e d'ogoi cosa 
Quel di che Gabriel tuo ti disse are: 
Perch^ tu se' de' tuo' serri pietosa. 
Con dolce rime e stii grato e soave 
jAjuta i yersi miei beoignameute, 
E'nfino al fine illumina la mente. 

III. 
Era nel tempo qtiando Filomeoa 
Con la Borella si lamenta e plpra, 
Che si ricorda di sua antica pena, 
£ p^ boscbetti le nimfe iiiDamora> 

^ For ttmitetion ne toLIU, p. Stp. 
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£ Febo U carro temperaito menB) 
Che '] 800 Fetonte rammaestra anoora; 
Ed appariva appanto a TorizzoDte, 
Tal che TitoD si graffiara la/roDte. 

IV. 
QaaDd'io varai la mia barchetta, prima 
Per ubbidir chi sempre ubbidir debbe 
La mente, e iatioarsi in prosa e in rima, 
£ del mio.Carlo imperador m'increbbe; 
Che 8o quaDti la peona ha posto in cima^ 
Che tutti la sua gloria prevarrebbe: 
M fttata qnella istoria, a quel ch' i' veggio, 
Di Carlo male intesa e scritta peggio. 

V. 

Diceva gi^ Lionardo Aretino, 
Che s'egli ayesse avuto scrittor degno, 
Com'egli ebbe un Ormanno il suo Pipino 
Ch'avesse diligenzia ayuto e ingegno; 
Sarebbe Carlo Magno ud uom dirino; 
Ferd ch'egli ebbe gran Tittoria e regno, 
£ fece per la chiesa e per la fede 
Certo aasai piii che non si dice o crede. 

VI, 
Guardasi ancora a san Liberatore 
Quella bandi \k presso a Manoppello, 
Giik ne gli Abbruzzi fotta per suo onore, 
Dove fu la battaglia e'l gran flaggello 
D'un re pagan, che Carlo imperadore 
Uccise, e tanto del luo popoV ieWsr. 
E redesi taote oes4, e tanto \\ liaano-k 
CJlie tatte in Giusaff^ poi li ^edcraBSv^- 
voL. rr.— s b 
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VII.. 
Ma il inonclo oieeo e ig^oraDte non prefisst 
Le sae virtii com'io vorrei yedeire: 
£ tu, Fioreipza, de la sua ^randesza 
Possiedi» e sempre potrai possedere 
Og^Di costume ed ogoi g^tilezza 
Che si potesie aqoiatftre o avere 
Col seoDo coi tesoio o con la lancia 
Dal noliii aaogne e Tcoutodi Fnmeia. 

VIII. 
Dodici paladioi arera in carte 
Carlo; e'l piil savio e famoso era Orlukdos 
Gran traditor lo oopdasse a la merte 
In RoQcisvalle ud trattato ordtnando; 
* Uk dare il oorno sond tanto forte 
Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando 
Ne la sua commedia Dante qui dic«, 
£ metteio con Carlo in ciel felice. 

IX. 

Era per pasqiia queHadi oatalo! 
Carlo la corte avea tutta in Pangi; 
Orlando, com'io dice, il principate 
£?yi, il Danese, Astolfo^ e Ansuigi 
Fannosi feste e cose trion&ley 
£ molto celebravan San Dioiiigi; 
Aogiolin di Bajooa, ed UlivicMri 
Vera Tenuto, e'l gentU 3Qiiii«faieri. 

X. 

£raTi AyoIio ed Arioo ed Qttone, 
Di Nonnandia, Riccardo pabdiixv 
£'1 sario Nkoio, e'l recohio Salamoae, 
Gttalti«r da Monlione, e Baldoyino 
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Cb'era fighuol del trUto Gaoellone. 
Troppo lieto era il figliuol di Pipinoe 
Tanto ch6 spesso d'mllegrezza geme 
Veggendo tatti i pakdiiii insieiiie. 

XL 

Ma la fortuna attonta sta nasoosa, 
Per gu attar sempre ciaaoiin oottro efibttos 
Mentre obe Carlo cos) si ripoaa, 
Orlando goyemaya in fatto e in detto 
La corte e Carlo Magno ed ogni con: 
Gan per inyidia acoppia il maladetto, 
£ cominciaya an di con Carlo a dire: 
Abbiam lempre not Orlando ad ubbidiiet 

XIL 

lo bo creduto mille yolte dirti: 
Orlando ba in se troppa presanzione: 
Noi siaro qui conti, re, ducbi a seryirti, 
£ Namo, Ottono, Uggieri e Salamooe, 
Per oDorarti ognun» pe/ubbidirtL* 
Cbe costui abbi ogni repntaziooe 
No] sofinrem; ma siam delibierati 
Da un fanciollo non etser goyemati. 

xiir. 

Tu cominciaiti insino in Aspramonte 

A dargli a intender cbe fatse gagliardo, 

£ facesse gran coee a qnella fonte; 

Ma se non fusse state il bnou Gherardo, 

In so cbe la yittoria era d' Almonte; 

Ma egli ebbe sempre Tocobio a lo steiidardo : 

Cbe si yoleyia q^el di ooronarlo; 

QueBio i oolui oh'bii mmtaAo^ CvcV^- 
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XIV. 
Se ti ricorda g'A, sendo in Guasobf^ra* 
Quando e' vi Fenne la g^nte di Spagna, 
D popol de' crifltiaoi avea verg^og^a, 
Se Don mcwtrara la sua forza mag^na. 
II Ter coDvieo pur dir, qaando e'bisogna; 
Sappi ch'ogDUDO imperador si lagna: 
Quaot'io per me, ripasserd que' monti 
Ch'io passai'n qua con aessantaduo coati* 

XV. 
La tua grandezza dispensar si TOole, 
E far che ciaBcuo abbi la sua parte; 
La corte tutta quanta se ne duole: 
Tu credi che costui sia forse Marte? 
Orlando uo g^iorno udi queste parole, 
Che si sedeva soletto io disparte: 
Dispiacquegli di Gao quel che diceva; 
E molto piii che Carlo gli credeva. 

XVI.* 
£ yoUe oon la spada uccider Gano; 
Ma Uliyieri in quel mezzo si roise, 
E Durlindana gli trasse di mano, 
£ cosi il me' che seppe glidivise. 
Orlando si sdegno con C^arla Mano, 
£ poco men che quivi non I'uccise; 
E dipartisbi di Parigi solo, 
£ scoppia e'mpazza di sdegno e di duolo. 

XVII. 
Ad Ermellina moglie del Danese 
Tolse Cortana, e poi tolse Rondello; 
£'en verso Brava il auo ca.tm!»a '^\it«afe^ 
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Alda la bella come ride qaello, 
Per abbracciarlo le braccia distese. 
OrlaDdb, cbe ismarrito arlsa fl cerrello, 
Com'ella disse: ben vengfa i! mio Orlando : 
Gli voile in su la testa dar col brando. 

xviir. 

Come colui cbe la fnna contigiia, 
Egli parera a Gran dar ▼erameBte: 
Alda Ja bella si f<^ marayiglia: 
Orlando si rarvide preateUeate; 
£ la sua sposa pigliava la t^ngUa^ 
£ scese dal ^pival Bi^itoBMinte; 
Fd ogni cosa narrava a. oostei^ 
£ riposoei akun giomo cod lei. 

' xtx. 

Foi si part! portato dal furore, 
£ termiod passare in Pagan£a; . 
£ mentre cbe cavalca, il traditore 
Di Can sempre ricorda per la yia: 
£ cavalcaodo d'uno in altro errore, 
In un deserto truo?a una bad£a 
In luoghi oscuri e paesi lootani, 
Ob'era ai' con fin' tra cristiani e pagani. 

• XX. 

L'abate si cbiaii^ara Obtaramont^, 
Era del sangue di«ce«o d^Anglante: 
Dt fiopra a la badia ?^eara nn gran numte, 
Dore abitaya alcnn fiero' gigante, 
De'qnali uno area nome Passamonte, 
L'altro Alabtf tic^ Vl tereo era Morgante: 
Cod certe frombe gittaran da aho, 
Ed ogni di btevnui qnalcbe amlto. 
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XXL 

I monachetti qod potieno uscire 
Del monistero o per legoe o per aoque: 
Orllodo picchia, e non Tolieoo aprire, 
Fia cbe a i'abate a la fine pur piacque; 
EDtrato dreoto comiDciaTa a dire, 
Come colQi, cbe di Maria g\k nacque 
Adora, ed era cristiao'' battezzato, 
E com'eg^li era a la ban^ta arriyato. 

XXII. 
DiBse Pabate : il ben Tennto'sia: 
Di quel cb'io bo virfeiitier ti dareao, 
Poi cbe ta credi al fifUnol di Maria; 
K la cagion, cavafier, ti tliremo^ ' 
Accid che non I'imputi a yillaoiai 
Percbi a Pontrar resisteoza facemo, 
E non ti ToUe aprir quel monachetto: 
Cos! interWen chi rive con sospetto. 

xxni. 

'Qnando ci venni al principio abitare 
Queste montagne, bencb^ sieno oscare 
Come tn vedi; pur si potea stare 
Sanza tospetto, cb' ell' eran sicure: 
Sol de le fiere t'areW a gnardare;' 
Fernoci spesao di bmtte paore; . 
Or ci bisogna, se vogliamaatarci, 
Da le bflstie dimestiche gaaidarci. 

XXIV. 
Que^ ci fata piuttosto atare Si 
Sonci appariti tre fieri giganti, 
Non so di qua! paese o di qnal r«gM^ 
Ma molto son feroci tntti qnanti: 
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La forza e'l malyoler giunt'a Wugegno 
Sai che pu6'l tutto; e noi dod siam bastaoti ; 
Qnesti perturban si i'orazioD nostra, 
Che Don so piu che far, s'altri noi mostra. 

XXV. 

Gli aotichi padri nostri nel deserto/ 
Se le lor opre sante erano e giaste, 
Del ben 8er?ir da Dio n'avean buon merto; . 
Ni creder sol vivessin di locuste: 
Piovea dal ciel la manoa, questo 6 certo; 
Ma qui conTien che spesso assaggi e guste 
Sassi che pimrOn di sopra quel moute, 
Che gettano Alabastro e Passamoate. 

XXVI. 
E'l terzo cb'^ Morgante, assai pi^ fiero, 
Isyeglie e pioi e faggi e certi e gli oppi, 
£ gettagli infio qui; questo ^ pur vero; 
Nod posso far che d'ira non iscoppi. 
Mentre che parlan cosi in cimitero, 
Un sasso par <ibe Rondel quasi sgroppi; 
Che da' giganti giik renne da alto 
Tanto, ch'e' prese sotto il tetto un saUo. 

XXVII: 
Tirati drento, cavalier) per Dio, 
Disse Pabate, che la manna casca. 
Risponde Orlando: caro abato mio, 
Coetui non vuol che'l mio cayal piii pasca:. 
Veggo che lo guarrebbe del restlo: 
Quel sasso par che di burai bracdo nasca. 
Rispose il santo padre: io non t'inganno, ^ 
Cjiedo cbe'l monte nn gjianio $5L\3uet«»nii» 
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XXVIII. 
OrlaDd* gOTernar fece Rondello, 
£ ordinar per se la cola zione : 
Poi disse: abate, in roglio aodare a qvello 
Cbe dette al mio caral con qne) cantone, 
Disse I'abate: come car* fratello 
Conaiglierotd aanza passionet 

10 (i soooforto, baron, di tal gita; 
Ch.'io •• che ta ri lascerai la vita. 

XXIX. 

Quel Paasamoote porta in man tre dardi : 
Cbi frombe, cbi baston, chi raazzafrtisti j 
Sai cbe gigfanti piik di noi gag^Kardi 
Son per ragioo, che son anco piii giusti; 
£ pur se Yuoi andar fa che ti guardi, 
Che quest! son yillan' molto e robasti. 
Rispose Orlando: io lo vedrd per certo; 
£d arviossi a pid su pel deserto. . 

XXX. 

Disse I'abate col scenario in fronte : 
Va, che da Dio e me sia benedetto. 
Orlando, poi che salito ebbe il monte. 
Si dirizzd, come I'abate detto 
Gli ayeva, dove sta quel Passamonte : 

11 quale Orlando veg^endo soletto, 
Molto lo squadra didietro e davante: 
Poi domand6, se star vblea per iknte. 

XXXI. 

E' prometteva di Carlo- godefre. 

Orlando diflde: pazzo aaTa^ino^ 
II veogo a te, coea?^ di Vna "voV^te, 
Perdartj moite e non peTT^^««EEv«»> 
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A'moDaci suoi fatto hai dispiacere; 
Nod pud piii coroportarti can mastiDO. 
Questo gigante armar si cone a furia, 
Quandp sentli ch^e'gK diceyaiDgioria. 

XXXII. 

£ ritornato ore aspettava Orlando^ 

II qual DOD s'era parti to da bomba; 

Sabito venne la cordia girando, 

E lascia un sasso andar fuor de la fromba, 

Che in su la testa giagnea rotolando 

Al conte Orlando, e Pelmetto rimbomba; 

E'cadde per la pena tramortito; 

Ma pifi cbe morto par, tanto i stordito. 

XXXIII. 
Passamonte pensd che fosse morto, 
£ disse: io Toglio andarmi a disaroiare: 
Questo poltron per chi m'aveTa scorto? 
Ma Cristo i suoi non suole abbaodonare, 
Massime Orlando, ch'egli arebbe il torto. 
Mentre il gigapte I'arroe va a spogliare, 
Orlando in questo tempo si risente, 
£ rivocaya e la forza e la mente, 

XXXIV. 
E grido forte: gigante, oye rai? 
Ben ti pensasti d'avermi ammazzato! 
Volgiti a drieto, che, s'ale non hai, 
Non puoi da me fuggir, can rinnegato: 
A tradimento ing^uriato m'hai. 
Donde il gigante allor mara^Vi^^Yv^to 
Si volse a dietro, e rileueY^ W ^«bov 
Poi si chiDd per tor di terra, nxi vawi. 
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XXXV. 

Orlando avea Cortaoa ignuda in raano; 

Trasse a la testa: e Cor tana ta^liara: 

Per mezzo ii tescbio part) del pagano, 

E Passatnoote morto rorinaya: 

£ nel cadere il superbo e rillano 

Dirotamente Macon bestemmia^a; 

Ma mentre obe bestemmia i\ crado e ae«rbo, 

Orlando dngraziaVa il Fkdre eU Verbo. 

XXXVL 

Dicendo: quanta grazia oggi in*ha data! 
Sempre 11*8000, o signer mio, tennto; 
Per te oonosco la vita salyata; 
Perd cbe dal gigante era abbattuto: 
Ogui cosa a ragion fiu misui^ata; 
Non yal nostro poter sanza il tno ajuto. 
Priegoti, sopra me tenga la mano, 
Tanto ohe ancor titomi a Carlo Mano. 

XXXVII. 

Poi cb*ebbe questo detto s^and^e, 
Tanto che troFa'Alabastro piik basao 
Ohe si sforzava, quando e'lo trorde, 
Di SYOglier d'una ripa fnori un masso. 
Orlando, com*e' ginnse a quel, gridde: 
Che pensi tu, ghiotten, gittar qael sasso.^ 
Quado Alabastro questo grido intende, 
Subitamente la sua fromba prende. 

xxxviir. 

fi'trasse d'una jiietra molto grossa, 
Tanto cb'Orlaodo bisognd scbermiste; 
Bhe se Tayesse giuoto la percossa, 
Non bisognaya il medico yenisee. 
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Orlando adoperd poi la sur possa; 
Nel petti^Don tutta la spada misse : 
£ morto cadde qa^to badalone, 
£ Don dimeDticd perd Macooe. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante avera al suo inodo un palagio 
Fatto di frasche e di schegge e di terra: 
QuiFi, secoodo lui, si posa ad agio; 
Quiyi la notte si rincbiade e serra. 
Orlando picchia, e daragli disagio, 
Ferchd il g^gante dal sonno si sferra; 
Vennegli aprir ceme ana cosa matta; 
Ch'an aspra visione aveta fatta. 

XL. 

E'gli parea ch'un feroce serpente 
L'avea assalito, e chiamar Macometto; 
Ma Macometto non valea niente: 
Ond'e^chiamava Gesii benedetto; 
£ liberato I'ayea finalmente. 
Venne a la porta, ed ebbe cosi detto; 
Cbi buzza qua.^ pur sempre borbottaodo. 
Tu il saprai tosto gli rispose Orlando. 

XLI. 

Vengo per fatti, come a'tuo' fratelli, 
Far de* peccati tnoi la penit^nzia, 
Da' monaci mandate, cattiyelii^ 
Come stated divinaproWdenzia; 
Pel mal ch'avete fatto a torto a qnelli, 
£ date in ciel cosi qnetta aentenaia; 
Sappi, cbe freddo gi pijk ob'on pilastro 
Lasciato bo DBmamonte t^\ ton A\x«l> 
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XLII. 
Disse Morgaote: o geotil cavaliere, 
Per lo tuo Dio qod mi dir ^iliania: 
Di grazia il nome tuo Torrei sapere! 
Se se' cristian, deh dillo iocortesia. 
Rispoee Orlaodo: di cotal mastiere 
CoDteoterotti per la fede mia: 
Adoro Cristo, ch'^ Sigoor verace; 
£ puoi tu adorarlo, se ti place. 

XLIII. 
Rispose il saracio con umil Voce: 
Id ho fatto una strana Fisione, 
Che m'assaliya un serpente ferocet 
Nod mi vale?a per chiamar Maconef 
Onde al tuo Dio che fu confitto ia croce 
Rivolsi presto la mia iotenzione: 
£' mi soccorse, efui libero e sano, 
£ son disposto al tutto esser cristianb. 

XLIV. 

Rispose Orlando: baron giusto e pio, 
Se questo buon roler terrai nel core, 
L'anima tna ar^ quel vero Dio 
Che ci pud sol gradir d'eterno onore; 
£ s'tvL Yorrai, sarai compagno mio, 
£ amerotti con perfetto amore: 
Gi'idoli yostri son bugiardi e yani: 
II yero Dio ^ lo Diode' cristiani. 

XLV. 

Venne questo^Signor sanza peccato- 
Ne la sua madre yeTgiue ^ulzella; 
Se conoBcewi qfael ^i^ot Yioito^ 
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SanzaU qnal doo risplende sole o stella, 
Aresti gi4 Macon tuo riDDegato, 
£ la sua fede ioiqua ing^asta e fejla; 
Battezzati al mio Dio di buon talento* 

Mofig^ante gli rispoee: io sod coDtente. 

« 

XLVI. 
£ corse Orlando subito abbracciare : 
Orlando gran carezze gli facea, 
£ disse: a la badia ti to' menare. 
Morgante, andianci presto, rispondea: 
Co'mooaci Ja pace si mol fare. 
De la qual cosa Orlando in se godea, 
Dicendo;fratel mio diroto e buono, 
Io y6 che cbiegga a I'abate perdono. 

XLVII. 

Da poi che Dio ralluminato t'ha, 
Ed acettato per la sua umiltade; 
Vuolsi che tu ancor usi umiltiL 
Disse Morgante: per la tua bontade, 
Poi che il tuo Dio mio sempre omai sari^ 
Dimmi del nome tuo la reritade, 
Poi di me dispor puoi al tuo comando; 
Ond'e' gli dtsse, com'egli era Oriando. 

XLVIIL 
Disse il gigante: Gesik benedetto 
Per mille volte ringraziato sia; 
Sentito fho nomar, baron perfetto^ 
Per tutti i tempi de hi vita nua: 
£, com'io dissi, sempremai raggetto 
£s8er ti TO* per la toa gagliardia« 
Insieme molto ooae ragionaro^ 
E'n Teno k badIa fA aHuviiM. 
nwt. TI. c c 
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xux. 

£ per la via de que'gig^nti mmli; 
Orlando con Morgante 9I ragiona: 
De la lor morte vo'che ti comforti; 
£ poi che piaoe a Dio, a me perdona; 
A' monaci avean fatto mille torti; 
E la nostra scrittura aperto saona 
II ben remnnerato, e'l mal pnnito: 
E mai non ha questo Signer fallito. 

L. 

Perd ch'egli ama la giustizia tanto, 
Che Fuol, che sempre il sno giudicip roorda 
Ognun ch'abbi peccato tanto o quanto; 
£ coei il ben ristorar si ricorda: 
£ non saria sanza giustizia santo: 
Adunqne al suo voler presto t'accorda. 
Che debbe ognun roler quel che tuoI questo, 
Ed accordard volentieri e presto. 

LI. 

E sonsi nostri dottori accordati, 
Pigliando tutti una cpnclusione, 
Che que' che son nel ciel glorificati, 
S'ayessin nel pensier compassioDe 
De' miseri parenti, che daonati 
Son ne lo inferno in jg^an cooiiuioiie, 
La lor fcliciti nulla sarebbe; 
£ yedi ctie qui ingiusto Iddio parebbe. 

LII. 
Ma egli anno posto in Gesii ferma spene; 
£ tanto pare a lor, quanto a lui pare; 
Afferman cid ch'e'fa, che facci bene, 
£ obe Doo possi in nessun modo errare: 
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Se padre o madre ^ nel'eterne pene, 
Di questo Don si possoa cooturbare: 
Che quel che piace a Dio, sol piace a loro: 
Questo s'ossenra ne l*etemo core. 

LIII. 

Al sayio suolbastar poche parole, 
Disse Morgaote; tu ii potrai Tedere, 
De' tniet frateiii, Orlando, se mi duole, 
£ s'io m'accorderd di Dio al Yolere, 
Come tu di' che in ciel serrar si suole: 
Morti co' morti; Or pensiam di fafodere; 
lo vo tagliar le mani a tutti quanti* 
E porterolle a que' monaci santi, 

LIV. 

Accid cb'ognnn sia pi^ sicuro e certo, 

Com' e' SOD morti, e non abbin paura 

Andarsoletti per questo deserto; 

E perchd veggan la mente pura 

A quel Signer che m'ba il suo regno aperto, 

£ tratto fuordi tenebre s) oscuia. 

£ poi tagiid le mani a' due frateiii, 

£ lasciagli a le fiere ed agli uccellt. 

LV. 

A la badf a insieme se ne ranno^ 
Ove I'abate assai dnbbioso aspctta: 
I monaci che'l fofto ancor non sanno, 
CorreTano a I'abate tutti in fretta, 
Dicendo paurosi e pien' d'affanno; 
Volete Toi costni drento si metta? 
Quaodo I'abate vedera il gigante, 
8i Tnrhd tuttonel primo «MaYnAa\«« 
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LVI. 
Orlando che torbato qml il vede, 
Gli disse presto; abate, datti pace, 
Qnesto d cristiano, e in Cmto nostro crede, 
E rinne^ato ba il sno M aoon feUaoe. 
Morgante i moncberin' moatrd per fede, 
Oome i giganti ciatccin morto gtace; 
Donde Fabate ringraziaWa Iddio, 
Dicendo; or m'hai contento. Signer mio. 

LVII, 
£ risguardara, e sqoadrava MoiganCe, 
La sua grandesza e una Tolta e due, 
E poi gli disse: O fiamosa gigante, 
Sappi cb'io non mi maraviglio pijke, 
CLe tn svegliessie gittassi le piante, 
Qnand'io rignardo or le fiittese toe; 
Ta sarai or perfetto e rerp amico 
A CriatOy qnanto ta gli eri nimMSf^ 

« 

Lvin. 

Un nostro apostol, Saul gii chiilnalo, 
Persego) moUo la fede di Cristo: 
Un giomo poi da lo spirto infiamniato, 
Percbd pnr mi pers^ui! disse Cristo: 
E'si ra?7ide allor del sno peccato : 
Andd poi predicando sempie Cristo; 
E fatto ^ or de la fede nna tromba, 
JjA qual per tntto risnona e rimbomba. 

LIS. 
Cbsi &rai to ancor, Moigante mio; 
£ chi s'emenda, d seritto nel Fangelo, 
Cbe maggior festa Ad*m^ solo Iddb, 
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Ohe di novaotaaoye altri su in cielo ; 
lo ti conforto ch'ogoi too disio 
Rivolga a quel Si^nor con giusto zelo : 
Cbe tn sarai felice in sempiterno, 
Ch'eri peidatOy e dannato a Finferno. 

£ grande onore a Moigante'faoe?a 
Li'abate, e molti di bod po^ati: 
Uo giorno, oome ad Orlando piaceTa, 
A spasso in qua e in iisi sono andati: 
L*abate in una camera sua aveva 
Molte armadure e certi archi appiccati: 
Morgan te gliene piacque nn cbe ne rede; 
Onde e' sel cinse bench'oprar nol crcde. 

Lxr. 

Area quel luogo d'acqua carestia: 

Orlando disse come buon fratello: 

Morgante, vo' che di piacer ti sia 

Andar per I'acqua ; ond'e nspose a quelle : 

Comanda cid che vuoi che fatto sia; 

£ posesi in ispalla un gran tinello, 

Ed avviossi Id yerao una fonte 

Dove Bolea ber sempre appi^ del monte. 

LXII. 
Giunto a la fonte, sente un gran fracasso 
Di subito venir per la foresta: 
Una saetta cavd del tnrcasso, 
Foeeia a I'arco, ed alzava la testa: 
Ecco appariri un gran gregge al paeso 
Di porci, e ranno con molta tempesta ; 
£' arrivomo a la fontana appunto 
Dondeii gigante ^ da lor sopraggiunto. 

c c S 
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^g^uD s'affaDDa, e dod par cbe gl'iDcreaca, 
Accid cbe questa came dod s'lDsalii 
£ che poi aecca sapease di victo: 
£ la digiuDe si restorno a drieto. 

LXVIL 
£ femo a acoppia corpo per uo tratto, 
£ scnffiao, che parieo de I'acqoa usciti; 
Taoto che'l caDe seo doleva e'l gatto, 
Che gli ossi hmaDeaD troppo puliti. 
L'abate, poi che molto oDore ha fatto 
A tutti, DD di dope qnesti cooFiti 
Dette a Morgante an destrier oiolto beDO| 
Che lango tempo tenato area qaello. 

LXVIII. 
MorgaDte io sa'o no prato il caval mena, 
£ vuol che corra, e ehe facci ogoi pniofa, 
£ pensa che di fierro abbi la schiena^ 
O forse DOD credeva schiaccier Paova: 
Questo caval s'accoscia per la pena, 
£ sooppia, e'o sa la terra si ritmova. 
Dicea Morgaote: lievasQ, tozzoDe; 
£ ya pur puozecchiaDdo co lo sprooe. 

LXIX. 

Ma fioalmeDte coovieo ch* egli smonte^ 
E disse : io sod pur leggier come peoDa, 
Ed ^ scoppiato; che ne di* ta, conte? 
Rispose Orlaodo: dd arbore d'aDteDoa 
Mi par piattosto, e la gaggia la froDte^ 
Lascialo aadar, che la fortuoa acceona 
Che meco appiede ne veoga, Morgan^* 
JBd in cosi rerrd, disse U ^|^«^\a. 
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LXX. 

Quando 9erk meatier, tu mi yedrai 
Com'iomi proverd ne la battaglia. 
Orlando diue : io credo tu farai 
Come buon cftFalier, 8e Die mi ?aglia; 
Ed anco me dormir oon roiterai: 
Di qoesto too caFal dod te ne cag^Ka: 
Vorrebbeti portarlo in qnalche bosoo; 
Bia il modo n^ la Tia non ci conosco. 

LXXr. 
Disae il gigante: to il porterd ben *io. 
Da poicbe portar me nbn ha voluto, . 
Per render ben per mal, come fa Dio; 
Ma to' che a la porlo addosso mi dia ajato. 
Orlando gli dicea: Morgante mio, 
S'al mio consiglio ti sarai attenuto, 
Qucsto caval to non vc'l porteresti, 
Che ti farsk come ta a lui facesti, 

LXXir. 
Gaardachc non facesse la vendetta, 
Come fece g^ Nesso cosi morto; 
Non 80 se la sua istoria hai ioteso o letta; 
£' ti farii scoppiar; datti conforto. 
Disse Morgante: ajota ch'io me^l metta 
Addosso, e poi yedrai s'io lo porto: 
Io porterei, Orlando mio gentile, 
Con le campane la quel campanile. 

LXXIII: 
Disse I'abates il campanil v'd bene; 
Ma la campane Toi I'avete rotte. 
Dicea Morgante, e'ne ipottoTiXe v^i» 
Color Qhe morti sou \^ m <\ueWe ^qXVa\ 
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£ levossi il cayallo in su le schiene, 
E disse: g^uarda s'io seoto di gotte, 
Orlaodo, nelle gambe, e s' io lo posio; 
£ fe' duo salti col caFallo addosso. 

LXXIV. 
Era Morgaote come una moDtagna: 
Se facea questo, qod ^ maraviglia 
Ma pbre Orlaodo con seco si lagna; 
Percb^ par era omai di sua famiglia, 
Temenza ayea dod pigliasse magagna. 
Un' altra rolta costui ricoDsiglia: 
Posalo ancor, nol portare al deserto.. 
Disse Morgante: il porterd per certo. 

hXXV. 

£ portollo, e gittollo in Inogo stranoy 
E torod a la bad(a sabitamente. 
Dicera Orlaado: or obe piikdimorianot 
Morgante, qui non faciam noi nient^ 
£ prese un giomo I'abate per mano» 
£ disse a quel molto discretamente, 
Cbe vool partir de la sua re?erenzia, 
E domandaTa e peidono e lioenzia. 

LXXVI. 

E de gli oncnr* ricevuti da qnesti, 
^ualcbe volta potendo, arii buoQ merito; 
E dice : io intendo ristorare e presto 
I persi giorni del tempo preterito; 
JB'son pill di obe licenzia arei chiesto, 
Benigno padre, se non cb' io mi perito; 
IVon so mostrarn quel cbe drento sentc; 
Tapto yi reggo del mio «\ax «o\i\«q^s^« 
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LXXVII. 
lo me ne potto per sempre nel core 
L'abate, la bad) a, questo'deserto; 
Taoto y'ho posto in picciol tempo amore: 
Rendavi su nel ciel per me bnon merto 
Quel vero Dio, quello eteroo Signore 
Che Ti serba il sno re^o al fine aperto: 
Noi aspettiam Tostra benedizione, 
RaccommaDdiamci a le voetre oraziooe. 

LXXVIlf. 

QuaDdo Pabate il conte Oriando intese, 
Rioteneri nel cor per la dolcezza, 
Tanto fenror nel petto se g\i accese; 
£ disse; cavalier, se a tua prodezza 
Nod 80DO stato benigoo e cortese, 
Come cooviensi a la gran gentillezza; 
Che so che ci^ ch'i'ho fatto ^ stato poco, 
Incolpa la ignoranzia nostra e il loco. 

LXXIX. 

Noi ti potremo di messe onorare, 

Dl prediche di lande e paternostri, 

Piuttosto che da oena o desinare, 

O d'altri conveneyor che da chiostri ; 

Ta m'hai di te si fatto inamorare 

Per mille alte eccellenzie che tu mostri; 

Ch'io me ne vengo ove to andrai con teco, 

E d'altra parte tn resti qai meco. 

LXXX. 

Tanto ch'a questo par contraddizione; 

JVfa 80 che tu se' savio^ e'litendi e gusti, 
E iotendi il mio parlat ^et d\scTviAWi«', 
De* beneficj tuoi pieloai e ts^w%^ 
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Renda il Sigoore a te munerazione, 
Da cui mandato in queste selve fusti; 
Ferle virtii del qual liberi siaino, 
E grazie a lui e a te noi ne rendiamo. 

LXXXI. 

Tu ci hai salvato I'aaima e la vita: 
Tanta perturbazion gi^ que gigaoti 
Ci detton, che la strada era smarrita 
Da ritrovar Gesii con gli altri santi: 
Ferd troppo ci duel la tua partita, 
£ sconsolati restiam tutti qaanti; 
N^ riteoer bossiamti i mesi e gli aDoi^ 
Che tu DOD se' da vestir puesti banoi, 

LXXXII. 

Ma da pqrtar la laocia e I'armadura; 
£ puossi meritar cod essa, cpnie 
Con questa cappa; e leggi la scrittura: 
Questo gigante al ciel drizzd le some 
Per tuairirtii; va in pace a tua veutura 
Chi tu ti sia; ch'io doq ricerco il oome: 
Ma dird sempre, s'io dod demaodato, 
Ch' UQ angiol qui da Dio fussi mandato. 

LXXXIir. 
■Se c'^ am^dura o cosa che tu voglia, 
Vattene in zambra e pigliane tu stessi, 
£ cuopri a questo gigante la scogUa. 
Rispoae Orlando: se armadura aveasi 
Prima che noi uscissim de la soglia, 
Che questo mio compagno difendessi; 
Questo accetto io, e sarammi piacere. 
Disse I'abate: yenite a vedei^* 
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LXXXIV, 
£ iD certa cameretta entrati sono, 
Che d'annadare Tecchie eracopioea; 
Dice I'abate: tntte to le dona 
Morgante va roTistando ogoi cosa; 
Ma 80I0 un certo sbergo gli buono, 
Ch'avea tatta la maglia ragg^inosa: 
Maravigliossi che lo caopra appanto: 
Cbe mai piik gnun fone glten' era agghmto. 

LXXXV. 

Questo fa d^un gigaote sinisaratOy 
Ch*a la badia fu morto per antico 
Dal gran Milon d' Aoglante, ch' arriyaloP 
y era, s'appunto questa istoria dico; 
£d era ne le mura istoriato. 
Come ef a morto questo gran nimic o 
Che fece a la badia gi^ lunga guerra; 
B Milon t'^ com'e I'abbatte in terra* 

LXXXVI. 

Veggendo qaesta istoria il conte Orlando, 
Fra suocordisse: o Dio, che sai sol tntto, 
Come venne Milon qui capitando, 
Che ha questo gigaote qui distratto 
£ lesse certe lettre lacnmando, 
Che Don potd tenir pi& il vise asciutto, 
Com'io dird ne la sequente istoria. 
Di mal vi gnardi il Re de I'alta gloria* 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF "MY GRAND- 
MOTHER'S REVIEW. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

MT DEAR ROBERTS, 

As a believer in the Church of England — to say 
nothing of the State — I have been an occasional reader, 
and great admirer of, though not a subscriber to, your 
Review, which is rather expensive. But I do not know 
that any part of its contents ever gave me much surprise 
till the eleventh article of jour twenty-seventh number 
made its appearance. You have there most vigorously re- 
futed a calumnious accusation of bribery and corruption^ 
the credence of which in the public mind might not only 
have damaged your reputation as a barrister and an edi- 
tor, but, what would have been still worse, have injured 
the circulation of your journal; which, I regret to hear, 
is not so extensive as the '^ purity (as you well observe) 
of its," &c. &c. and the present taste for propriety would 
induce us to expect. The charge itself is of a solemn 
nature, and, although in verse, is couched in terms of 
such circumstantial gravity, as to induce a belief little 
short of that generally accorded to the thirty-nine arti-» 
cles, to which you so frankly subscribed on taking y out 
degrees. It is a charge the most revolting to the heart 
of man, from it frequent occurrence^ to the mind of a 
lawyer, from its occasional truth; and to the soul of an 
editor, from its moral impovaibUit.^, Yo^ ^\^ 5;N^»:(5^ 
VOL, vrr— B d 
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then in the last line of one octare stanza, and the ivhoie 
eight lines of the next, viz. 209th and 210th of the fint 
canto of that " pestilent poem,'^ Don Juan, with receiT- 
ingr, and still more foolishly acknowledging>^ the receipC 
of, certain monies, to eulogize the unknown autbor, wlw 
by this account must be known to yon, if to nobody else. 
An impeachment of this fiature, so seriously made, there 
is but one way of refuting ;> and it is my. firm persuasion, 
that whether you did or did not (and I believe that yov 
did not) receive the said monies, of which I wish that 
he had specified the sum, you are quite right in denying 
all knowledge of the (ranBaction. If charges of this ne- 
farious description are to go forth, sanctioned by all the 
solemnity of circumstance, and guaranteed by the vera- 
city of verse (as. Counsellor Phillips would say) what is 
to become of readers hitherto implicitly confident in the 
not less veracious prose of our critical journals? what is 
to become of the reviews? And, if the reviews fail, 
what is to become of the editors'* < It is i^ommod causp, 
and you have done well to sound the^ alarm. I myself» 
in my humble sphere, will be one of your echoes. In 
the words^f the tragedian Listen, "Hove a row," and 
you seem justly determined to make one. * 

It is barely possible, certainly "improbable, that the 
writer might have been in jest; but this^only aggravates 
his crime. A joke, the proverb says, ** breaks no bones;'* 
but it may break a bookseller, or it may be the cause 
of bones being broken. The jest is but a bad one at the 
best for the anther, and might have been a still worse 
one for you, if your copious contrardiction did not certify 
* to all whom it may concern your own indignant inno- 
cence, and the immaculate purity of the l^ritish Review.* 
I do not doubt your word, my dear Roberts, yet I can- 
not help wishing, that in a case of such vital importance) 
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it had assumed the more substantial shape of an afiida* 

■ Tit sworn before the Lord Mayor. 

I am sure, my dear Roberts, that you will take these ob- 
serFations of mine in good part; they are written in a 
spirit of friendship not less pure (ban your own editorial 
integrity. I haye always admired you; and not knowing 
any shape which friendship and admiration can assume 
more agreeable and useful than that of good advice, 1 shall 
continue my lucubrations, mixed with here and there a 
monitory bint as to what I conceiye to be the line you 
should pursue, in case you should ever again be assailed 
with bribes, or accused of taking them. By the way, 
you don't say much about the poem, except that it id 
i* flagitious." This is a pity — you should have cut it up; 

• because, to say the truth, in not doing so, you somewhat 
^sis( any notions which the malignant might cnlertain 
on ihe score of the anonym6us asseveration which has 
made you so angry. 

You say, no bookseller << was willing to take upon 
^* himself the publication, though most of them disgrace 
"themselves by selling it." Now, my dear friend, 
though we all know that those fellows will do any thing 
for money, melhinks the disgrace is more with the pur- 
chasers; and some such, doubtless, there are, for there 
can be no very extensive selling (as you will perceive 
by tha^ of the British Review) without buying. You 
then add, " what can the critic say?" I am sure [ don't 
know; at present be says very little, and that not much 
to the purpose. Then comes, *< for praise, as far as re- 
(* gards the poetry ^ many passages might be exhibited; 
<( for condemnation, as far as regards the morality, all." 
Now, my dear good Roberta, \ fee\ ^ot '^avsL^\\^^Q>\ ^^n« 

reputation; my heart bleeds for b^\\v\ -wi^X^^ 'i^^vs 

whether or Dot such langaaigQ docft ti^V. e^'^ve ^yafsvVjc 

T» d^ 
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under the description of '< the puS colIusiTe,*' for wbich 
see Sheridan's farce of " The Critic'* {by the waj, i 
little lAore facetious than your own farce under the sanw 
title] towards the close of scene second*, act the fint* 

The poem is, it seems, sold as the work of LiOni Bf- 
ronrbut you feel yourself at liberty to suppose that it u 
not Lord B^s ** composition." Why did you ever sup- 
pose that it was! I approve of your indignatioii-^I ap- 
plaud it — I feel as angry as you can; but perhaps joor 
virtuous wrath carries you a little too far, wiieo ytm say 
that ** no misdemeanour, not even that of sendiog' into 
«< the world obscene and blasphemous poetry, the prod act 
<< of studious lewdness and laboured impiety, appears to 
^< you in so detestable a light as the acceptance of a pre* 
** sent by the editor of a review, as the condition of prai- * 
V sing an authdr.'* The devil it does'nt!— think a little. 
This is being critical overmuch. In point of Grentile be- 
nevolence or Christian charity,* it were surely less crim- 
inal to praise for a bribe, than to abuse a fellow crea- 
ture for nothing; and as to the assertion of the compara- 
tive innocence of blasphemy and obscenity, confronted 
with an editor's « acceptance of a present," I shall 
merely observe, that as an editor you say very well, 1)01 
as a Christian barrister, I would not recommend you tp 
transplant this sentence into a brief. 

And yet you say, <* the miserable man (for miserable 
*< he is, as having a soul of which he cannot get rid")^ 
But here I must pause again, and inquire what is the 
meaning of this parenthesis. We have heard of people 
of " little soul,'* or of " no soul at all,^' but never till 
now of << the misery of having a soul of which we can- 
not get rid;'* a misery under which you are possibly no 
great sufferer, having,got rid apparently of some of the 
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intellectual part of your own when you peuaed this pret- 
ty piece of eloqueDce. 

But to continue. You call upon Lord Byron, always 
supposing bim not the author, to disclaim << with all gen- 
" tlemanly haste," &c. &c^ I am told that Lord B. is in 
a foreign country, some thousand miles off it may be; so 
that it will be difficult for him to hurry to your wishes. 
In the mean time, perhaps you yourself have set an ex- 
ample of more haste than gentility; but "the more haste 
the worse speed." 

Let us now look at the charge itself, my dear Roberts, 
which appears to me to be in some degfree not quite ex- 
plicitly worded: 

" I bribed my Orandmother^a Review, the British." 

I recollect hearing, soon after the publication, this 
subject discussed at the tea-table of Mr. S. the poet, 
who expressed himself, I remember, a good deal sur- 
prised that you had never revietved his epic poem, nor 
any of his six trap^edics, of which, in one inatance, the 
bad taste of the pit, and in all the rest, the barbarous re- 
pugnance of the principal actors^ prevented the perform- 
ance.' Mrs. and the Misses S. being in a corner of the 
room perusing the proof sheets of some new poems on 
Italy (I wish, by the by, Mrs. S. would make the tea a 
little stronger] the male part of the conversazione were 
a^ liberty to make a few observations on the poem and 
passage in question, and there was a difference of opi- 
nion. Some thought the allusion was to the " British 
Critic:" others, that by the expression, " my Grand- 
mother's Review," it was intimated that " my grand- 
mother" was not the reader of the review, but actual- 
ly the writer; thereby insinuating, my dear Roberts, 
that you were an old woman; because, as people often 
say, " Jeffrey's Review/' " Giffoxd'« B«^ve?i " va. ^3«s^ 
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of Edinburgh and Quarterly ; so <^ my Grandoiothei 
Review" and Roberts's might be also synonimous. fi€m\ 
whatever colour this insinuation might derire 
the circumstance o^ your wearing a gown, as well a«l 
from your time of life, your general style, and Tarioet 
passages of your writings, — I will take upon myself to ex- [ 
Gulpate you from all suspicion of the kind, and assert, 
without calling Mrs. Roberts in testimony, that if ever 
you should be chosen Pope, you will pass throngb all 
the previous ceremonies with as much credit a^ any poo- 
tiff since the parturition of Joan. It is very unfair to 
judge of sex from writings, particularly those of the Bri- 
tish Review. We are all liable to be deceived; and it k 
an indisputable fact that many of the best articles in your 
journal, which were attributed to a veteran female, were 
actually written by you yourself; and yet to this day there 
are people who could neyer find out the difference. But 
let us return to the more immediate question. 

I agree with you that it is impossible Lord Byron should 
be the author, not only because, as a British pe«r, and .a 
British poet, it would be impracticable for him to Law 
recourse to such facetious fiction, but for some othert^a- 
sons which you have omitted to state. In the first place, 
his lordship has no grandmother. Now the author — and 
we may believe him in this— ^oth expressly state that 
the *' British" is his *< Grandmother's Review;" and if, 
as I think I have distinctly proved, this was not a mere 
figurative allusion to your supposed intellectual age and 
sex^ my dear friend, it follows, whether you be she or 
no, that there is such an elderly lady still extant And I 
can the more readily credit this having a sexagenary 
aunt of my own, who perused you constantly, till nnfor- 
tuaately failing asleep over the leading article of your 
last number, her spectacles fell off '^nd were broken 
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against the fender, after a faitlifiil service of fifteen years, 
and she has never been able to fit her eyes since; so that 
I have been forced to read you aloud to her; and this is 
in fact the way in which I became acquainted with the 
subject of my present letter, and thus determined to be- 
come your public correspondent. 

In the next place. Lord B.'s destiny seems in some 
sort like that of Hercules of old, who became the au- 
thor of all unappropriated prodigies. Lord B. has been 
supposed the author of the *' Vampyre," of a ** Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem," <' To the Dead Sea," of' Death upon the 
Pale Horse," odes to " La Valette," to " Saint Hele- 
na,*' to the " Jm6 of tho Qaul," and to a sacking child. 
Now he turned out to have written none of these things. 
Besides, you say, he knows in what a spirit of, &c. you 
criticise— Are you sure he knows all this? that he has 
read you like my poor dear aunt'* They tell me he is a 
queer sort of a man; and [ would not be too sure, if I 
were you, either of what he has read or what he has 
written. I thought his style had been the serious and 
terrible. As to his sending you money, this is the first 
tinie that ever 1 heard of his paying his reviewers in that 
coin; I thought it was rather in their oton, to judge from 
some of his earlier productions. Besides, though he 
may not be profuse in his expenditure, I should conjec- 
ture that his reviewer's bill is not so long as his tai- 
lor's. * 

Shall T give you what I think a prudent opinion? I 
don't mean to insinuate, God forbid! but if, by any acci- 
dent, there should have been such a correspondence be- 
tween you and the unknown author, whoever he may be, 
send him back his money : I dare say ho will be very glad 
to have it again : it can't be much, considering the value 
of the article and the ciTcu\aX!\ox\ qI >^^ 'Yi>wY«aJS.\%si.^"V=»^ 

i>d4 
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are too modest to rate your praise beyood its real ircHlfa. 
— Don't be ang^y,^T know yon won't, — at this ap- 
praisement of your powers of eulogy; for on tbe other 
haop, my dear friend, depend 'Upon it your abase » 
wortd, not its own weight, — that's a feather, — ^bnt yctir 
weigh in gold. So don't spare^ it: if he has barg-ained 
for that, give it handsomely, and depend upon jour doj 
ing him a friendly office. 

But I only speak in case of possibility; for, as I said 
before, I cannot believe in the first instance, that yoa 
would receive a bribe to praise any person wfaatever; 
and still less can I believe that your praise could erer 
produce such an ofier. Tou are a good creature, my 
dear Roberts ^ and a clever fellow; 'else I could almost 
suspeet that yon had fallen into the very, trap set for yoa 
in verse by this anonymous wag, who will certainly be 
but too happy to see you saving him the trouble of ma- 
king you ridiculous. The fact is, that tbe little solemnity 
of your eleventh article does make you look a little more 
absurd than you ever y^t looked, in all probability, and 
at the same time does no good; for if any body beliered 
before in the octave stanzas, they will believe still, ind 
you will find it not less difficult to prove yodr negative, • 
than the learned Partridge found it to demonstrate hii 
not being dead, to the satisfaction of the readers aC al- 
manacs. 

What tte Motives, of this writer may have been for 
(as yon magnificently translate his quizzing yon) " sta- 
ting, witii the particularity which belongs to &ct, tbe 
forgery of a groundless fiction,'' (do pray, my dear R,, 
talk a little less <* in King Cambyses' vein''} I cannot 
pretend to say; perhaps to laugh at you, but tbat^is no 
reason for your benevolently making all the world laogh 
also. I approve of your being angry; I tell yoa I am an* 
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gry too; but you should not hare shown it so outracreous- 
ly. Tour solemn <* if somebody personating^ t}ie Editor 
of the," &c. &c. '* has received from Lord B. or any 
other person," reminds me of Charley Incledon's usual 
exordium when people came into (ho tavern to hear him 
sing without paying their share of the reckoning-— 
<* If a maun, or ony maun, or tmy other maun," &c. &c. 
you have both the same redundant eloquence. But why 
should you think any body would personate you. Nobo- 
dy Vould dream of such a prank who eyer read your 
compositions, and perha'ps not many who have heard 
your conversation. But I have beep inoculated with a 
little of your prolixity. The facti^ my dear Roberts, 
that somebody has tried to make a fobl of you, and what 
he did not succeed in doing, you have done for him and 
for yourself. 

With regard to the poem itself, or the author, whom 
I cannot find out (can you?) I have nothing to say; my 
business is with you. I am sure that you will, upon se- 
cond thoughts, be really obliged to me for the intention 
of this letter, however far short my expressions may have 
fallen of the sincere good will, admiration, and thorough 
esteem, with which I am ever, my dear Roberts, 

Most truly yours, 

WoRTLEY ClUTTERBUCK. 

Sept. — -, — . 
LUtU PidlingUm. 

P, S. My letter is too long to revise, and the post is 

going. I torget whether or not I asked you the meaning 

of your last words, *' the fot^et^ ol ^ ^xw«i^^^'^^^3C>s5i^'i' 

Now, as all forgery is i^c\\on, im\^ ^^ We^^^^^^^^ 

forgery, is not this tauto\os'\«i^> tX^ft ^^^Vk^^^"^"* 



I 
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have ended more strooglywitb <' forgery;*' only it bath 
an awful Bank ofEogland sound, and would have ended 
like an indictment, besides sparidg you several words, 
and conferring some meaning upon tbe remainder. Bot 
this is mere verbal criticism. Good bye— ^nce more 
yours truly, 

W. C. 

P. S. 2nd.— Is it true that the Saints make up the 
losses of the review? — It is very handsome in them to*bd 
at so great an expense — Pray pardon my taking* up so 
much of your time from the bar, and your clients, who 
I hear are about the same in number with the readers of 
your journal: TwUe more yours, 

W. P. 
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June 17, 1816, 

In the year 17—', haying for some time determined on 
ajoumey tbrong^h conntries not hitherto much frequent- 
ed by travellers, I set out accompanied by a friend, 
whom T shall designate by the name of Augustus Dar<* 
veil. He was a few years my elder, and a man of con- 
siderable fortune and ancient family — advantages which 
an extensive capacity prevented him alike from under- 
valuing or overrating. Some peculiar circumstances in 
his private history had rendered him to me an object of 
attention, of interest, and even of regard, which neither 
the reserve of his manners, nor occasional indications of 
an inquietude, at times nearly approaching to alienation 
of mind, could extinguish. 

I was yet young in life, which I had begun early ; but 
my intimacy with him was of a recent date: we had been 
educated at the same schools and university; but his pro- 
gress through these had preceded mine, and he had been 
deeply initiated into what is called the world, while I 
was yet in my noviciate. While thus engaged, I had 
heard much both of his past and present life; and al- 
though in these accounts there were many and irrecon- 
cileable contradictions, I could still gather from the 
whole that he was a being of no common order, and one, 
who, whatever pains he m\%Vil V«j8L<i V^ ^n^\\ ^^\s«:S«.' 
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would still be remarkable. I had cultiyated bis acquain- 
tance siibscqaeDtly, and endeavoured to obtain bis friend- 
ship, but this last appeared to be unattainable; whatever 
aiTections he might have possessed, seenned dow, some 
to have been extinguished, and others to be concentred; 
that his feelings were acute, 1 had suflScieat opportuni- 
ty of observing; for, although he could control, he 
could not altogether disguise theni: still he bad a power 
of ffivinpf to one passion, the appearance' of another in 
such a manner, that it was difficult to define the nature 
of what was working within him; and the expressions of 
his features would vary so rapidly, though slightly, that 
it was useless to trace them to their sources. It was ev- 
ident that he was a prey to some cureless disquiet; bat 
whether it arose from ambition, love, remorse, grief, from 
one or all these, or merely from a morbid temperament 
akin to disease, I could not discover: there were circum- 
stances alleged, which mie^ht have justified the applica- 
tion to each of these causes; but, as I have before said, 
these were so contradictory and contradicted, that none 
coald be fixed upon with accuracy. Where there is mys- 
tery, it is generally supposed that there must also be 
evil: I know not how this may be, but in bim there cer- 
tainly was the one, thougli I could not ascertain the ex- 
tent of the other — and felt loth, as far as regarded him- 
self, to believe in its existence. My advances were r»> 
ceived with sufficient coldness; but I was young, and not 
easily discouraged, and at length succeeded in obtaining, 
to a certain degree, that common-place intercourse and 
moderate confidence of common and every day concerns, 
created and cemented by similarity of pursuit and fre- 
quency of meetmg, which is called intimacy or friend- 
ship, according to the ideas of him who uses those words 
to express them. 
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Parvellbad already travelled extensively; and to him 
I bad applied for informatioQ with regard to the conduct 
of my intended journey. It was my secret wish that he 
might be prevailed on to accompany me: it was also a 
probable hope, founded upon the shadgwy restlessness 
which I had observed in him, and to which the animation 
which he appeared to feel on such subjects, %nd his ap- 
parent indifference to all by which he was more imme- 
diately surrounded, gave fresh strength. This wish 1 
first hinted and then expressed; his answer, though 1 had 
partly expected it, gave me all the pleasure of surprise 
^-he consented; and after the requisite arrang^emeots, 
we commenced our voyages. After journeying through 
various countries of the south of Europe, our atlr>ntion 
was turned towards the East, according to our original 
destination; and it was in my pro<^ress through those re- 
gions that the incident occurred, upon which will turn 
what I ma> have to relate. 

The constitution of Darvell, which must fronj Irs ap- 
pearance have been in early life more than usu^iiy ro- 
bust, had been fpr some time gradual]} giving way, •with- 
out the intervention of any apparent disease: he K-a.d 
neither cough nor hectic, yet he became daily more en- 
feebled: his habits were temperate, and he neither de- 
clined nor complained of fati^^ue, yet he was evidently 
wasting away: he became more and more silent and 
sleepless, and at length so seriously altered, that my 
alarm grew proportionate to what I conceived to be his 
danger. 

We had determined, on our arrival at Smyrna, on an 
excursion to the rrins of Ephesus and Sardis, from which 
I endeavoured to dissuade him in his present state of in- 
disposition—but in vain; there aopeared to be an oppres- 
sion on his mind, and a solemmt^ \ii\\v& \sA.\iTi^\^ '^^vOci 
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ill corresponded with hie eagerness to proceed on what I 
regarded as a mere party of pleasure, little salted to a 
valetudinarian; but I opposed him no lon^^er— and in a 
few days we set off together, accompanied only by a ser- 
rugee and a single janizary. 

We had passed half way tov^ards the remains of Ephe- 
sus, leavingtbehind us the more fertile environs of Smyr- 
na, and were entering upon that wild and tanantlesi 
track through the marshes and defiles, which lead to the 
few huts yet lingering over the broken columns of Di- 
ana^, the roofless walls of expelled Christianity, and the 
'Still more recent but complete desolation of abandoned 
mosques — when the sudden and vapid illness of my com- 
panion obliged us to halt at a Turkish cemetery, the tor- 
baned tombstones of which were the sole indication that 
human life had ever been a sojourner in this wilderness. 
The only caravansera we had seen was left some hoars 
behind us; not a vestige of a town op. even cottag'e was 
within sight or hope, and this '* city of the dead" ap- 
peared to be the sole refuge for my unfortunate friend, 
who seemed on the verge of becoming the last of its in- 
habitants! 

In this situation, I looked round for a place where he 
might most conveniently repose:— contrary to the usual 
aspect of Mahometan burial-grounds, the cypresses 
Were in this few in bumber, and these thinlj scattered 
over its extent: the tombstones .were mostly &Uen, and 
worn with age:— upon one of the most considerable of 
these, and beneath one of the most spreading trees, Dar- 
vell supported himself in a half-reclining posture, with 
great difficulty. He asked for water. I had some doubts 
of onr being able to find any, and prepared to go in 
search of it with hesitating despondency— but he desired 
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me to remain, and turning^ to SdleimA, our janizary, 
who stood by us smoking' with great tranquillity, he said, 
<' Suleiman, yerbana su," (i. e. brings some water,) and 
went on describiof^ the spot where it was to be found 
with g^eat minuteness, as a small well for camels, a few 
hundred yards to the right: the janizafy obeyed. I said 
to Darvell,*** How did you know this?" — He re'plied, 
** From our situation; you must perceive that this pSoe 
was once inhabited, and could not have beeu^so without 
springs: I have also been here before." 

"You have been here before!— How came you never 
to mention this to me? and what could you be doing in a 
place where no one would remain a moment longer than 
they could help it*^" 

To this question T received no answer. In the mean 
time Suleiman returned with the water, leaving the 
serrugee and. the horses at the fountain. The quenching 
of his thirst had the appearance of reviving him for a mo- 
ment; and I conceived hopes of his being able, to pro« 
ceed, or at least to return, and I urged the attempt. He 
was silent — and appeared to be collecting his spirits for 
an effort to speak ; he began. 

*' This is the end of my journey and of my life— I 
came, here to die: but I have a request to make, a com- 
mand — for such my last words must be — ^You will ob- 
serve it?" 

" Most certainly; but have better hopes." 

" I have no hopes, nor wishes, but this— conceal mj 
death from every human being." 

" I hope there will be no occasion; that you will re- 
cover, and " 

" Peace! — it must be so: promise tliis.'^ 

«Ido." 
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Swear it b|%U that" Here he dictated an ottk 

of great bolemnity. 

** There is do occasioD for this — I will obseire joor 
request; and to doabt me is " 

*' It cannot be helped, — you must swear/^ 

I look the oath; it ap( eared to relieve him. He ic- 
moved a seal ring from his finger, on whi^ were some 
Aflbic characters, and presented it to me: He pn>- 
cecded — . 

** On the ninth day of the month, at noon preciselj, 
(what month you please, but this must be the day,] too 
must fliog this ring into the salt springs which run into 
thebav of Fleu^is: the dav after, at the same hour, voa 
must repair to the ruins of the temple of Ceres, and wait 
one hour." 

" Why?" 

" You will see." 

" The ninth day of the month, you say?'* 

"The ninth." 

As I observed that the present was the ninth day of 
the month, his countenance changed and he paused. As 
he sate evidently becoming more feeble, a stork, with a 
snake in her beak, perched upon a tombstone near us; 
and without devouring her prey, appeared to be stead- 
fastly regarding us. I know not what impelled me to 
drive it away, but the attempt was useless; she made a 
few circles in the air, and returned exactly to the same* 
spot. Darvell pointed to it, and smiled: he spok»— I 
know not whether to himself or to me — but the words 
were only, " Tis well!" 

" What is well? wVvat do '^oMinean?" 

*' No matter*, you itwisl >awT^ Toa Vcta ^^>& «^^\s<kb^^ 
and exactly where \Sx^\- \>VT^i^TiON9 ^^xOsi^^, X^x^Xsw 
the rest of my injuncUotv^" 
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He then proceeded to g^ive me several directions, as 
to the manner in which his death might be best con- 
cealed. After these were finished he exclaimed, '* You 
perceive that bird?'* 

«< Certainly." 

" And the serpent writhing in her beak?" 

^ Doubtless: there is nothing uncommon in it; it is 
her natural prey. But it is odd that she does not devour 

it." ' 

He smiled in" a ghastlj manner, and said, faintly, '* It 

is not yet time!" As be spoke, the stork flew away. 
My eyes followed it for a moment, it could hardly be 
longer than ten might be counted. I felt Darv ell's 
weight, as it were, increase upon my shoulder, and 
turning to look upon his face, perceived that he was 
dead! 

I was shocked with the sudden certainty which could 
not be mistaken — his countenance in a few minutes be- 
came nearly black. I should have attributed so rapid 
a change to poison, had I not been aware that he had no 
opportunity of receiving it unperceived. The day was 
declining, the body was rapidly altering, and nothing 
remained but to fulfil his request. With the aid of Su- 
leiman's ataghan and my ownisabre, we scooped a shal- 
low graVe upon the spot which Darvell had indicated: 
the earth easily gave way, having already received some 
Mahometan tei^nt. We dug as deeply as the time per- 
mitted us, and throwing the dry earth upon all that re- 
mained of the singular being so lately departed, we cut 
a few sods of greener turf from the less withered soil 
around us, and laid them upon his sepulchre. 

Between astonishment auA %t\e^^\ v**^'^ \k«:^^^^- 

♦ * » ^ • :»f. ^ 

END QV "VOl..* 'V^' 
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